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him  behave  as  he  does?  Dr.  Petersen  willingly 
grants  the  importance  of  hereditary  influences  and 
of  environmental  factors  other  than  the  weather, 
but  he  contends  that  the  relationship  between  the 
human  body  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  func- 
tions is  of  primary  importance,  and  that  that  re- 
lationship must  be  understood  if  man  is  to  make 
any  progress  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  inexorable 
conditions  of  existence. 

For,  in  Dr.  Petersen's  view,  those  conditions  are 
inexorable.  Free  will— the  freedom  to  think  and 
act  as  one  pleases— is  a  delusion  of  man's  own  in- 
vention. Even  the  giants  cannot  escape  the  myriad* 
restrictions  that  hold  them  to  courses  prescribed 
by  nature's  laws,  although  they  may  attain  a 
somewhat  larger  measure  of  freedom  than  ordi« 
nary  mortals.  Even  Lincoln,  though  a  Prome- 
thean, was  "still  conditioned  by  the  environment, 
wholly  earth  bound;  head  towering  into  the  sky, 
but  feet  in  clay." 
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Preface 


"Potters  spin  a  wheel,  which  moves  neither  for- 
wards nor  backwards,  yet  moves  both  ways  at 
once,  therein  copying  the  revolution  of  the  uni- 
verse. On  this  wheel  as  it  revolves  they  make 
pottery  of  every  shape,  and  no  two  pieces  are 
alike,  though  they  are  made  from  the  same  mate- 
rial and  u'ith  the  same  tools.  Men  and  animals 
too  are  in  the  same  case." 

Hippocrates 


PREFACE 

THIS  book  shall  deal  with  very  simple  and  elemental  en- 
vironmental forces  that  affect  the  life  of  man,  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  appearance  of  leadership  or  genius  in  mankind, 
and  more  particularly,  as  they  concerned  the  reactions  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  make  evident  certain  of  the  simpler 
mechanisms  which  are  involved  in  what  is  loosely  termed  "des- 
tiny," knowing  full  well  that  in  the  tangled  skein  of  fate,  the 
individual  strands  are  so  numerous  that  the  final  pattern  can 
never  be  quite  unravelled. 

Lincoln  suits  my  purpose  for  this  study.  The  background, 
both  in  place  and  time,  was  simpler.  Against  a  simpler  setting, 
his  unusual  personality,  expressing  the  reactions  of  an  unusual 
body  and  brain,  lends  itself  more  readily  to  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation. For  this  purpose,  too,  it  is  convenient  to  use  his 
political  antagonist,  Stephen  Douglas,  as  a  foil;   Douglas,  an 
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opposite  in  body  build,  in  personality,  in  ancestral  strains,  in 
career  as  well  as  destiny. 

But  all  the  while  I  would  have  the  reader  know  that  I  am 
interested  not  so  much  in  making  apparent  why  Lincoln  would 
react  in  a  certain  fashion  to  a  certain  situation  or  why  Douglas 
might  react  in  an  opposite  way,  as  in  keeping  ever  before  the 
reader  the  probability  that  in  reacting  to  our  environment,  we 
as  individuals,  we  as  parts  of  a  group,  follow  certain  patterns 
that  are  as  simple  as  they  are  primitive.  Our  reactions  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  environment  in  which  we  exist. 

These  reactions  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  the  cold  breath  of 
the  north  wind  and  the  warm  caress  of  the  south,  to  rain  and 
to  drought,  to  quiet  and  to  turbulence,  to  spring  and  to  autumn 
—to  these  basic  effectors  we  all  must  defer.  In  so  viewing  the 
world,  we,  as  intelligent  participants,  may  at  times  of  turbu- 
lence such  as  these,  find  mental  comfort.  We  will  know  of  law 
and  order  and  purpose  in  a  world  that  seems  chaotic  and  in  that 
knowledge  we  will  find  strength. 

In  all  this  I  shall  make  use  of  an  ancient  approach,  a  Greek 
approach.  The  Ionian  Greeks  thought  cosmically.  Their  per- 
spective of  the  human  was  in  the  framework  of  the  universe,  a 
spatial  bird's-eye  view  of  the  individual  from  afar.  They 
thought,  too,  in  terms  of  unending  time. 

Today  our  perspective  has  changed,  we  concentrate  on  the 
individual— on  the  ego,  the  individual  cell,  the  individual  mole- 
cule, the  ion,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  ion.  We  peer  down  and 
into,  not  up  and  from.  The  perspective  has  been  shrinking  ever 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  the  intense  preoccupation  of 
the  individual  with  the  individual,  with  the  exaltation  of  the 
ego,  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  we  as  biologists  often  fall  into 
the  same  pit. 

Hippocrates,  whom  we  know  as  the  world's  first  physician, 
was  also  the  world's  first  biologist.  Standing  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  great  Miletians,  he  linked  the  human  to  his  environment. 
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He  knew  that  in  a  world  of  constant  change,  nothing  ever  re- 
curs; knew  that  'we  never  step  into  the  same  river  twice,  new 
waters  are  ever  flowing.' 

His  was  the  amazing  ability  to  think  things  through.  Indeed, 
the  Greeks  of  the  period  into  which  he  was  born— it  was  the 
real  Golden  Age  of  Greece— preeminently  revealed  this  mental 
quality.  Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  leisure,  possibly  it  resulted 
from  closer  attachment  to  the  soil.  Certainly  Hippocrates 
thought  only  of  the  human  as  related  to  the  background  of  the 
soil  upon  which  he  grew,  the  water  he  drank,  the  food  that  he 
ate,  the  work  that  he  did,  the  air  that  he  breathed. 

In  an  amazing  book  (Breaths)  he  went  so  far  in  this  direction 
that  he  ascribed  all  disease  to  improper  aeration  of  the  tissues; 
indeed,  he  surmised  that  our  normal  as  well  as  our  abnormal 
mental  processes  were  so  conditioned;  and  finally,  that  atmos- 
pheric change  was  of  primary  significance  in  governing  the  life 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  reaction  of  the  community  or  the 
mass. 

In  so  linking  the  human  with  the  major  environmental  forces 
he  merely  became  the  first  human  ecologist,  as  too,  he  was  the 
world's  first  meteorologist  and  the  world's  first  anthropologist. 

Realizing  that  air  adequacy  or  inadequacy  was  of  paramount 
significance  for  normal  life  and  that  interference  with  the  sup- 
ply of  vital  oxygen  was  of  vast  significance  for  disease,  he  came 
to  a  logical  but,  for  our  age,  rather  bizarre  deduction.  This  he 
expressed  in  the  following  simple  terms: 

"Wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  generation,  too,  varies 
in  the  coagulation  of  the  seed  (i.e.  the  development  of  the  embryo) 
and  is  not  the  same  for  the  same  seed  in  summer  as  in  winter  nor  in 
rain  as  in  drought."1 

In  other  words,  he  expressed  the  possibility  that  oxygen  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  might  be  effective  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  life  of  the  individual;  that  the  season  and  the  weather, 
finding  its  reflection  in  the  condition  of  the  mother  and  the 
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uterus  in  which  the  young  embryo  was  developing,  would  be  of 
significance  in  conditioning  the  destiny  of  the  individual! 

This  thesis  has  not  interested  the  modern  scientist  but  that 
sentence  might  with  profit  be  carved  over  the  portals  of  every 
institution  devoted  to  the  study  of  heredity. 

The  material  to  be  presented  in  this  volume,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  well  known  facts,  the  seemingly  new  but  actually  very 
ancient  approach,  may  at  first  seem  quite  fantastic,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  didactic  statements  are  based  on  clinical  and 
experimental  evidence.  To  obviate  the  mental  distraction  in- 
herent in  any  detailed  survey  of  the  evidence  as  it  is  related  to 
the  events  discussed  in  this  volume,  references  and  original  data 
have  been  restricted  to  a  comprehensive  appendix. 

July  11,   1943 
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THE    WEATHER    AS    DESTINY 


CHAPTER    I 

Genesis-Slender  and  Broad  Bodies 


"Of  constitutions,  some  are  well  or  ill  adapted 
to  summer,  others  are  well  or  ill  adapted  to 
winter." 

Hippocrates 


KENTUCKY 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  lean,  pio- 
neering, Anglo-Saxon  folk  had  followed  the  Wilderness 
Trail  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  taken  the  valleys  of  Ken- 
tucky from  the  Indians.  The  stragglers  had  to  press  farther  into 
the  deep  timber,  where  the  first  hard  years  of  clearing  the 
forest  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  lifetime  of  struggle  for  living 
on  a  thin  and  eroding  soil.2 

For  these  settlers,  the  winter  that  began  in  November  1807, 
proved  to  be  cruel  and  hard  and  crushing.  With  it,  the  bodies 
of  the  men  and  the  women,  of  cattle,  and  sheep,  of  hunting 
dogs  and  hunted  game,  wasted.  The  skeleton  forests  groaned 
as  the  cold  winds  shook  and  shattered  the  brittle  limbs.  At  night 
the  clear  sky  sucked  back  the  little  warmth  that  the  sun  had 
given;  those  same  clear  nights  that  made  the  vast  universe  seem 
nearer— awe-fully  near,  for  the  bright  stars,  too,  seemed  cold, 
fearful,  inexorable. 

In  that  winter  and  in  a  rude  hut  near  Elizabethtown,  a  young 
woman  wondered  whether  the  great  God  who  made  this  world 
and  set  the  stars  in  motion,  who  had  ordered  and  ordained  all 
things,  had  wanted  life  to  be  so  hard  and  cruel. 

It  is  possible  that  she  felt  the  cold  more  than  the  others.  Her 
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body  had  never  been  plump,  she  had  always  been  lean  and 
manlike.  She  never  had  liked  the  chatter  of  the  women,  she 
preferred  to  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  old  men.  She  daydreamed 
of  a  distant  world,  a  world  that  had  been,  but  never  was;  the 
world  that  was  to  be  for  her  flesh  and  blood,  but  not  for  her. 
Her  bare  feet  were  cold  on  the  earth  floor  of  the  cabin,  the 
while  the  fire  burned  her  skin  through  the  thin  homespun,  and 
the  snow  drifted  in  through  the  crevices  between  the  logs. 

She  did  not  know  why  she  was  there,  this  girl-woman  with 
the  soul  of  a  man.  She  simply  was  there,  was  part  of  nature.  She 
did  not  know  the  why  of  the  curious  urges  of  the  human  mass 
of  which  she  formed  a  part.  She  did  not  know  that  in  a  far 
distant  glacial  age,  this  group  had  pressed  forth  from  Asia;  had 
pushed,  ages  ago,  across  the  European  cul-de-sac;  that  another 
impulse  had  sent  it  across  the  Channel.  She  did  know  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  of  the  crossing  over  the  ocean  to  a  new  con- 
tinent. The  crossing  of  the  mountains  to  Kentucky  was  for  her 
a  personal  experience— but  at  a  time  when  she  was  but  an  in- 
fant.3 

Now  followed  the  spring  of  1808.4  Her  lean  body  was  tired, 
not  alone  from  the  nursing  of  her  first  born  girl  baby  and  the 
drudgery  of  the  chores,  but  tired  because  of  the  exhausting 
effect  of  the  cold,  now  amplified  by  the  dampness  of  spring. 
Clothing  seemed  to  have  lost  its  effectiveness;  fire,  its  warmth. 
The  rain,  sometimes  driving  in  torrents  and  sometimes  merely 
a  drizzle,  made  her  bones  ache  and  her  throat  hurt.  Her  voice 
was  hoarse.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  hands  trembled  with 
fatigue. 

Here,  too,  as  part  of  nature's  picture  was  Thomas.  Her  young 
husband  was  like  other  husbands;  better,  possibly,  in  some 
ways,  for  he  tried  to  please  her  and  to  make  life  less  burden- 
some, but  was  slow  of  thought  and  action.  A  husband,  life,  sex, 
all  things  as  inevitable  as  the  stars.  A  provision  for  her  by  cus- 
tom, by  order,  and  by  very  life  itself. 
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Early  in  the  spring,  in  the  month  of  May,  she  conceived  a 
child.  Conceived  at  a  time  when  it  rained  and  rained.5 

Mating  and  begetting,  delivering  and  sickening  and  dying, 
growing  from  the  water  and  from  the  soil  and  from  the  air  and 
returning  to  the  water  and  soil  and  air  were  commonplaces 
when  life  was  primitive.  Nature  was  nature  at  first  hand.  It 
controlled  and  it  did  not  control  by  remote  effects.  Life  had  to 
be  and  the  life  that  had  to  be  was  hard  and  cruel. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  was  conceived,  early  in  May,  1808,  by 
a  slender  manlike  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  wit,  at  a  time 
when  winter  had  exhausted  and  fatigued  her  body;  conceived 
him  with  seed  from  a  man  who  was  strong  and  honest  and 
stolid  and  who,  too,  was  part  of  this  soil,  part  of  this  landscape, 
part  of  this  time. 

We  leave  the  lonely  forest  in  its  spring  awakening  and  lean, 
sensitive,  secretive,  melancholy  Nancy  Hanks,  with  her  body 
now  keyed  to  the  task  of  reproducing  her  living  form.  We  leave 
her  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  biological  tranquillity  that  preg- 
nancy imposed,  to  summer  complacency  and  confidence.  Her 
blue-gray  eyes  would  grow  more  tender,  her  sharp  features  relax 
just  a  little,  her  movements  would  be  slower  at  her  tasks.  Fortu- 
nately the  winter,  when  it  came,  was  gentler.  Thomas,  strong, 
kindly,  solicitous  Thomas,  may  have  added  a  few  sheltering 
comforts  about  the  cabin  at  the  Sinking  Spring  farm.  Life 
seemed  pleasanter  to  Nancy  Hanks,6  even  during  the  long 
winter  nights  when  the  unborn  child  would  be  restless.  In  that 
twilight  zone  of  sleep  she  might  plan  a  future  for  him;  she 
sensed  that  it  would  be  a  man-child  for  a  man's  world. 

VERMONT 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  William  Douglas  ar- 
rived in  Boston  from  Northamptonshire  and  settled  at  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts.  His  descendants  were  New  England  farm- 
ers, among  them  Squire  Benajah  Douglas.   In  the  year   1810 
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Squire  Benajah  Douglas'  oldest  son,  Stephen,  settled  as  a  physi- 
cian in  the  town  of  Brandon  in  Vermont  to  establish  a  practice 
and,  with  the  cooperation  of  Sarah  Fiske,  a  young  woman  of 
energy  and  character,  a  family. 

Squire  Douglas,  at  that  time  still  a  vigorous  man,  stocky, 
with  a  large  head,  short  of  neck  and  limbs,  was  a  kind  and 
accommodating  man,  buoyant  and  self-confident,  and  ready  of 
wit  and  talk.  He  was  sufficiently  industrious  and  aggressive 
to  become  a  man  of  means  and  substance,  cultivating  a  farm 
of  400  acres.  Certainly  the  means  were  adequate  to  educate 
his  son  to  be  a  doctor  and  to  establish  him  in  comfort  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  helping  hand 
was  necessary  because  the  young  doctor  himself  was  in  none 
too  robust  health. 

Life  was  comfortable  for  the  doctor  and  his  wife.  Food  was 
plentiful,  the  cottage  snug  and  warm,  the  townsfolk  interested 
and  friendly.  There  were  books  and  papers;  church-going  pro- 
vided diversion.  It  was  a  respectable,  a  reasonable,  and  a  well 
ordained  world. 

But  despite  the  reasonableness  of  the  man-made  world,  the 
winter  of  1812  was  cold  beyond  reason.7  Folks  died  from 
exposure.  Frigid  gales  tied  up  all  shipping  along  the  coast. 
It  was  a  long  winter,  too,  for  spring  didn't  really  triumph 
until  well  along  in  June  and  then,  hardly  established,  there 
followed  a  hot  summer.  Along  with  such  turmoil  in  the  air, 
the  great  world,  too,  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  social  sickness  that 
became  evident  with  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napole- 
onic era,  was  still  acute,  and  while  the  life  in  the  little  village 
seemed  so  reasonable,  life  in  Europe  was  thoroughly  upset. 
Finally,  in  1812,  came  our  own  participation  when  we  tried, 
alas  in  vain,  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord  that  was  still  attached  to 
the  mother  country. 

Sarah  Fiske,  the  pleasant  young  wife  of  Dr.  Douglas,  was 
a    womanly    young    woman— intelligent,    resourceful,    depend- 
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able.  Well  rounded,  a  motherly  type  that  could  with  ease 
shelter  and  mother  her  less  robust  young  husband  or  a  brood 
of  children  or  an  ailing  neighbor.  Provided  with  a  generous 
heart  and  ample  reserves,  she  had  been  designed  by  God's 
environmental  tools  to  be  fruitful  and  to  multiply. 

Early  in  July  of  the  year  1812  she  conceived  a  child,8  when 
the  immediate  world  about  her  was  tranquil  and  pleasant, 
when  temperatures  were  in  the  8o's,  when  abundant  sunshine 
and  the  stored  moisture  of  the  winter  made  the  grasses  grow 
overnight,  made  the  flowers  unusually  gay  and  the  grain  heads 
bend  their  stalks. 

Slender  Nancy  Hanks  bore  her  man-child  in  the  frontier 
hovel,  Thomas  dashing  about  the  countryside  seeking  aid.  It 
was  a  thin  and  scrawny  child  that  she  named  Abraham. 

Sarah  Fiske  bore  her  child  on  the  twenty-third  of  April  1813. 
It  was  a  heavy  child,  this  little  Stephen,  12  or  more  pounds  in 
weight.  He  was  voracious,  with  a  good  loud  cry  to  announce  his 
wants  and  an  insistent  manner  in  getting  what  he  wanted— 
traits  that  were  to  be  significant. 

These  infants  were  destined  to  be  great  Americans.  Nurtured 
and  groomed  for  spiritual  combat  in  a  mighty  drama.  Honest 
in  antagonisms  that  were  to  make  them  bitter  rivals;  both  men- 
tally able;  both  later  living  in  environments  that  were  quite 
similar,  but  differing  wholly  in  their  every  point  of  view,  in 
their  every  reaction  and  adjustment  to  the  world,  each  follow- 
ing a  different  pattern.9 

These  two  infants  that  were  so  different  physically,  main- 
tained their  physical  difference.  Lincoln  was  to  be  long  and 
gangling,  "a  damn  gawky  long-armed  ape"  (Stanton).  Awk- 
ward, with  long  head,  long  neck,  long  legs  and  a  fairly  large 
nose.  Douglas  was  to  grow  short  of  stature,  of  powerful  frame, 
with  round  head,  round  chest  and  belly  and  a  small  nose,  physi- 
cally strong  and  bustling  with  energy,  a  handsome  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  in  his  younger  years. 
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THE  SLENDER  TYPE 

In  general  the  slender  type— we  speak  of  the  leptosome,  or  the 
linear  type  of  human  being— has  slender  bones;  can  be  tough 
and  wiry,  but  may  be  deficient  in  muscle  and  connective  tissue. 
Such  individuals  have  few  reserves,  whether  of  fat,  sugar,  miner- 
als, vitamins,  or  water.  They  are  built  for  speed  rather  than 
endurance  ("My  father  taught  me  to  work,  but  he  did  not 

teach  me  to  love  it"— Lincoln). 
They  are  built  to  overcome 
distance  rather  than  mass. 

The  skin  is  thin,  the  hair 
usually  fine.  The  heart  is 
small,  and  the  blood  vessels 
narrow,  the  blood  volume  is 
not  great— and  so,  since  the 
blood  must  be  shifted  rapidly  from  the  skin  to  the  internal 
organs  and  vice  versa  in  order  to  accommodate  to  weather  and 
other  environmental  changes,  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  are 
frequently  placed  under  severe  strain.  In  general  the  capil- 
laries are  more  permeable  and  the  glands  of  internal  secretion 
are  more  active,  especially  the  pituitary— thyroid— adrenal  group. 
As  a  rule  the  blood  pressure  remains  low  throughout  life. 

There  are  distinct  chemical  differences  between  the  slender 
type  and  the  broad.  The  buffers  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues, 
i.e.  the  chemical  factors  that  serve  to  maintain  the  acid-base 
balance,  are  more  readily  exhausted;  with  that  there  is  a  greater 
trend  toward  relative  acidity;  iodine  and  calcium  and  vita- 
min loss  is  more  pronounced.  The  metabolic  rate  tends  to  be 
higher,  the  oxidative  demands  are  greater;  put  in  another  way, 
the  utilization  of  oxygen  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  broad  type. 
Such  individuals  may  be  prodigious  eaters,  but  rarely  do  they 
become  fat. 

They    are    distinctly    more    sensitive    to    the    environment. 
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Whether  we  consider  weather  or  the  social  milieu,  trauma  or 
disease  or  an  emotional  conflict,  the  impacts  of  the  environ- 
mental change  produce  a  greater  reaction.  The  individual  is 
more  apt  to  be  unstable,  the  swing  from  the  'top  of  the  morning' 
to  the  'midnight  blues'  is  sharp  and  pronounced;  emotional 
disturbances  leave  a  lasting  imprint.  Convictions  are  stronger. 
In  times  of  stress  this  type  of  mind  and  body  may  become 
obviously  fatigued,  and  if  the  substrate  of  the  mental  system  is 
defective,  clear  cut  types  of  psychoses  may  develop. 


THE  BROAD  TYPE 

The  broad  type  (the  'pyknic'  or  'apoplectic')  is  at  the  op- 
posite extreme— heavy  boned  (the  individual  is  more  alkaline 
and  so  calcium  deposition  is  better), 
well  muscled,  is  constructed  to  over- 
come mass.  Endurance  is  provided  by 
better  reserves  (fats,  carbohydrates, 
water,  minerals,  vitamins)  and  the  fat 
padding  provides  better  buffering 
against  the  outer  world.  The  skin  is 
coarser,  as  is  the  hair;  the  heart  is 
large,  the  vessels  are  wide  and  apt  to 
be  dilated  (ruddy  complexion);  the 
volume  of  blood  is  adequate,  and  be- 
cause  of   this    there   is   less   shunting 

of  the  blood  mass  to  and  fro  in  the  body,  there  is  less  early 
strain  on  the  vascular  system.  The  capillary  permeability  is 
lower,  as  is  the  metabolic  rate;  the  endocrine  glands  have  less 
work  to  do.  The  blood  chemistry  reveals  greater  stability;  the 
blood  and  cells  apparently  contain  more  cholesterol.  The  buf- 
fers are  better,  the  chemical  swings  that  we  can  observe  in  the 
slender  individual  are  definitely  dampened. 

Such  types  reveal  less  response  to  the  environment.  Weather, 
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social  impact,  trauma,  or  disease  do  not  upset  the  organism  to 
the  degree  observed  in  the  slender  type,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  during  the  early  adult  years. 

The  psychic  picture  reflects  the  chemical  and  the  physical 
status.  The  moods  are  stabilized,  the  swings  are  longer,  subcon- 
sciously ("the  inner  man")  there  is  'nothing  to  worry  about'  and 
the  subconscious  is  reflected  in  the  conscious  attitude.  There  is 
energy  galore,  there  is  ambition,  there  may  be  great  ability. 
With  this  there  goes  good  will  and  friendliness,  a  wide  latitude 
of  emotional  plasticity  and  sentimentality;  even  sudden  bursts 
of  anger  can  be  readily  dissipated  and  forgotten. 

THEIR  REACTIONS 

Placed  in  a  stable  environment  these  basic  differences  in  in- 
herent reaction  trends  might  seem  of  little  concern,  because  the 


divergent  types  can  very  well  accommodate  to  situations  that 
must  be  met  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  But  the  individual  liv- 
ing in  the  regions  of  the  world  that  are  atmospherically  unstable, 
(that  is,  the  northern  latitudes,  and  for  us,  particularly,  the  re- 
gion of  the  cyclonic  tracks  that  cross  America)29  faces  a  major 
biological  problem,  for  he  must  constantly  adjust  to  alternating 
periods  of  heat  and  cold,  of  high  and  low  barometric  pressure, 
of  changing  air  humidity  and  air  ionization,  of  changing  expo- 
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sure  to  ultraviolet  light;  with  amplifications  that  are  seasonal. 
And  not  only  seasonal,  but  he  must  face  longer  rhythms  that 
we  can,  broadly  speaking,  associate  with  sunspot  periodicity.10'17 

In  the  region  of  the  storm  tracks  differences  in  the  physical 
habitus  therefore  have  a  profound  significance.  The  slender 
type  in  our  turbulent  meteorological  environment  is  more 
liable  to  early  dysfunction,  because  in  shifting  his  blood  rapidly 
to  accommodate  to  sudden  atmospheric  changes11  (being  more 
reactive,  he  reacts  more  rapidly,  more  forcibly  to  every  situa- 
tion)—greater  strain  is  placed  on  his  "vegetative"  system,  that 
is,  the  integrative  chemical,  endocrine  and  nervous  apparatus. 
He  will  more  often  reveal  periods  of  higher  or  lower  blood 
pressure.  With  this,  organ  situations  are  created  during  which 
the  oxygenation  of  the  tissues  is  not  perfect;  then  dysfunction 
and  disease  may  follow.  Even  in  the  younger  years  we  may  find 
gastric  ulcer  and  colitis;  the  sensitizations— asthma,  urticaria; 
nervous  dysfunctions— neurasthenia,  neurocirculatory  asthenia, 
migraine,  multiple  sclerosis,  schizophrenia  (dementia  praecox); 
endocrine  dysfunctions  involving  the  thyroid  (goiter  and  exoph- 
thalmic goiter),  occasionally  the  adrenal;  tuberculosis;  occa- 
sionally malignant  sclerosis,  i.e.  (high  blood  pressure  in  younger 
individuals)  or  endocarditis,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more 
common  clinical  expressions  of  such  unbalance  in  the  control 
mechanism. 

But  as  such  a  slender  organism  ages  it  becomes  more  stable 
and  often  achieves  a  better  equilibrium  with  the  environment, 
so  that  after  35  or  40  years  of  age  individuals  of  this  type  may 
remain  remarkably  alert  and  well  adjusted  until  old  age  is  far 
advanced. 

The  broad  types  follow  a  different  pattern.  Such  individuals 
are  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  environment  during  young  adult 
life,  but  then  begin  to  get  into  difficulties  in  the  early  40's. 
Instead  of  revealing  the  transition  from  exaggerated  reactivity 
toward  greater  stability  (and  better  health)  that  we  often  find 
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revealed  in  the  slender  type,  the  broad  individual  passes  from 
the  stage  of  relative  stability  (and  perfect  health)  to  the  stage 
of  relative  fixation.  Then  these  types  can  no  longer  properly 
adjust  to  environmental  swings.  As  they  get  older  we  say  they 
'wear  out.'  This  process  of  'wearing  out'  finds  its  medical  ex- 
pression in  the  development  of  Bright's  disease,  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  arthritis,  ulcer,  manic-depressive  insanity,  arterio- 
sclerosis, etc.  Such  types  die  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  slender 
individuals  who  have  lived  to  adult  years.  Tour  belt  line  is 
your  life  line'  is  the  popular  recognition  of  this  trend.12 

WE   FOLLOW  LINCOLN   AND   DOUGLAS  AS  TYPES 

We  will  follow  this  divergence  in  our  antipodal  prototypes, 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  follow  the  manifestations  of  what  we 
term  destiny  as  revealed  by  these  two  men  who  differed  in 
physical  form  and  fibre,  as  they  did  in  mental  reception  and 
reaction,  in  psychic  and  moral  perception  and  evaluation,  in 
habits  and  in  association. 

They  differed  as  the  day  and  the  night;  they  were  as  different 
as  the  spring  and  the  autumn,  differing— we  turn  back  to  Hip- 
pocrates, "as  the  seed  differs  when  generation  occurs  in  the 
rain  or  the  drought,  in  the  summer  or  in  the  winter." 

In  so  following  these  divergent  types  we  will  question  Na- 
ture's methods  in  providing  the  'Men  of  Destiny.'  Does  Nature 
predetermine  a  group  for  final  selection?  Does  the  man  fit  the 
'time'?  Do  the  same  forces  that  create  the  situation  for  the  mass, 
i.e.  the  'time,'  create  the  'Men  of  Destiny'  to  cope  with  the 
time?  This  will  be  the  path  that  we  shall  follow. 

Of  course,  we  can  here  merely  approach  the  subject,  pull 
aside  the  curtains  a  trifle,  survey  in  fleeting  fashion  and  in  dim 
light  but  one  of  the  interweaving  strands  that  constitute  the 
hopelessly  intricate  fabric  which  binds  fragile  organic  form  and 
mysterious  function  into  the  mighty  pattern  of  the  cosmic  and 
terrestrial  environment. 
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To  be  quite  objective  we  shall  contrast  their  reactions  as  por- 
trayed to  us  by  contemporaries  who  were  not  biologists  or  phy- 
sicians. We  shall  picture  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  the  next  chap- 
ter as  human  beings  in  the  framework  of  the  time  as  they  are 
revealed  in  literature  that  is  readily  available. 

Before  we  turn  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  antipodal  forms, 
we  must  recognize  that  even  in  folklore  the  different  types  are 
clearly  established.  There  is  the  good  natured  and  well  adjusted 
'compromiser,'  the  exuberant  salesman,  the  enthusiastic  back- 
slapping  Rotarian,  the  Santa  Claus,  or  the  sleek,  well-fed  poli- 
tician. The  cartoonist  daily  brings  us  evidence  of  the  popular 
recognition  that  distinct  mental  habiliment  goes  with  the  broad 
habitus.  On  the  other  hand  when  we  visualize  the  mystic,  the 
teacher  or  scholar,  the  able  executive,  or  the  fanatic,  or  the 
devil,  or  the  saint,  it  is  the  slender  type  that  comes  to  mind. 

To  the  psychiatrist  Kretschmer13  we  owe  the  elaboration  of 
this  integration  of  a  certain  type  of  mind  with  a  certain  type  of 
body.  But,  as  always,  there  are  innumerable  exceptions,  though 
in  general,  the  type  of  mind  and  the  type  of  body  run  true  to 
form. 

OPPOSITE  HUMAN  TYPES 

Consider  a  simple  bit  of  protoplasm,  a  free  living  cell  such 
as  an  amoeba,  or  a  leucocyte  coursing  in  our  blood  stream.  Such 
a  cell  must  make  adjustment  to  every  change  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  exists.  For  this,  it  has  but  two  pathways  of 
procedure. 

1.  It  can  go  along  with  the  environmental  demand,  that  is, 
if  the  environment  pushes,  it  can  yield.  If  the  environmental 
temperature  changes,  it  can  change  its  temperature  along  with 
the  temperature  of  the  environment.  If  the  change  in  the  en- 
vironment occurs  rapidly,  it  can  react  rapidly. 

2.  It  can  resist  the  environmental  demand,  that  is,  if  the 
environment  pushes,  it  must  become  rigid.  If  there  is  a  tem- 
perature change,  it  must  endeavor  to  keep  its  own  temperature. 
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If  the  change  is  either  quick  or  severe,  it  must  remain  relatively 
stolid. 

Thus  we  find  a  form  of  life  exemplified  in  cysts  or  spores  or 
seeds  (in  plants),  that  can  survive  even  when  the  normal  cells 
have  perished.  Cells  with  such  lowered  oxidative  demand,  rela- 
tively dormant  or  asleep,  no  longer  need  adaptation  to  the 
environment  to  the  same  degree,  because  their  demands  for 
living  have  been  diminished.  Even  in  growing  embryos  of  the 
lower  organisms  we  find  such  states. 

In  the  'thick-skinned'  types  of  organisms  all  manner  of  pro- 
tective devices  to  keep  the  out- 
side world  outside,  to  resist 
change,  to  protect  the  proto- 
plasm within,  have  evolved. 
The  diagram  will  illustrate 


Fig.  i.  Diagram  to  Illustrate  Energy 
Impact  on  Antipodal  Types  of  Cells 
or  Individuals,  (i)  Slender  type- 
poorly  buffered.  (2)  Broad  type- 
well  buffered. 


the  divergent  trends.  Here  a 
simple  organism  with  thin 
elastic  surface  has  an  energy 
effect  impinge  against  it  (the 
small  bolt).  Not  only  does  this 
superficial  surface  yield  but  the 
entire  mass  moves  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  force  applied. 
The  organ  or  organism  'goes 
along,'  being  light  and  built  for  speed.  The  possible  physical 
and  chemical  mechanisms  involved  are  manifold. 

The  diagram  will  also  illustrate  the  second  type  of  reaction— 
an  organ  or  organism  with  an  inelastic  but  strong  and  rigid 
surface.  The  mass  is  heavy.  Even  when  a  major  energy  effect 
impinges  it  resists,  i.e.  the  surface  does  not  yield  readily,  and  the 
mass  moves  but  very  little. 

But  an  inherent  difficulty  arises  if  the  organism  or  organ 
becomes  older.  The  colloidal  structure  becomes  brittle,  the 
energy  effect  may  shatter  if  structures  become  inelastic. 
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Even  the  biologist  rarely  stresses  this  simple  concept,  namely, 
that  living  things  have  no  other  basic  mechanisms  of  survival 
when  the  environment  changes. 

THE  LIZARD  AND  THE  ARMADILLO 

Among  the  animals  the  little  lizard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
armadillo  on  the  other,  illustrate  these  developmental  trends: 

The  lizard  with  its  slender,  streamlined  body,  with  its  light- 
ning movement,  its  rapid  color  adaptation. 

The  armadillo— clumsy  and  grotesque,  slow  of  movement, 
but  armoured  like  a  battleship. 

They  meet  the  same  environment  in  wholly  different  fashion, 
but  both  have  survived  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  in 
the  same  kind  of  environment. 

Nature  does  the  same  thing  with  the  human  being.  Of 
course  we  haven't  specialized  anatomically.  The  very  fact  that 
we  haven't  has  made  it  possible  for  the  human  to  remain  uni- 
versally adaptable.  But,  we,  too,  sort  out  into  two  different 
biological  types,  the  very  slender  individual  and  the  very  broad 
individual,  at  the  extremes. 

We  probably  create  more  of  these  different  types  when  the 
environment  is  most  diverse  and,  having  set  up  these  different 
types,  nature  experiments  with  them  to  see  which  will  have 
greater  survival  value  in  the  different  regions  of  the  world. 
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CONCEPTION 

Hippocrates  wrote  that  the  seed  (germ  cells)  is  not  the  same 
in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter,  nor  in  rain  as  in  drought.  In 
other  words,  that  the  kind  of  person  that  develops  will  differ 
not  only  because  of  hereditary  trends  but  because  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  condition  of  the  ovum  (egg)  and  possibly  the 
sperm  cell. 

Lincoln  was  conceived  when  the  mother— slender,  poorly  buf- 
fered, poorly  nourished— was  exhausted  of  minerals,  vitamins, 
fats,  sugars  and  proteins  by  the  nursing  of  her  first  child  and 
by  the  rigors  of  the  long  winter.  Her  egg  cells,  too,  would  have 
reflected  her  general  condition.  When  fertilized,  the  first  rapid 
reaction  would  have  been  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
larger  protoplasmic  mass  of  the  egg  in  which  the  genetic  changes 
were  occurring.14 

But  Douglas  was  conceived  when  the  mother,  well  developed 
feminine  type,  better  buffered,  better  nourished,  had  rapidly 
restored  the  minerals,  the  vitamins  and  all  the  organic  essentials 
during  the  tranquil  days  of  the  hot  summer  that  followed  the 
cold  winter  of  1812.  Her  egg  cells  would  reflect  the  summer 
tide;  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  her  embryo  would 
have  proceeded  at  a  different  pace  and  under  much  more  uni- 
form conditions. 

Hippocrates  made  note  of  another  fact  that  is  pertinent 
to  our  problem,  namely  that  humans  are  never  wholly  male 
or  never  wholly  female,  that  we  all  reveal  male  and  female 
traits  in  different  proportions.  He  wrote  that  "if  the  bodies 
(seed)  from  both  (parents)  happen  to  be  male,  the  offspring 
grow  up  to  the  limit  of  the  available  matter  (i.e.  to  the  maximal 
potentiation  of  the  genetic  male  determination)  and  the  babies 
become  brilliant  in  soul  and  strong  in  body  unless  they  are 
harmed  by  their  subsequent  diet."15 

The  great  Greek  biologist  had  the  Lincoln  type  of  human  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  that  sentence.  He  visualized  this  scrawny, 
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highly  differentiated,  very  male  little  infant  conceived  by  a 
mother  with  a  slender  body  and  the  soul  of  a  man,  sired  by  a 
vigorous  father,  strong,  honest,  rugged,  and  kind. 

Hippocrates  also  wrote  that  ''if  the  secretion  (the  sperm) 
from  the  male  be  dominantly  male  and  that  of  the  female  (the 
egg)  be  dominantly  female,  should  the  male  gain  the  mastery 
(i.e.  the  offspring  be  a  male  child),  the  weaker  soul  combines 
with  the  stronger  .  .  .  the  male  body  grows  while  the  female 
body  (genetic  influences)  diminishes.  And  these,  while  less  bril- 
liant than  the  former  .  .  .  turn  out  brave  and  have  rightly  this 
name." 

Had  he  in  mind  the  Douglas  type?  The  mixture  of  male  and 
female  traits  which  we  will  so  clearly  discern  in  our  prototype? 

Lincoln  became  an  introvert,  to  use  that  much  abused  term. 
Aloof,  even  as  a  child,  apt  to  be  moody,  taciturn,  with  bursts 
of  humor  and  a  droll  slant  at  life,  with  thorough  human  under- 
standing, a  feeling  for  every  common  fellow.  Fundamentally 
sincere,  he  was  utterly  independent;  he  was  shrewd;  possibly 
there  was  some  inherent  feeling  of  inferiority,  he  revealed  fixed 
adherence  to  a  predetermined  course  but  he  possessed  with  that 
a  wealth  of  common  sense  and  patience  which  saved  him  from 
being  a  fanatic.  The  absolute  male,  he  was  wholly  cerebral;  he 
cared  nothing  for  luxury,  nothing  for  decoration;  to  food  and 
drink  he  was  indifferent;  flattery  left  him  cold;  music  and  the 
arts  bored  him.  Being  primarily  cerebral,  with  emotions  kept 
in  check,  he  could  be  magnificently  tolerant. 

Generally  diffident  in  his  relations  with  women,  his  diffi- 
culties in  sex  adjustment  resulted  from  cerebral  inhibition  of 
the  intense,  instinctive  reaction  to  the  female  sex.  Extremely 
sensitive  to  the  physical  environment,  a  child  of  the  soil,  he 
reflected  its  every  whim. 

Douglas  was  an  extrovert,  inordinately  ambitious,  energetic, 
a  great  mixer,  a  great  speaker,  self-confident,  audacious,  popular, 
convivial.  His  was  the  personality  for  success,  almost  always  he 
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was  with  the  majority— when  not,  he  was  usually  ready  to  com- 
promise. Most  decidedly  successful  was  he  in  relations  with 
women,  if  his  two  marital  records  are  accepted  as  a  criterion. 
Well  insulated  from  the  environment  and  therefore  indifferent 
to  the  vagaries  of  season  and  weather,  and  buoyant  in  health  as 
a  young  man,  he  could  climb,  step  by  step,  the  ladder  of  public 
success.  It  was  deserved  success  if  we  accept  the  analysis  of 
Masters.16 


CHAPTER    II 

Reactions 


"We  resemble  the  plants  that  are  called  Stratio- 
tae.  As  these  float  freely  in  the  water  in  which 
they  root,  drifting  hither  and  yon,  so  are  we, 
too,  like  plants  rooted  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
motion   with   it,  moving  now   here,  now   there." 

Hippocrates 


THE  ANCESTRAL  STRAINS 

LINCOLN  came  of  able  stock.  Certainly  the  New  England 
i  branch  produced,  under  favorable  environmental  condi- 
tions, outstanding  men.  Even  Lincoln's  father  was  not  the 
country  bumpkin  of  the  early  scribes  but  an  industrious,  rather 
capable  craftsman  (for  the  time)  and  farmer  who,  without  capital, 
had  the  misfortune  of  trying  to  till  unusually  poor  soil.  His  very 
restlessness  indicates  a  struggle  against  adversity  rather  than 
mere  shiftlessness.17 

From  the  mother's  side  came  the  more  interesting  attributes. 
From  her  were  inherited  the  mental  qualities  of  patient  pene- 
tration, of  thoughtfulness,  of  curiosity,  of  human  understand- 
ing, of  gentleness,  and  of  breadth  of  vision.  With  it,  too,  came 
the  more  female  attributes  of  conservatism,  the  willingness  to 
cling  to  tradition.  Lincoln  was  no  innovator;  there  was  nothing 
of  the  inventor  in  him;  he  had  no  great  gifts  as  an  administrator. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  Douglas  were  of  prominence 
in  their  community.  The  Arnold  strain  was  strongly  repre- 
sented,18 and  even  the  paternal  great-grandfather  had  been 
town  clerk  in  Revolutionary  days,  'a  man  of  great  integrity'; 
the  grandfather,  a  successful  farmer  of  some  importance.  His 
father  was  a  doctor.  All  of  these  were  born  and  reared  in  a 
region  of  the  country  which  produced  a  human  crop  of  more 
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than  ordinary  qualities.  Douglas  himself  once  said  that  "Ver- 
mont is  the  most  glorious  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  be 
born  in,  provided  he  migrates  when  he  is  very  young!" 

Douglas'  character  traits  and  body  form  came  directly 
through  the  line  of  the  grandfather  Benajah,  very  likely  ac- 
centuated by  conception  at  a  time  when  the  maternal  soil 
had  been  stimulated  to  some  degree  by  the  severe  cold  of  the 
preceding  winter,  but  with  reserves  already  replenished  during 
the  tranquillity  of  the  summer.  The  human  crop  appears  to 
be  unusually  good  in  certain  years.  Field  crops,  too,  by  old 
tradition,  are  abundant  after  cold  winters. 

THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS 

The  scrawny  infant  Lincoln  nursed  at  the  breast  of  a  slender 
mother,  suckled  milk  that  came  from  a  toiling  woman.  That 
milk  had  fats  and  sugars  and  proteins,  salts  and  vitamins,  too, 
but  that  milk  also  mingled  the  whisper  of  the  wind  that  swept 
over  the  Barrens,19  along  with  the  uncouth  cursing  of  the  fron- 
tiersman, the  song  of  the  birds  with  the  wisdom  of  the  bees,  the 
fragrance  of  the  field  with  the  pungent  smell  of  the  cow  and 
the  horse,  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  Sinking  Spring  with 
the  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun  as  they  seared  the  lime- 
stone ridges. 

In  the  first  Kentucky  years  the  scrawny  infant  developed  into 
a  lively  and  inquisitive  boy,  shrewd  in  the  knowledge  of  things 
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that  a  boy  of  the  soil  had  to  know— of  weeds  and  herbs,  of  snakes 
and  insects  and  birds,  of  the  habits  of  game  and  the  harnessing 
of  horses.  He  knew  what  berries  were  good,  the  whereabouts 
of  the  honey  hoard,  he  knew  of  salt  licks  and  sulfur  dells,  of 
flowing  waters  and  stony  ledges,  of  wind  and  hail  and  rain  and 
drought. 

He  knew  of  the  family  cares:  of  land  taxes,  of  grinding  meal 
and  buying  molasses,  he  heard  of  courts  of  justice,  and  occa- 
sionally of  robbing  and  killing,  of  sickening  and  dying.  He 
heard  talk  of  reading  and  of  schooling,  and,  at  rare  intervals, 
of  distant  lands  and  vast  cities  and  high  churches  and  pleasant, 
rich  living. 

As  he  grew,  he  rounded  out,  became  stout  and  powerful  for 
his  age  and  finally  managed  three  months  of  ABC's  before  the 
family  moved  to  Indiana. 


For  Douglas  the  early  years  were  cast  in  a  different  mold. 
True,  the  young  father  had  died  when  the  infant  was  but  a  few 
weeks  old.  "Sitting  in  his  chair  before  the  fire,  he  suffered  a 
sudden  heart  attack  and  dropped  over— dead.  The  infant  rolled 
from  his  lap  but  a  neighbor  snatched  him  from  the  flames." 
One  of  the  slender  threads  in  the  fabric  of  fate! 
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The  fat  and  husky  baby  was  nursed  at  an  ample  breast,  and 
despite  the  shock,  despite  added  cares  and  burdens  for  the 
mother,  the  infant's  life  went  on  complacently.  The  mother's 
bachelor  brother  stepped  in  with  a  helping  hand  and  made 
possible  a  normal  boyhood,  with  such  schooling  as  Vermont 
provided  in  that  day. 

Impressions  on  the  growing  soul  were  those  of  life  in  an 
orderly  settled  group,  guidance  by  an  intelligent  and  placid 
mother,  companionship  from  sisters  and  village  playmates.  'A 
smart  lad  he  turned  out  to  be.' 

YOUTH 

Growth  of  the  soil— large  and  long  the  bones,  narrow  the 
head,  tough  the  sinew.  "There  was  much  calcium  in  the  water 
that  Lincoln  drank." 

What  a  strain  on  the  youthful  organism  with  its  billions 
of  growing  cells,  almost  malignant  in  their  hunger.  Millions 
and  millions  of  cells  gnawing  away  at  cartilage  and  millions 
busily  building  bony  structures.  Millions  and  millions  of  cells 
along  the  alimentary  tract  on  the  alert  for  every  molecule  of 
nutriment  and  millions  and  millions  examining  and  recovering 
and  reforming  the  nutriment  into  giant  molecules  or  simple 
substances  that  would  make  fibers  finer  than  silk,  that  would 
make  cells  react  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  elaborate  ingenious 
hormones,  or  build  intricate  pathways  for  straight  and  honest 
thought. 

The  growing  period  was  an  age  of  contradiction.  "He  was 
quick  and  moved  with  energy;  never  idled  away  his  time,"  said 
one  observer.  "I  say  Abe  wTas  awful  lazy."  "Lincoln  said  to  me 
one  day  that  his  father  had  taught  him  to  work  but  never 
learned  him  to  like  it."  So  said  another. 

"Sometimes  sad,  not  often;  was  reflective,  was  witty  and 
humorous."  "All  life  and  ambition,  seemed  to  see  the  bright 
side  of  every  picture."  There  was  the  period  of  sex  awakening, 
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but  "he  didn't  go  to  see  the  girls  very  much."  He  didn't  appear 
bashful  but  it  seemed  he  cared  but  little  for  them. 

Meanwhile  "Douglas  entered  Canandaigua  Academy,  a  school 
of  admirable  parts.  Young  Stephen  soon  displayed  himself  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar,  showed  proficiency  in  logic  (and  that 
included  mathematics),  and  became  an  eager  reader."  Born 
in  Vermont  and  reared  in  York  State,  where  his  mother  had 
remarried  and  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  Douglas  had 


the  benefit  of  beginning  life  in  a  settled  community  with 
moderate  comforts  and  cultural  advantages.  As  he  grew,  his 
work  was  "interspersed  with  gay  parties  and  the  lad  was  said 
to  have  been  literally  the  pet  of  the  petticoats." 

For  Lincoln  this  had  been  the  Indiana  period  with  its  pri- 
meval forests;  with  death  at  first  hand  when  Nancy  Hanks, 
"who  had  much  the  appearance  of  one  inclined  to  consump- 
tion,"20 had  been  the  victim  of  the  Milk  Sickness,  often  fatal 
to  the  early  settlers  when  they  drank  the  poisoned  milk  of  cattle 
that  fed  on  snake  root.21  There  the  days  of  adjustment  to  a  new 
mother;  fortunately  for  the  youngster,  Sarah  Bush  was  a  kindly 
soul  whose  maternal  instincts  were  deep  enough  to  spread  a 
protecting  mantle  over  the  bruised  spirit  of  the  sensitive  child. 
There  had  been  days  of  restless  yearning  for  knowledge,  of  in- 
nate curiosity  concerning  the  world  about  him;  days  of  with- 
drawal because  a  father  thought  him  lazy. 
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Finally,  aged  21,  came  the  trek  to  Illinois.  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  of  a  restless  nature;  he  moved  when  the  sunspots  multi- 
plied, but  he  didn't  know  the  reason.  The  immediate  initiating 
forces  were  land  disputes  or  poor  crops  or  'greener  pastures'— 
at  a  distance.22 

For  the  fatherless  Douglas,  in  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
school,  there  began  a  conflict  with  the  urge  of  young  strength, 
the  Promethian  flare  against  restraint,  the  lure  of  success  in 
the  great  new  west.  Handsome,  energetic,  uninhibited,  quite 
at  home  and  everywhere  welcome,  it  was  small  wonder  that  he 
had  no  hesitancy  in  breaking  early  ties.  At  an  age  when  the 
lanky,  uncouth,  uncertain  Abe  Lincoln  was  guiding  the  lum- 
bering wagon  and  the  family  possessions  on  the  migration 
to  Illinois,  Douglas  went  west  with  supreme  confidence  in  him- 
self, in  his  world,  in  his  destiny.  Hardly  settled  in  Illinois,  he 
was  busily  putting  his  success  program  into  action. 

IN  ILLINOIS 

When  the  Lincolns  moved  to  Illinois,  Abraham  had  reached 
his  final  growth.  He  was  powerful,  sinewy,  and  weighed  more 
than  200  pounds.  "He  grew  up  like  a  forest  oak— tough,  solid, 
knotty,  gnarled,  standing  out  with  power  against  the  storm." 

But  the  storms  did  leave  their  imprint.  He  was  to  become 
the  thin,  gaunt  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  with  a  'consumptive  build,' 
ill  proportioned,  with  a  thin,  high  pitched  voice,  with  little 
blood  in  his  skin— a  skin  that  was  wrinkled  and  worn.  He 
became  slower  in  movement,  and  with  this  there  was  a  weight 
decline  of  almost  50  pounds. 

What  were  the  storms  and  stresses?  In  the  first  place,  unusual 
cold.  The  first  winters  in  the  early  '30's  in  Illinois  were  more 
than  severe.  He  froze  his  feet  in  one  such  period.23  The  food 
was  poor.  Food  was  not  plentiful  nor  was  it  well  prepared  for 
the  farm  hand  and  rail  splitter  and  village  merchant.  There 
is    the   possibility    that    Lincoln    developed   some    tuberculous 
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activity.24  Lincoln's  mother  was  regarded  as  tuberculous  and 
Lincoln  himself  evidently  considered  the  possibility  that  he 
too,  was  sick  from  the  disease.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the 
factors  that  influenced  him  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  as  one 
subjecting  him  to  less  physical  fatigue  and  strain.  To  this  day 
the  people  of  the  Kentucky  region  from  which  he  sprang  have 
very  high  tuberculosis  death  rates.25  What  is  more  significant, 
Tad,  Lincoln's  youngest  and  favorite  son,  who  spent  much  of 
his  time  with  his  father,  later  died  of  tuberculosis.26 

We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  he  had  malaria,  considering 
the  time  and  the  place.  Children  got  their  infection  early, 
became  resistant,  with  occasional  later  'flare-ups.'  Then  there 
was  actual  physical  fatigue.  Individuals  of  the  exaggerated 
slender  type  are  not  adapted  to  sustained,  hard  physical  work. 
Lincoln  had  to  do  much  hard  work  in  the  early  Illinois  days. 
Consciously  or  subconsciously  he  knew  his  limitations.  Hard 
work  was  not  pleasant  for  him— another  reason  for  choosing 
the  legal  career. 

Possibly  emotional  trauma  played  its  part.  There  was  the 
Ann  Rutledge  attachment  and  its  tragic  termination;  the  finan- 
cial embarrassment  that  followed  his  mercantile  venture  in 
Illinois;  the  death  of  his  sister  in  childbirth— to  mention  but  a 
few  of  the  episodes  of  the  time.27 

All  these  represented  emotional  blows  that  were  inflicted  at 
times  when  his  physical  and  mental  fiber  was  under  strain  from 
the  many  other  factors  in  the  constellation. 

THE  BODY  BUILD 

Now  for  a  view  of  the  body  build  as  their  contemporaries 
described  them  when  they  had  ripened  to  maturity.  It  is  of  im- 
portance for  us  for  a  survey  of  the  more  apparent  differences 
in  the  opposite  human  types. 

"Lincoln  was  six  feet,  four  inches  high  in  his  stocking  feet,  con- 
sumptive by  build,  and  hence  more  or  less  stoop-shouldered.  He 
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was  very  tall,  thin,  and  gaunt.  When  he  rose  to  speak  to  the  jury 
or  to  crowds  of  people,  he  inclined  forward,  was  awkward,  angular, 
ungainly,  odd,  and  being  a  very  sensitive  and  diffi- 
dent man,  both  added  to  his  oddity  and  awkward- 
ness. Lincoln's  voice  when  he  first  began  speaking, 
was  shrill,  squeaking,  piping,  unpleasant;  his  gen- 
eral look,  his  form,  his  pose,  the  color  of  his  flesh, 
wrinkled  and  dry.  He  seemed  to  have  no  blood  in 
his  frame.  His  flesh  was  dark,  wrinkled,  folded;  it 
looked  dry  and  leathery,  tough  and  everlasting.  His 
eyes  were  small  and  gray,  his  head  small  and  his 
forehead  receding.28" 


We  turn  to  Douglas. 

He  came  to  Illinois  at  the  same  age  as  Lin- 
coln; he,  too,  came  as  a  stranger,  poor,  rather 
forlorn.  Short  in  stature,  5  feet,  4  inches;  at 
first  slender  and  then  rapidly  rounding  out,  he 
had  a  large  head  and  a  broad  face.  The  com- 
plexion was  rich  and  dark.  Large  deep  blue 
eyes  and  a  fine  cut  mouth  added  charm  to  his  features.  His 
chest  broad,  shoulders  square,  hands  and  feet 
small,  he  was  a  sturdy,  strong,  solid  man. 
He  was  not  haggard  and  fatigued,  as  Lincoln. 
He  was  buoyant,  energetic,  bustling. 

No  bloodless,  leathery,  wrinkled  skin- 
Stephen's  was  soft  as  that  of  a  woman;  his  was 
no  squeaking  high  pitched  voice;  on  the  con- 
trary his  was  full,  resonant,  with  a  wide  range, 
and  in  complete  control.  There  was  no  diffi- 
dent, uncertain,  halting  approach  to  life  for 
Douglas;  his  was  immediate  attack,  penetra- 
tion, and  success:  State's  Attorney  within  a 
year,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  he 
was  28  (though  he  knew  relatively  little  law), 
and  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois  at  34. 
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I  said  in  the  preface  that  we  would  follow  very  simple  lines  of 
attack  on  the  problem  of  human  differences,  so  we  shall  inter- 
rupt the  Lincoln-Douglas  portrayal  at  this  point  to  present 
the  first  excursion. 

BODY  SURFACE 

We  will  look  at  a  drop  of  water.  The  very  striking  thing 
about  it  is  its  shape,  a  perfect  sphere.  It  assumes  the  shape  of 
the  sphere  because  the  sphere  accommodates  the  largest  volume 
within  the  compass  of  the  smallest  surface  area.  The  proportions 
of  the  surface  area  to  the  mass  are  of  vast  importance,  whether 
for  an  organic  or  inorganic  particle  or  for  the  human,  for  that 
matter. 

For  the  droplet  of  water  the  pressure  of  the  air  molecules, 
bombarding  the  water  from  all  sides,  compresses  the  water 
mass  into  the  shape  that  it  takes.  As  a  result,  the  spherical  form, 
whether  in  the  water  droplet,  in  an  animal  cell,  or  in  the  human 
body,  provides  the  least  exposure  to  the  environment,  i.e.  to 
all  the  forces  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Remember:  round  shape— relatively  less  surface,  less  suscepti- 
bility to  the  environment. 

But  our  mass  can  take  another  form.  We  will  merely  add 
a  trace  of  adhesive  to  our  droplet  of  water.  Now  we  can  observe 
it  stretch— a  long  fiber  that,  in  theory  at  least,  could  be  ex- 
tended a  mile  or  two  or  three.  At  once  we  have  an  entirely 
different  physical  condition,  now  an  unbelievably  great  surface 
area  by  contrast  to  the  volume  contained  by  that  surface.  The 
droplet,  or  the  cell,  or  the  human  body  will  then  become  more 
susceptible  to  the  environment;  energy  impacts  will  bring 
about  much  greater  change. 

Remember:  slender  shape— more  surface  exposure,  greater 
susceptibility  to  environmental  impacts. 

The  diagram  will  illustrate  the  transition  and  its  immediate 
application  to  the  human  form. 
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Now  another  temporary  interruption.  It  is  the  pressure  of 
the  air  molecules  against  the  water  molecules  that  shapes  and 
conditions  the  water  droplet.  The  interface,  i.e.  the  surface 
where  water  and  air  are  in  contact,  is  a  zone  where  a  dynamic 
equilibrium  is  maintained— where  water  molecules  are  leaving 

the  water  surface  and  entering 
the  air  and  air  molecules  are 
entering  and  dissolving  in  the 
water.  In  such  an  interchange 
the  temperatures  are  of  major 
importance. 

Air  and  temperature!  Life 
began  in  water  media.  Our 
complicated  organic  mecha- 
nisms as  well  as  the  simpler 
ones,  are  built  up  wholly  on 
such  simple  forces  and  in  such 
simple  media:  water  and  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen  and  carbon,  and 
above  all— indeed  very  literal- 
ly above  all— sunlight  and  the 
energy  therefrom  derived. 

We  supreme  humans  still 
have  our  body  surface  (skin 
and  mucous  membranes)  inclosing  a  mass  of  billions  of  indi- 
vidual cells.  The  surface  area  which  we  present  to  the  world 
about  us  is  either  proportionately  large  (the  slender  individual, 
the  Lincoln  type)  or  proportionately  small  (the  roly-poly,  pyknic, 
Douglas  type).  The  air  that  surrounds  us  and  that  bombards  our 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  with  its  millions  and  millions  of 
molecules— which  transmits  energy  from  space  beyond,  that  air 
is  still  the  most  important  factor  in  our  environment,  for 
through  it  come  the  conditioning  temperature  forces.  Our  air, 
less  directly  our  soil  and  our  water,  and,  making  up  the  entire 
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and  Body  Build. 
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background,  our  sun— these  are  the  forces  that  govern  us  indi- 
vidually, as  well  as  in  mass.  In  these  days  of  good  clothing 
and  warm  houses,  of  automobiles  and  sheltering  subways,  we 
are  very  apt  to  forget  the  primeval  forces,  but  they  still  govern 
our  reactions. 

In  proceeding,  keep  these  in  mind  as  we  survey  Lincoln  and 
his  antagonist,  Douglas. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Given  these  two  different  human  types,  now  placed  into  the 
same  physical  environment  in  primitive  central  Illinois,  we 
have  before  us  the  general  problem  of  their  reaction. 

First  of  all,  to  the  air  mass  in  which  they  had  their  being.  This 
is  about  the  last  thing  that  any  historian  would  consider,  or 
the  psychologist  or  the  general  biologist,  for  that  matter. 

What  is  this  air  mass?  In  ordinary  language,  it's  the  weather. 
Weather  is  the  term  we  use  to  designate  the  day-by-day  change 
in  the  air  mass.  Periods  of  turbulence  we  call  storms.  The 
longer  trends  we  label  seasons.  Then  there  are  longer  climatic 
cycles  which  modern  mass  man  is  too  distracted  to  discern,  but 
the  old  farmer  will  recall  as  the  period  of  'heavy  snow  of  the  early 
'8o's'  or  the  'cold  winter  of  1917'— even  the  city  dweller  may 
recall  the  dust  storms  of  the  last  decade. 

If  we  were  encysted  amoeba  or  sluggish  winter  frogs  buried 
deep  in  the  mud,  or  even  hibernating  bears,  with  heavy  fur  and 
fat  padding  all  about  us,  the  winter  would  not  be  of  much  con- 
cern. But  we  are  hairless  mammals,  free-living  naked  cell 
groups  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  protected  only  by  our  skin 
and  by  our  wits. 

We  reached  our  present  status  by  four  or  five  rapid  jumps 
in  the  scale  of  evolution,  that  is,  rapid  in  terms  of  the  geological 
ages: 

First,  when  our  ancestors  developed  stereoscopic  vision  and 

raised  their  heads  to  look  about. 
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Second,  when  this  step  was  followed  by  a  more  erect  position, 

freeing  the  hands  for  purposes  other  than  locomotion. 

Third,  the  coincident  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  jaw  and 

the  enlargement  of  the  cranial  vault,  the  latter  made  possible 

when  the  muscular  pull  on  the  cranial  vault  was  reduced. 

Fourth,  the  loss  of  hair  from  the  body,  and  finally, 

Fifth,  the  development  of  speech. 

Each  fits  into  a  chain  of  evolutionary  progression,  but  for 
the  moment  we  will  consider  only  the  loss  of  body  hair,  one  of 
the  very  significant  factors  in  our  transformation. 

The  loss  of  hair  made  us  much  more  susceptible,  much  more 
sensitive  to  the  air  mass  in  which  our  ancestors  existed.  When 
they  lived  in  a  relatively  stable  air  mass— let  us  say,  toward  the 
tropics  or  near  the  ocean  shores  of  the  southern  latitudes— it 
didn't  make  much  difference,  but  when  the  great  ice  masses 
thrust  forth  from  the  poles  and  frigid  blasts  swept  over  our 
erstwhile   ancestral   paradise,    something   happened. 

Our  ancestors  had  to  retreat  before  the  ice,  or  they  became 
tough,  or  they  became  smart;  if  they  didn't,  they  simply  were 
not  our  ancestors! 

Quite  a  few  retreated.  Their  descendants  still  live  in  remote 
places  of  the  earth— the  primitive  Australoids,  the  pygmies  in 
the  forests— scattered  groups  in  far  eastern  islands. 

Vast  numbers  perished;  not  killed  directly  by  the  push  of  the 
ice  mass— but  died  from  disease,  from  hunger,  from  the  hard- 
ships of  migration,  from  bitter  battling. 

Some  perfected  the  mechanisms  of  adjustment.  They  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  new  demands  that  the  changing 
climate  decreed,  their  skin  developed  the  ability  to  adjust 
rapidly  to  cold  and  to  heat;  they  became  better  insulators  when 
the  cold  winds  blew  and  better  radiators  when  the  hot  winds 
blew.  Such  adjustment  caused  great  strain  on  the  heart  and  the 
blood  vessels,  for  the  blood  mass  had  to  be  pushed  back  and 
forth  rapidly  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  and  back  again, 
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depending  on  the  need  for  radiation  or  insulation.  But  change 
in  vascularity  also  provided  change  in  the  blood  supply  in  the 
brain,  and,  with  difference  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  blood  in  the  brain,  the  brain  cells  were  stimulated  or  de- 
pressed; the  comfortable  stable  state  was  certainly  disturbed. 
Some  of  our  ancestors  were  forced  to  cerebrate,  to  think  faster 
and  harder  and  oftener. 

Some  such  individuals  who  survived  because  they  thought 
better  and  faster  became  inventive  and  developed  protection 
from  the  cold— first  used  furs,  then  clothing,  and  then  developed 
shelter  and  housing.  The  greatest  step  was  taken  with  the 
taming  of  fire. 

Prototypes  of  these  tough  and  sharp  witted  survivors  (as  far 
as  we  know,  mostly  in  the  north  Asiatic  land  mass),  are  before 
us  for  our  consideration  in  Lincoln  and  in  Douglas. 

Animals  and  man  produce  more  diverse  types  the  greater 
the  variability  of  their  environment.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
changing  environment  that  results  in  what  we  term  evolution.29 

The  more  variable  the  environmental  strain  (for  primitive 
man,  environmental  strain  meant  primarily  the  air  mass;  indi- 
rectly, soil  and  water;  finally,  the  social  group)  the  greater  the 
number  of  variants  produced  by  the  human  group  for  selection 
for  survival.  In  very  taxing  times  this  differentiation  is  useful 
because  certain  physical  types  might  have  a  better  chance  for 
living. 

More  tall  and  slender  types,  more  broad  and  stocky  types 
would  be  created,  probably  proportionately  fewer  of  the  in- 
between,  middle-of-the-road  types. 

Said  Herndon  on  this  point: 

"You  ask  me  if  I  ever  saw  in  this  great  Wild  West  many  men  of 
Lincoln's  type,  and  to  which  I  answer,  yes.  The  first  settlers  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Illinois  were  men  of  that  type.  They  came  from 
the  limestone  regions  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  etc.,  and 
were  men  of  giant  strength,  physically  fine  and  by  nature  were 
mentally  strong.  They  were  originals,  were  individualists.  They  had 
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no  education  and  no  culture,  but  good  nature  helped  them.  The 
strong  alone  from  1818  to  1830  could  get  here,  and  the  strong  alone 
could  survive  here.  Some  of  these  men  were  politicians,  some  lawyers, 
some  farmers,  etc.  No  one  was  like  Lincoln,  and  yet  many  men 
were  of  his  type.  I  cannot  now  further  explain  than  to  say  that 
conditions  made  this  class  of  men— may  explain  to  you  sometime. 
Limestone  water,  so  scientists  say,  gave  us  big  frames,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  life  in  this  urbanship  and  the  South  gave  us,  if  you  please, 
mental  fire.  A  forest  life  makes  us  sad— and  thoughtful.  I  think  that 
by  nature  we  were  a  great  people.  We  were  rude  and  rough,  had  no 
polish,  no  culture.  Each  man  and  woman  was  himself  or  herself 
individually;  distinct  individuality  was  the  rule." 

WHAT  THE  AIR  WAVES  DO  TO  US 

Just  what  does  the  weather  do  to  us?30  Let  us  put  an  Indian 
in  a  canoe  and  let  him  float  about  on  a  calm  sea.  The  Indian 
was  not  designed  to  live  on  the  water,  but  he  invented  the  boat, 
and  he  built  it  with  simple  tools  devised  by  his  brain,  and 
he  made  use  of  simple  materials  provided  in  his  environment. 

As  long  as  the  sea  is  calm  he  will  get  along  very  well,  there 
is  little  work,  little  strain— even  a  sick  Indian  or  an  old  Indian 
can  survive. 

Now  we  will  add  wind  and  weather,  a  stiff  breeze,  a  choppy 
sea.  Our  Indian  must  do  real  work.  If  the  canoe  is  poor  or  the 
paddle  breaks,  there  will  be  trouble.  If  the  Indian  is  fatigued 
or  old  or  sick,  he  will  be  in  dire  straits.  Automatically  he  must 
balance  and  coordinate.  Some  of  this  he  does  by  conscious 
effort,  some  movements  are  reflex,  autonomic  coordination 
must  be  adequate.  In  such  a  seemingly  simple  process  an  im- 
mense number  of  different  organic  tasks  must  be  integrated. 
When  some  muscles  contract,  others  must  relax.  The  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  working  muscles  must  at  the  same  time  dilate  and  the 
heart  must  pump  more  blood. 

But  while  the  heart  is  doing  this,  the  liver  must  give  up  sugar 
so  that  the  muscles  can  have  added  energy.  In  the  meantime  the 
lungs  must  ventilate  faster  to  remove  accumulating  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  body.  Coincidentally  there  is  water  loss  from 
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lungs  and  skin  and  more  water  must  flow  from  the  tissues  into 
the  blood.  It  is  a  smooth  and  endless,  uninterrupted,  integrated 
chain  of  events  as  adjustments  follow  adjustments. 

Of  course  our  Indian  cannot  keep  up  the  pace  indefinitely. 
Sooner  or  later  he  will  be  fatigued,  either  because  his  stores  of 
energy  will  be  exhausted  or  waste  products  will  accumulate;  an 
indefinite  strain  means  ultimate  collapse. 

Instead  of  this  moderate  strain  of  our  stiff  breeze  and  choppy 
sea,  we  put  our  Indian 
and  his  canoe  through  a 
gale  and  some  waves  that 
are  really  big.  Now  life 
will  depend  wholly  on  his 
strength  and  on  the  qual- 
ity of  his  equipment.  But 
if  in  addition  there  is 
some  catastrophic  aug- 
mentation of  the  environ- 
mental thrust,  he  may  be 
swamped.  Even  if  he 
isn't,  the  canoe  may  ship 
water.   Then   it  will   not 

handle  so  readily;  a  lesser  strain  now  added  may  provide  the  final 
blow  that  wrecks  him. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  and  you  and  I  are  not  navigating 
canoes  nor  negotiating  crests  and  troughs  in  a  turbulent  sea. 
But  actually,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  and  you  and  I  and  all  of  us 
living  in  the  region  of  the  storm  tracks  are  constantly  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  day  in  and  day  out  as  we  have  to 
navigate  and  negotiate  the  air  waves  constantly  passing  over  us. 

The  graph  of  the  daily  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures for  Chicago  (Fig.  4)  for  the  year  1940  will  illustrate  the 
point.  Our  own  private  birch-bark  canoes,  that  is,  our  bodies, 
had  to  adjust  to  swings  of  temperature  of  more  than  50 °  F. 
on  some  days,  and  from  lows  of  — 150  to  highs  of  over  1000  in 


Fig.  s.  An  Indian  and  the  Water  Waves. 
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the  summer.  Note  that  such  high  waves  came  so  fast  and 
furious  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  that  it  cer- 
tainly took  good  airmanship  and  strong  craft  to  bring  us  through 
on  an  even  keel. 

We  all  do  this.  But  in  some  ways  the  Lincoln  types  have  a 
harder  job.  They  haven't  much  fat  padding  in  their  skin. 
They  haven't  many  reserves  in  the  liver,  in  the  bone  marrow, 


Fig.  4.  The  Air  Waves  that  We  Have  to  Negotiate.  Maximal  and  Minimal 
Daily  Temperatures  for  the  Year  1940.  (From  —150  to  1020 ' ,  with  fluctuations 
of  almost  500  in  24  hours). 

in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  in  the  muscles.  Every  adjust- 
ment that  has  to  be  made  to  the  environment  must  be  made  by 
a  change  in  the  blood  distribution;  one  moment  the  skin  must 
be  a  radiator,  the  next  moment  an  insulator.  Naturally  the 
slender  types  are  better  radiators  than  insulators,  but  they  will 
need  more  fuel  to  keep  the  body  warm.  More  often,  they  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  mechanisms  of  adjustment,  on  the  thyroid 
and  adrenal  glands,  on  the  nervous  system;  the  wider  the  swing 
in  the  amplitude  of  adjustment,  the  wider  the  reflection  in  the 
blood  chemistry,  in  organ  function,  in  the  feeling  of  well  being 
or  fatigue,  and  in  the  moods. 

Consciously  and  subconsciously  the  slender  types  try  to 
protect  themselves,  try  to  save  energy  whenever  possible.  They 
make  use  of  more  shelter,  withdraw  within  themselves  and  lower 
the  metabolic  rate.  Their  skin  may  become  tough  and  dry  and 
wrinkled;  they  may  eat  much  food  but  drink  little  water;  and 
in  the  meantime  they  keep  the  mechanisms  of  adjustment  at 
the  peak  of  condition.  The  vascular  system  may  remain  young 
because  of  use.  Generally  speaking,  frequent  use,  unless  over- 
done, leads  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  function. 
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When  they  are  relatively  young  the  broad  Douglas  types  have 
a  better  time,  biologically  speaking.  They  have  enough  fat  pad- 
ding in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  to  blunt  the  effect 
of  cold  and  weather  change.  They  don't  have  to  push  the  blood 
mass  around  so  much,  they  don't  need  as  much  energy,  they 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  oxygen  they  inspire.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  accumulate  reserves  of  fat  and  water,  sugar  and 
protein,  vitamins  and  minerals.  Remember  that  Douglas 
rounded  out  in  the  late  twenties  while  Lincoln  became  much 
more  slender. 

If  they  have  more  reserves  they  have  less  need  of  shelter. 
They  can  spend  energy,  they  can  feel  buoyant  and  exuberant, 
they  have  health  and  good  will  in  plenty.  They  will  have  more 
time  and  interest  in  the  world  about  them,  they  will  be  less 
introspective.  The  outside  world  becomes  their  field  of  interest 
because  they  don't  have  to  devote  so  much  energy  toward  keep- 
ing the  outside  world  outside  of  themselves— nature  does  it  with 
its  fat  padding.  They  are  seldom  blue  or  depressed,  but  they 
may  be  irritable.  They  do  very  well  in  winter;  but  not  so  well 
in  summer  because  their  skin  does  not  radiate  heat  as  effi- 
ciently. 

Apart  from  the  differences  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  actual 
physical  and  chemical  buffering  and  the  resulting  differences 
in  the  amplitude  of  the  biochemical  swings  that  can  be  ob- 
served in  our  Lincoln  and  Douglas  types,  the  possibility  exists 
that  the  one  may  swing  too  far  in  one  direction  (the  Lincoln 
type,  too  acid)  or  in  the  other  (the  Douglas  type,  too  alkaline), 
with  summation  episodes  in  the  winter  or  in  the  summer.  The 
reaction  of  the  human  group  to  the  air  mass  in  which  we  live 
is  generally  alike,  although  each  and  every  individual  has  modi- 
fications in  the  amplitude  of  the  rhythmic  swing  that  will 
depend  on  age  and  sex,  on  previous  experience,  or  diet,  on  the 
degree  of  exposure  or  the  adequacy  of  shelter.  In  its  simplest 
form  this  reactive  sequence  can  be  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 

We  picture  merely  the  systolic  and  diastolic  blood  pressure 
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Fig.  5.  Diagram  to  Illustrate  Environmental  Impacts  on  Blood  Pressure 
with  Resulting  "Stop"  and  "Go"  Phases.  Amplification  of  impulses  in- 
dicated at  1-2  and  1-2-3-4-5,  with  cumulative  effects. 


levels  for  a  series  of  days  when  some  energy  impact  has  to  be 
met— be  it  cold,  an  infection,  an  injury,  an  emotional  upset. 
Immediately  the  body  sets  out  to  shut  itself  off  from  the  harmful 
world  about  it.  Constricting  substances  are  poured  into  the 
circulation  from  the  glands  (pituitary,  adrenal,  etc.)  and  the 
skin  vessels,  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  pelvic  vessels  contract.  Bet- 
ter insulation  thus  results.  Naturally  with  this  constriction  of 
the  vessel  coats,  the  general  level  of  the  blood  pressure  rises; 
the  actual  metabolic  rate  of  the  cell  body  and  of  the  cell  mass 
decreases;  sugar  spills  from  the  liver,  cells  are  less  permeable, 
cholesterol  enters  the  cell  membrane,  for  the  time  being  there 
is  less  breakdown  of  the  cells.  With  all  this,  resistance  is  en- 
hanced—not only  to  the  cold,  but  even  to  such  a  thing  as  an 
electrical  current,  or  to  injury  in  general. 

In  some  individuals  we  can  observe  the  pallor  in  the  skin 
vessels;  other  individuals  may  even  faint  if  the  circulation 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  diminished  sufficiently.  That  pro- 
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cedure  stops  conscious  reactions  the  while  the  more  primitive 
reactions  of  the  body  may  go  on.  Under  certain  circumstances 
such  a  mechanism  has  its  merits. 

Emotionally  conditioned  vascular  arrangements  tend  to  be 
transient,  the  reactions  that  are  more  prolonged  are  more  often 
due  to  cold. 

But  nature  never  lets  the  balance  swing  too  far  too  long. 
Compensatory  mechanisms  step  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
Every  organic  process  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  wave-like  efforts 
that  maintain  an  unstable  equilibrium. 

The  very  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels  in  large  areas  of 
the  body,  involving  tissue  areas  operating  under  duress,  means 
that  the  cells,  as  the  oxygen  supply  becomes  scanty,  proceed  to 
do  something  about  it.  Air  hunger  is  the  one  thing  that  the 
simplest  cell  must  take  note  of,  because  without  oxygen  it  will 
perish.  It  can  struggle  violently;  this  may  take  the  form  of 
movement  or  an  increased  change  in  some  other  function  or 
activity,  most  often  the  production  of  substances  that  will 
dilate  the  blood  vessels.  The  cell  may  proceed  to  shift  its 
chemical  economy  into  a  different  groove,  getting  energy  from 
sugar  by  a  simple  bypass  mechanism.  Or  it  may  put  its  energy 
demands  into  a  lower  gear,  reducing  the  metabolic  plane  of  its 
existence. 

Even  we  can  still  make  use  of  some  or  all  of  these  mechanisms, 
but  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  immediate  reaction  is  one  of  the 
former  types.  The  individual  cells  do  something  in  the  way  of 
protest,  they  produce  capillary-active  substances  (these  involve 
the  increased  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  lactic  acid,  hista- 
mine-like  substances,  intermediary  acid  products  of  altered  fat 
metabolism,  etc.).  The  upshot  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
former  organic  trend.  The  blood  pressure  begins  to  decline 
while  the  metabolism  of  the  organism  increases,  the  cells  be- 
come more  permeable,  more  acids  are  excreted,  cholesterol  is 
released  and  enters  in  larger  amounts  into  the  blood  stream. 
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All  this  would  be  simple  enough  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
adjustment  to  cold  and  weather  and  the  many  other  environ- 
mental effectors  with  which  we  must  deal,  were  it  not  for  one 
disturbing  fact.  We  do  not  always  have  sufficient  time  to  re- 
cover our  balance  before  the  next  blow  comes!  Hippocrates 
said  that  it  took  about  ten  days  to  recover  from  a  weather 
disturbance  that  was  severe  in  character  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.31 

If  the  body  must  meet  such  situations  too  frequently,  if  they 
are  too  severe,  or  if  the  organism  is  too  sensitive,  is  poorly 
protected  or  has  insufficient  reserves,  then  violent  swings  occur 
in  the  chemical  balance  as  the  organism  seeks  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium.  Blood  pressure  may  go  too  high  or  too  low, 
the  acid-base  balance  may  swing  from  highs  to  extreme  lows, 
the  calcium  and  the  potassium  level  gyrate  in  wide  excursions, 
cell  fluid  pendulate  from  states  of  extreme  hydration  to  de- 
hydration. At  the  extremes  we  may  'ship  water'  as  did  our 
Indian  in  his  canoe.  We  may  actually  be  swamped,  our  canoe 
may  break,  we  may  lose  our  paddle,  and  then  the  organism 
is  in  trouble! 

Hippocrates  knew  all  this  very  well,  it  was  old  doctrine  in  his 
day  and  he  merely  confirmed  the  theory  by  actual  observation 
in  his  patients. 

Naturally  our  Lincoln  type  will  swing  too  deeply  into  the 
trough  after  cold  (in  the  winter  and  spring  when  the  reserves 
are  exhausted).  Our  Douglas  type  may  overshoot  the  wave, 
swing  up  too  high  and  swing  too  far,  most  often  with  undue  heat 
in  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn.  The  Lincoln  type,  espe- 
cially when  young,  may  be  too  labile,  the  canoe  too  frail  for  the 
storm.  The  Douglas  type  may  be  too  stable,  too  ponderous  to 
take  in  sail  rapidly  enough  to  avoid  disaster,  especially  when 
older. 

The  Lincoln  type  may  become  fatigued,  the  Douglas  type, 
crack  up. 


CHAPTER    III 

The  Complex  Lincoln — The  Simple  Douglas 


"In  such  a  climate  arise  wildness,  unsociability 
and  spirit.  For  the  frequent  shocks  to  the  mind 
impart  wildness,  destroying  tameness  and  gentle- 
ness. For  uniformity  engenders  slackness,  while 
variation  fosters  endurance  in  both  body  and 
soul." 

Hippocrates 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  REACTIONS 

THE  biochemical  instability  that  underlies  so  much  that  is 
paradoxical  in  Lincoln  found  expression  in  his  moodi- 
ness. This  has  been  well  documented  by  close  observers  of 
Lincoln  that  it  stands  without  question.  Psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  are  more  or  less  agreed  to  regard  him  as  a  split  per- 
sonality, a  schizothymic. 

Herndon,  a  layman,  records  that  Lincoln  had  a  double  con- 
science, a  double  life  with  two  states,  co-existing  in  equal  activi- 
ties although  they  succeeded  each  other  quickly.  Lincoln  was  a 
man  of  opposites,  of  terrible  contrast.  One  day  Lincoln  might  be 
in  one  state  and  people  regarded  this  as  a  characteristic  Lincoln 
personality.  On  the  next  day  this  same  man  might  be  in  a  to- 
tally different  state  and  leave  a  totally  different  impression. 
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"Lincoln  was  under  his  own  law  and  that  ruled  him  with 
the  iron  of  logic." 

"One  state  predominates  and,  while  it  so  rules,  the  other  state  is 
somewhat  quiescent,  shadowy,  yet  living,  a  real  thing.  This  is  the 
sole  reason  why  Lincoln  so  quickly  passed  from  one  state  of  con- 
sciousness to  another  and  a  different  state.  In  one  moment  he  was 
in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  then  quickly  in  another  state  when  he 
was  a  social,  talkative,  and  a  communicative  fellow." 

One  cannot  find  a  better  description  of  a  schizothymic  per- 
sonality than  this  recorded  by  Herndon,  who  therein  reveals  his 
sharp  penetration  of  the  mind  of  his  mysterious  idol. 

Masters  has  called  attention  to  his  curious  dualism  that  crops 
out  everywhere  and  at  all  times.32 

The  lability  of  Lincoln's  autonomic  nervous  system,  the  rapid 
oscillation  of  his  blood  pressure  and  of  the  blood  circulation  of 
his  body  and  brain,  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  blood  mass  from  the 
periphery  to  the  internal  organs— these  were  the  mechanism  that 
formed  the  background  of  the  peculiar  mental  traits  that  Hern- 
don has  described. 

These  mechanisms,  together  with  the  poorly  buffered  body 
and  the  slender  store  of  reserves,  the  large  surface  area  of  fat- 
free  skin,  account  for  his  behavior.  Subconscious  cerebral  proc- 
esses, well  aware  of  these  limitations,  had  to  impose  a  hidden 
governor,  hidden  because  neither  Lincoln  nor  Lincoln's  asso- 
ciates could  possibly  be  aware  of  this  control. 

This  was  the  imperative,  ever  alert  coordinator  which  molded 
thought  and  action,  no  matter  how  much  more  obvious  that 
willful  governor  of  the  cortex,  that  'free  will'  of  the  Promethian. 

Thence  came  the  powerful  inhibitions,  the  'coldness,'  the 
seeming  selfishness,  the  aloofness.  The  subconscious  governor 
demanded  that  all  expenditures  of  energy  be  strictly  budgeted. 
The  episodes  of  escape,  spells  when  he  seemed  'bereft  of  reason,' 
the  ribald  mirth,  the  sudden  impulses— all  such  were  promptly 
punished  by  rebuke  of  the  inner  master. 
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"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  curious  being;  he  had  an  idea  that  he  was  equal 
to,  if  not  superior  to  all  things;  thought  he  was  fit  and  skilled  in  all 
things,  master  of  all  things  and  graceful  in  all  things.  Lincoln  had 
not  good  judgments;  he  had  no  sense  of  the  fitness,  appropriateness, 
and  harmony  of  things." 

Well,  Herndon  was  right  in  characterizing  Lincoln  as  dis- 
harmonious in  body  and  he  observed  the  disharmoniousness 
of  the  mental  processes.  He  might  seem  very  liberal  and  chari- 
table on  the  one  hand  although  he  never  was  generous  with 
gifts  or  with  money;  on  the  other  hand  he  might  at  times  appear 
very  stingy,  though  as  Herndon  said  "he  had  none  of  the 
avarice  of  the  get,  but  had  the  avarice  of  the  keep." 

And  while  Lincoln  may  have  had  no  sense  of  the  fitness  or 
appropriateness  or  harmony  of  things,  "he  was  intensely  thought- 
ful and  persistent  and  tireless  in  his  thinking.  When  he  got  after 
a  thought,  fact,  principle,  question,  he  ran  it  down  to  the  fibers 
of  the  tap  root,  dug  it  out,  and  held  it  up  before  him  for  an  analy- 
sis, and  when  he  thus  formed  an  opinion,  no  man  could  over- 
throw it;  he  was  in  this  particular  without  an  equal."  (Herndon) 

We  see  the  mental  fibers  just  as  tenacious  as  were  those 
fibers  of  the  physical  tendons  that  formed  during  the  hard  work 
of  the  earlier  years. 

"MEN  ARE  BUT  SIMPLE  TOOLS  OF  FATE" 

I  have  said  that  Lincoln  could  not  have  been  conscious  of 
that  'inner  man,'  could  not  have  analyzed  the  deep  stream  of 
impressions,  ancestral  and  acquired,  that  had  been  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  lower,  older  tissues  of  the  brain.  But  in  these 
unusual  types,  the  very  fact  that  the  autonomic  mechanisms  of 
the  brain-stem  and  the  mid-brain  are  used  so  much  and  so  in- 
tently seems  to  have  some  effect.  The  organism  as  a  whole, 
body  and  soul,  comes  to  some  dim  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  judgment.  In  groping  and  uncertain  fashion  even 
the  cortex  of  the  brain,  the  conscious  person,  recognizes  the 
basic  significance  of  all  the  environmental  messages  as  they  link 
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the  body  to  the  world  forces  about.  And  so,  dimly  aware,  this 
kind  of  person  senses  the  oneness  of  the  individual  with  the 
universe,  the  close  linking  of  feeling  and  mood  to  the  needs 
and  the  unexpressed  desires  of  his  fellow  man. 

This  becomes  clear  when  we  read  an  impression  of  Lincoln's 
philosophy  as  outlined  by  Herndon: 

"Men  were  but  simple  tools  of  fate,  of  conditions,  and  of  laws, 
and  to  praise  men  on  the  one  hand  or  censure  them  on  the  other, 
was  in  the  abstract  wrong  in  principle  at  all  times.  The  thing,  the 
event,  was  to  be  just  as  it  had  come,  and  no  right  and  no  wrong 
and  no  virtue  and  no  vice  should  in  truth  be  attached  to  it.  The 
man,  the  people,  but  obeyed  their  superiors.  The  man,  the  people, 
and  the  whole  race  are  made  by  forces,  conditions,  environments, 
around  them,  set  in  motion  a  million  years  or  more  ago,  sweeping 
swiftly  around  the  universe  every  instant  of  time,  never  flagging, 
ever  onward.  ..." 

"Man  is  compelled  to  feel,  think,  will,  and  to  act  subject  to  the 
influences  of  these  conditions;  he,  man,  is  a  mere  child  moved  and 
made  by  this  vast  world  machine,  working  in  grooves  and  moving 
in  deep-cut  channels  forever  and  forever;  and  now  what  is  man? 
He  is  simply  a  simple  tool,  a  mere  cog  in  one  wheel,  a  part,  a  small 
part,  of  this  vast  iron  machine  that  strikes  and  cuts,  grinds  and 
mashes,  all  things  including  man,  that  resist  it.  Events,  the  fates, 
decreed  them,  and  what  they  decree  is  irresistible  and  inevitable, 
and  no  prayers  of  ours  can  arrest  or  reverse  the  decree." 

DOUGLAS  NEEDED  NO  PHILOSOPHY 

We  turn  to  Douglas.  What  a  different  outlook!  It  was  literally 
an  outlook,  for  Douglas  looked  out,  not  in.  This,  too,  is  logical 
and  easy  to  understand.  Given  the  broad  habitus  with  plenty 
of  reserves,  good  skin  buffering,  large  vessels  adequately  supply- 
ing all  the  organs,  with  no  violent  fluctuations  of  the  blood 
supply,  there  is  no  fatigue  from  constant  shifting  of  the  blood 
mass.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  primitive  brain  centers  to 
be  on  edge  or  unduly  alert,  the  subconscious  governor  may 
doze  along,  comfortable  because  the  alarms  coming  from  the 
outer  world  are  conveniently  met  at  the  periphery  of  the  hu- 
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man  cell  complex;  the  citadel  may  remain  at  ease,  plastic  and 
pliant.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  up  inhibitions  that  will  hide 
the  turmoil  of  the  internal  commotion  behind  an  exterior  that 
seems  aloof  and  mysterious. 

The  pyknic  needs  no  philosophy  of  life  as  long  as  his  diges- 
tion holds  out— and  it  usually  does.  It  is  the  slender  individual 
that  has  indigestion  and  philosophy  and  morals,  moods  and 
principles.  The  pyknic  type  lives  from  day  to  day,  vegetatively 
adjusted,  organically  pleased  with  himself,  not  bothered  by 
complexes,  constipation  or  inhibitions.  If  he  has  religion,  he 
doesn't  take  it  too  seriously;  and  if  he  is  a  well-fleshed  priest  or, 
by  inclination,  a  well-fleshed  politician,  he  does  not  emulate 
Savonarola  or  Loyola,  Calvin  or  Knox— he  is  apt  to  leave  well 
enough  alone. 

I  have  no  record  that  Douglas  ever  discussed  philosophy  with 
anyone.  He  did  talk  stocks  and  women  and  horses  and  railroads, 
and  the  quality  of  vintages.  And  Destiny?  A  'steam  engine  in 
britches,'  as  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries,  makes  his  own 
Destiny! 

The  Lincoln  type  has  mental  fixations.  Lincoln's  world  was 
the  world  of  politics.  He  planned  politics,  played  politics, 
dreamed  politics,  worked  at  politics  all  his  life.  It  was  his  game, 
his  sole  diversion,  actually,  his  sole  occupation.  With  his  mental 
and  physical  makeup,  he  could  admit  no  other  soul-mate.  The 
subconscious  would  not  allow  diversion— no  dissipations  in  the 
field  of  art  or  music,  in  the  trivial  amusements  of  the  towns- 
folk; no  excursions  in  book  collecting  or  special  fields  of  study; 
not  even  religion,  which,  after  all,  provided  a  pivot  for  social 
and  emotional  community  activities  in  the  pioneer  groups. 

A  Calvin,  a  Savonarola,  a  Wycliffe,  a  Loyola  admitted  no 
other  God  but  his  own  private  God  into  the  inner  sanctuary. 
Lincoln  could  admit  none  but  his  private  God,  Politics,  into  his. 

So  he  was  labeled  an  infidel  for  he  acknowledged  no  church 
creed.  In  that  day  and  age,  such  detachment  simply  was  not 
proper  in  any  social  circle.33 
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For  the  Douglas  type,  religion  offers  fewer  problems.  Douglas 
inherited  Congregationalism  and  finally  acquired  Catholicism 
along  with  his  second  wife  but  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 

and  in  between,  he  probably 
had  no  compelling  convic- 
tions. So,  too,  there  was  a  wide 
latitude  in  other  interests— in 
=^  art,  in  literature,  in  society. 
He  relished  good  food  and  ex- 
cellent vintages;  he  enjoyed  a 
good  Havana. 

In  Washington  he  enjoyed 
society  and  during  the  hustings  he  enjoyed  such  comfort  as  was 
possible: 

"The  private  car  was  partly  showmanship  but  mainly  comfort. 
While  the  Republicans  affected  horror  at  the  extravagance  and 
pomp  of  a  private  car,  it  was  a  shrewd  plan  to  save  Douglas'  strength 
and  health  in  a  campaign  whose  rigors  could  be  estimated  in  ad- 
vance." 

But  all  the  while  Lincoln  just  'trailed  along.'  We  read: 

"On  the  same  train  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  the  Republican 
strategists  gathered  at  Chicago  had  decided  should  stick  to  Douglas 
like  a  burr,  going  everywhere  Douglas  went  and  making  answering 
speeches  whenever  he  could.  Folk  observed  his  entrance  to  the 
Bloomington  Hotel,  carrying  an  old  carpet  bag,  wearing  an  over- 
grown, weather-beaten  silk  hat,  and  a  long,  loosely  fitted  black 
alpaca  suit.  As  he  chattered  with  the  hotel  clerk,  friends  rushed  up 
shouting,  'How  are  you,  Old  Abe?'  " 

Lincoln  was  satisfied  with  anything  to  fill  up.  His  eating 
habits  "were  like  himself,  odd  and  wholly  irregular.  He  loved 
nothing  and  ate  mechanically.  I  have  seen  him  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  never  unless  recalled  to  his  senses  would  he  think  of 
food.   He   was   a  peculiar  man."34 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  by  others  to  Lincoln's 
slowness  of  thought  and  action.  That  was  the  result  of  the  lack 
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of  reserves,  the  unconscious  throttling  of  the  wilful  impulses,  the 
imperative  necessity  of  conserving  sugars  and  fats  and  minerals 
for  the  major  interest.  "Lincoln  had  a  low  or  slow  circulation  of 
the  blood."  Tall,  slender  people  often  do.  In  Lincoln's  day 
doctors  didn't  measure  blood  pressure  by  nice  instruments,  they 
used  their  finger  sense. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  Herndon35  drew  the  correct  in- 
ference: "Hence  he  had  not  (so)  much  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body."  Slowing  down  the  metabolic  tempo  is  one 
method  of  conserving  the  life  of  the  tired  cell  or  body. 

Alcohol  made  him  'feel  flabby  and  undone.'  Alcohol  dilates 
the  peripheral  vessels,  it  would  break  down  the  outer  line  of 
defense,  it  would  lower  the  blood  pressure,  and,  of  course,  Lin- 
coln would  be  more  than  normally  conscious  of  this  effect. 

Douglas  displayed  the  pyknic's  'amazing  capacity  for  friend- 
ship' as  well  as  complete  adaptability.  No  sooner  arrived  in 
pioneer  Illinois,  he 

"doffed  his  eastern  dress  and  manners,  and  assumed  a  suit  of  Ken- 
tucky jeans,  together  with  a  colorful  frontier  vocabulary.  Before 
long  he  hobnobbed  with  the  Border  Democracy  like  one  to  the 
manner  born. 

"By  the  time  Douglas  had  been  in  Winchester  a  week  he  wrote 
home  that  already  he  had  become  'a  Western  man,  with  Western 
feelings,  principles  and  interests,'  and  had  selected  Illinois  for  his 
home.  He  spent  his  spare  time  either  mingling  with  the  people  and 
forming  acquaintances,  or  pettifogging  in  the  Justice  court.  Through 
this  technique  he  became  'popular  among  the  Suckers'— as  the  in- 
habitants of  Illinois,  'the  Sucker  State,'  had  dubbed  themselves— 
and  had  money  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  and  purchase  a  small 
library. 

"He  was  the  sort  of  man  any  of  us  would  delight  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  know.  Able,  courageous,  captivating  in  company,  he 
was  staunchly  loyal  as  a  friend.  Yet  neither  his  opportunistic  genius 
nor  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  nor  his  persuasiveness  in  court 
or  Congress,  chiefly  distinguished  him  from  the  other  politicians 
of  his  day  and  generation." 


saw*-- 
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By  contrast,  regard  the  Lincoln  type: 

"Lincoln  kept  aloof  from  men  generally,  few  knew  him;  he  would 
be  cheerful  and  chatty,  somewhat  social  and  communicative,  tell 
his  stories,  his  jokes,  laugh  and  smile,  and  yet  you  could  see,  if  you 
had  a  keen  sense  perception  of  human  character,  that  Lincoln's  soul 
was  not  present,  that  it  was  in  another  sphere;  he  was  an  abstracted 
and  an  absent-minded  man;  he  was  with  you  and  he  was  not  with 
you;  he  was  familiar  with  you  and  yet  he  kept  you  at  a  distance, 
substantially  saying  to  himself;  'This  nature  of  mine  is  mine  alone, 
and  it  is  sacred  ground  on  which  no  man  shall  tread.'  It  is  well  to 
note  this  peculiarity  of  Lincoln." 

We  do  not  have  to  surmise  that  Lincoln  was  different— the 
evidence  is  clear  cut— but  the  paradoxical  personality  was  really 
quite  harmonious  in  its  very  disharmony;  it  revealed  a  complex 
mental  pattern  which,  from  close  contact  with  the  soil,  made 
the  superficial  impression  of  great  simplicity.  Because  of  this 
same  primitive  environment,  the  mental  pattern  was  richly 
endowed  with  what  we  call  instinct— common  sense.  There  was 
concealed  an  immense  emotional  play,  most  always  suppressed 
and  inhibited;  a  physical  and  mental  system  that  was  biologi- 
cally unstable  but  wilfully  protected  from  that  instability  by 
the  suppression  of  outward  expressions  of  inner  turbulence. 
Protected,  too,  by  resistance  to  physical  work,  by  resistance  to 
the  disturbance  of  intoxicants,  by  resistance  to  emotional 
trauma,  by  the  rejection  of  all  non-essential  elaborations, 
whether  in  food,  art  or  beauty,  sex  or  friendship;  a  subcon- 
scious and  conscious  conservation  of  mental  and  physical  energy 
for  the  goal  and  for  the  goal  alone. 

THE  POLITICAL  PATH 

Naturally  an  adaptive  individual  goes  along  with  'the  spirit 
of  the  times.'  Douglas  did.  We  read: 

"The  pressure  for  public  credit  for  wild  bank,  canal  and  railroad 
schemes  was  overwhelming,  land  speculation  ran  riot,  new  towns 
were  springing  up  like  mushrooms,  'the  State  was  mad  and  the  Legis- 
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lature  went  mad  with  it.'  Douglas  fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
although  he  did  try  to  check  its  worst  excesses. 

"Many  were  the  personal  problems  confronting  candidates  in  beat- 
ing up  for  votes.  Douglas'  own  technique  was  simple;  'I  live  with  my 
constituents,  eat  with  my  constituents,  drink  with  them,  lodge  with 
them,  pray  with  them,  laugh,  hunt,  dance  and  work  with  them;  I 
eat  their  corn  dodgers  and  fried  bacon  and  sleep  two  in  a  bed  with 
them.'  "36 


Naturally  Douglas  would  wave  the  flag 
at  the  proper  time; 

"With  the  coming  of  the  Mexican  War 
Douglas  turned  ardently  to  Polk's  support, 
.  .  .  asserting  that  the  President  had  made 
an  honest  effort  to  keep  peace,  Douglas 
went  over  the  catalogue  of  aggressions  and 
insults;  of  outrages  on  our  national  flag  and 
on  the  persons  and  properties  of  our  citi- 
zens; of  the  violation  of  treaty  stipulations 
and  the  murder,  robbery  and  imprisonment 
of  our  countrymen  which  justified  the  war." 


But  through  it  all  Douglas  was  never  a  fanatic,  the  broad 
type  is  too  adaptable  to  be  fanatic,  to  be  'fixed.'  He  had  no 
'disposition  to  go,  with  a  creed  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other.'  When  he  found  anyone  dissenting  from  him  in  opinion, 
his  first  reaction  was  the  familiar  phrase,  'Come,  let  us  reason 
together.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln  couldn't  very  well  wave  the  flag; 
he  couldn't  very  well  compromise  basic  differences,  though  he 
was  practical  enough  to  make  ready  concession  when  it  came 
to  minor  matters.  Just  in  this  present  day  it  is  of  interest  to 
recall  his  stand  on  the  Mexican  War.37 

"In  1847-49  I  saw  that  Lincoln  would  ruin  himself  about  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  his  opposition  to  it,  and  so,  I  tried  to  prevent  Lin- 
coln's destruction.  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  again  and  again 
and  tried  to  induce  him  to  silence,  if  nothing  else;  but  his  sense  of 
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justice  and  his  courage  made  him  speak,  utter  his  thoughts,  as  to 
the  war  with  Mexico.  .  .  .  No  politician  in  America  can  vote  and 
live  if  he  opposes  war  in  which  the  spread  eagle  is  concerned,  Amer- 
ica. When  Lincoln  returned  home  from  Congress  in  1849,  ne  was  a 
politically  dead  and  buried  man;  he  wanted  to  run  for  Congress 
again,  but  it  was  no  use  to  try." 

Here  was  strong  mental  fiber— tenacious,  tough,  deeprooted 
—fiber  that  never  gave  way  to  mere  sentimentality,  or  sank  to 
pure  expediency.  These  slender  types  may,  because  of  their 
fixation  of  the  mental  pathways,  accept  extinction  (physically 
or  mentally)  rather  than  compromise.  Lincoln,  as  a  result  of  his 
stand  on  the  Mexican  War,  was  politically  obliterated  for  a 
decade;  only  the  powerful  management  of  his  friend  Judge 
Davis  made  Lincoln  live. 

I  said  that  these  fixations  rooted  deeply.  They  crop  out  in  his 
earliest  political  experiences,  as  in  the  episode  that  records  the 
circumstances  of  his  first  political  job.38 

Individuals  of  the  Lincoln  type  with  ideas  that  do  not  fit 
into  the  times  cannot  be  popular.  Indeed,  they  may  be  held 
up  to  ridicule  and  scorn  and  vituperation  by  their  contempo- 
raries. It  must  be  stressed  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular. 

"In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  understood  by  the  mass  of  men;  in 
the  second  place,  he  was  not  a  social  man,  not  being  'hail  fellow 
well  met';  and,  in  the  third  place,  he  was  a  man  of  his  own  ideas, 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  valor  of  their  expression. 

"The  cause  of  his  unpopularity,  rather  the  want  of  popularity, 
here  arose  out  of  two  grounds.  First,  he  did  his  own  thinking,  and 
second,  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly expressed  them."  (Herndon) 

But  within  eleven  years  Douglas  had  been  schoolmaster, 
lawyer,  State's  Attorney,  legislator,  Secretary  of  State  and  Justice 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Then  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Congress— ''For  a  man  of  thirty,  the  'widow's  son'  had  done 
very  well." 

One    more    mental    attribute.    Lincoln    was    not    possessive. 
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Tilings  outside  his  body,  outside  his  inner  shrine  were  of  less 
significance  for  him  than  for  Douglas.  Douglas  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  'main  chance.' 

Land-hungry  he  had  been  since  he  first  set  foot  on  Illinois  soil. 
Repeatedly  he  speculated;  in  the  late  fifties  he  was  a  Chicago 
millionaire.  We  may  be  justified  in  the  surmise  that  occasionally 
his  legislative  activities  may  have  been  influenced  just  a  little 
by  his  personal  interests.  Senator  Douglas  was  probably  no 
different  from  senators  today. 

The  broad  type,  outward  turned,  can  afford  to  speculate. 
He  has  surplus  energy  for  idle  imagination,  for  ventures  and 
adventures;  he  can  take  a  chance  to  lose. 

Lincoln  hated  speculation.  He  had  not  the  imagination,  the 
vision,  the  boldness  of  the  entrepreneur.  His  inner  governor 
said,  'Hold  fast  to  what  you  have,  waste  not.  Life  is  hard  for 
you,  you  cannot  gamble!'  One  has  but  to  recall  the  post-war 
boom  years  to  realize  the  stability  and  balance,  as  well  as  the 
resistance  to  mass  psychoses  that  Lincoln's  conduct  revealed 
even  in  this  sphere.   Only  once   (1836)  was  he  carried  away. 


CHAPTER    IV 

Season,  Love,  and  Death 


"Men  ought  io  know  that  from  the  brain,  and 
from  the  brain  only,  arise  our  pleasures,  joys, 
laughter  and  jests,  as  well  as  our  sorrows,  pain, 
grief  and  tears.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  makes 
us  mad  or  delirious,  inspires  us  with  dread  and 
fear,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  brings  sleep- 
lessness, inopportune  mistakes,  aimless  anxiety, 
and  acts  that  are  contrary  to  habit.  These  things 
that  we  suffer  all  come,  from  the  brain,  when  it 
is  not  healthy,  but  becomes  abnormally  hot,  cold, 
moist,  or  dry,  or  suffers  in  other  unnatural  fash- 
ion to  which  it  was  not  accustomed." 

Hippocrates 


SEASON-LOVE-DEATH 

THIS  somewhat  fragmentary  analysis  must  provide  the 
backdrop  for  our  study.  Now  we  return  to  the  soil  of 
Illinois,  to  the  spring  of  the  year  1833— just  a  little  longer  than 
two  sun  spot  cycles  after  Lincoln's  birth. 

Again  the  world  was  cold  and  cruel.  Revolutions  had  swept 
Europe.  Our  stalwart  22-year-old  farm  hand  had  arrived  in 
Sangamon  County  in  August,  1831;  weight,  210  pounds;  com- 
plexion, florid. 

What  had  just  gone  before?  With  him,  hard  work— very  hard 
work  on  the  Warnick  Farm.  Then  followed  the  severe  winter 
of  1830-1831,  when  Lincoln  froze  his  feet.  The  climate  was 
unusually  variable.  During  the  summer  there  were  heavy 
rains  and  much  malaria  and  before  long,  cholera  appeared 
and  swept  up  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Indians  became  restless.  The  hard  winter  killed  the 
game,  the  crops  were  poor— there  was  abject  misery  and  starva- 
tion in  their  tepees.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribes  regretted  their  bad 
bargain  with  the  whites  and  wanted  back  their  old  hunting 
grounds.  In  1832  came  their  pitiful  attempt  to  stay  the  onward 
flow  of  the  whites,  the  Black  Hawk  War.  What  a  puny  little 
war  it  was.  No  heroism,  no  movies,  no  radios,  no  diplomats, 
not  even  war  correspondents!  Perhaps  just  as  well  that  there 
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were  no  correspondents.  The  record  of  the  whites  was  nothing 
to  be  proud  of.  We  shot  the  emissaries  of  the  Indians  who  came 
with  white  flags.  And  when  the  Indian  squaws  with  their  little 
papoose  tried  to  escape  by  swimming  the  rivers,  we  mowed 
them  down  with  gunfire. 

It  was  just  an  obscure  episode  of  white-skinned  aggressors 
taking  land  from  dark-skinned  defenders!  Sometimes  large  wars 
are  analogous  to  small  wars.  As  in  disease,  symptoms  may  vary: 
the  rigors,  the  fevers,  the  illusions  and  the  pain— all  are  but 
expressions  of  disorder  in  an  ailing  system.  The  causes  are  so 
often  alike:  a  disturbed  biological  balance  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
area  of  the  body  or  the  world. 

Lincoln  had  participated  in  this  rather  sordid  military  ad- 
venture; he  had  marched  to  and  fro,  but  evidently  with  no 
enthusiasm.39 

On  his  return  to  Sangamon  County  Lincoln  made  his  first 
attempt  to  gain  an  office.  He  ran  for  the  State  Legislature  but 
was  defeated.  Whether  it  was  this  defeat,  whether  it  was  worry 
about  a  livelihood,  Lincoln  became  sufficiently  depressed  in 
the  spring  of  1833  to  cause  concern.  With  it  came  the  time  when 
he  became   'hollow-eyed  and  ill  looking'   at  the  age  of  24.40 

An  interesting  phenomenon,  this  spring  depression.  Cli- 
matic cycles  tend  to  repeat  themselves,  and  here  was  a  double 
sun  spot  cycle  since  the  time  when  he  was  born.  We  recall  the 
cold  winter  that  preceded  Lincoln's  conception  in  the  late 
spring  of  1808,  when  it  rained  and  rained  and  rained!  Here 
in  the  year  1833  we  were  again  on  the  hump  of  a  similar  cli- 
matic period  and  cold  winters  had  given  way  to  wet  springs 
and  wet  summers. 

Blood  pressures  were  low,  the  blood  was  relatively  acid,  the 
metabolism  first  raised— then  depressed;  the  connective  tissues 
undoubtedly  lax,  mind  and  body  experiencing  the  feeling  of 
utter  futility.  Every  severe  cold  wave  merely  pushed  the  slender 
individual  down  just  a  bit  more.   Under  such  circumstances 
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we  all  become  more  susceptible  to  disease.  Dementia  praecox 
subjects,  distant  second  cousins  of  our  schizothymic  Lincoln, 
become  definitely  more  disturbed,  and  our  hospital  admission 
rate  for  such  psychotic  types  then  increases  to  a  peak.  The  death 
rate  of  the  population  at  large  reaches  its  crest. 

In  primitive  times  men  avidly  sought  'spring  greens'  for 
vitamins,  sought  foods  rich  in  minerals,  experimented  with 
salts  of  various  kinds. 

Was  this  well  defined  spring  depression  merely  evidence  of 
organic  fatigue  or  was  it  something  more?  Was  it  possibly  an 
expression  of  a  tuberculous  intoxication?  In  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  tuberculous  processes  are  more  apt  to  become 
active.  In  this  spring  of  1833,  Lincoln  lost  much  weight. 
Lincoln  in  his  later  years  expressed  the  thought  that  he  might 
be  tuberculous.  Beveridge  quotes  a  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Grant  Goodrich,41  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  who  proposed  that 
he  join  him  in  practice.  Lincoln  refused  because  as  he  said 
'he  tended  to  consumption,  that  if  he  went  to  Chicago  he  would 
have  to  sit  down  and  study  hard,  that  it  would  kill  him,  that 
he  would  rather  go  round  the  circuit  than  to  sit  down  and  die 
in  Chicago.' 

Recall  that  Lincoln  was  very  tall;  unusual  stimulation  of  the 
growth  of  the  long  bones  is  sometimes  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis. Halifax,  the  present  British  Ambassador,  presents  an  ex- 
ample. His  three  older  brothers  all  died  of  tuberculosis— he  is 
the  lone  survivor  and  is  6'  4".  It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  he 
too,  had  an  early  infection,  but  recovered. 

ANN  RUTLEDGE 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that  one  of  the  storms  that  shook 
and  scarred  the  maturing  Lincoln  during  the  early  Illinois 
days  was  a  profound  emotional  disturbance  that  centered  about 
his  attachment  for  Ann  Rutledge.  It  would  seem  probable  that 
Lincoln's  early  sex  experiences  did  not  differ  from  the  norm  in 
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pioneer  life,  though  in  an  individual  of  his  type  and  back- 
ground a  conflict  might  be  anticipated  between  strongly  de- 
veloped erotic  demands  and  imperious  inhibitions.  In  the 
entire  build  up  of  the  Lincoln  personality  from  the  earliest  days, 
the  sense  of  responsibility  was  a  foremost  trait  and  it  can  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  would  be  of  equal  significance  in  the 
sphere  of  the  sex  activity. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Ann  Rutledge  was  the  attractive 
young  daughter  in  the  household  where  Lincoln  had  his  meals. 
When  Lincoln  first  met  her  she  was  affianced  to  another  young 
man. 

I  would  have  the  reader  keep  before  him  particularly  the 
meteorological  as  well  as  the  physical  environment  of  the  times. 
The  pioneer  settlement,  with  its  simple  shelter,  a  restricted 
diet  that  fluctuated  with  the  season,  much  hard  work,  and  with 
illness  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  'spring  depression'  of  1833  had  passed  into  recovery 
of  a  normal  balance  with  the  lessened  strain  of  warmer  weather 
and  possibly  with  assurance  and  contentment  in  the  response 
of  Ann  Rutledge  to  his  interest.  By  1835  she  apparently  had  re- 
garded her  preceding  engagement  as  terminated,  leaving  Lin- 
coln free  to  press  his  suit. 

Unfortunately  in  June  of  1835  Ann  became  ill  with  a  per- 
sistent cough  and  began  to  waste  away. 

The  weather  had  been  unusually  taxing.42  February  had  been 
very  cold;  this  cold  was  followed  by  rains  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  then  came  great  heat.  There  was  much  malaria 
and  even  cholera  began  to  ravage  the  countryside. 

Lincoln  had  been  out  surveying  but  apparently  returned  to 
New  Salem  early  in  August. 

"He  had  been  suffering  from  chills  and  fever  every  other  day  for 
some  weeks  prior  to  Ann's  illness,  but  with  the  help  of  Peruvian 
bark,  boneset  tea,  jalap  and  calomel  he  was  able  to  help  nurse  the 
stricken,  make  calls  with  Dr.  Allen  and  even  to  construct  coffins. 
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Added  to  this  strain  came  the  gripping  worry  of  Ann's  illness  and 
the  final  agony  of  her  passing." 

What  was  Ann's  illness?  Typhoid?  A  rapidly  advancing 
tubercnlosis?  I  assume  the  latter— from  the  history  of  the  onset 
—with  a  cough  in  the  spring;  then  the  rapid  wasting,  with  loss 
of  appetite;  sleeplessness;  and  finally  the  diagnosis  of  'brain 
fever.'  A  tuberculous  meningitis  is  a  frequent  terminal  episode 
in  the  course  of  rapidly  advancing  tuberculous  infections,  and 
activation  of  the  disease  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  is  not 
infrequently   followed  by  death  during  the  summer  months. 

We  must  keep  before  us  that  slender  individuals  of  the  'con- 
sumptive type,'  to  use  the  old  term,  often  have  a  chronic 
infection  which  may  reveal  periods  of  activity,  but  with  ultimate 
clinical  recovery.  This  by  no  means  prevents  such  individuals 
from  being  bacillus  carriers  and  in  this  way  they  may  infect 
others  (as  Lincoln  probably  did  his  youngest  son). 

In  1833  and  1834  Lincoln  had  spent  much  of  his  time  with 
Ann  Rutledge— and  Ann  was  at  an  age  when  the  female  is 
most  susceptible  to  tuberculous  infection.43  She  may  have  had 
no  previous  infection  to  bring  about  a  degree  of  resistance. 
Under  the  circumstances  Lincoln  would  have  been  the  innocent 
agent  and  Ann  the  innocent  victim  of  the  fatal  infection. 

The   following    is    Herndon's   description   of   the   events: 

"She  struggled,  regretted,  grieved,  became  nervous.  She  ate  not, 
slept  not,  was  taken  sick  of  brain  fever,  became  emaciated,  and  was 
fast  sinking  in  the  grave.  Lincoln  wished  to  see  her.  She  silently 
prayed  to  see  him.  The  friends  of  both  parties  at  first  refused  the 
wish  and  prayer  of  both,  still  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  both  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Lincoln  did  go  to  see  her  about  the  tenth  day  of  August 
1835.  The  meeting  was  quite  as  much  as  either  could  bear,  and 
more  than  Lincoln,  with  all  his  coolness  and  philosophy,  could 
endure." 

Ann  Rutledge  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1835. 
Lincoln  returned  from  the  little  Concord  burial  plot  at  Sand 
Ridge,  we  are  told,  bowed  down  with  heartache. 
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On  the  third  day  'when  rain  fell,'  he  became  unusually  de- 
pressed and  his  friends  feared  for  his  sanity. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  TIME  OF  ANN'S  DEATH 

When  individuals  die  they  die  because  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  meet  environmental  demands,  and  when  "reason,  some- 
what dethroned,  walks  out  of  itself  along  the  uncolumned  air, 
and  kisses  and  embraces  the  shadows  and  illusions  of  the  heated 
brain,"  to  use  Herndon's  description,  it  is  usually  because  the 
blood  supply  to  the  brain  has  undergone  a  sudden  change  and 
proper  oxygenation  of  the  tissues  is  no  longer  provided.  There 
are  many  integrating  forces,  but  always  the  immediate  environ- 
mental situations— heat  or  cold,  humidity,  atmospheric  pressure, 
wind  and  sunshine— are  of  major  significance.  So  we  turn  to 
the  weather  of  the  time  for  further  information. 

Our  records  are  not  perfect,  but  fortunately  the  doctors  at 
the  Army  posts  had  orders  to  keep  temperature  records  several 
times  a  day  and  make  notes  on  winds  and  storms.  As  a  result 
we  can  go  back  to  the  year  1835  and  see  what  their  records  in 
not  too  distant  stations  reveal  for  us. 

August  had  been  quite  warm.  On  the  15th  the  temperatures 
were  over  80 °  F.  at  Fort  Dearborn  and  at  Fort  Armstrong,  while 
900  F.  was  reached  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  Ann,  being  ill,  would 
be  particularly  susceptible  to  environmental  changes.  And  now 
a  fall  in  temperature  occurred,  with  lows  that  reached  the  40's 
at  Fort  Dearborn.  This  unusual  summer  cold  wave  had  its 
maximum  on  the  23rd  or  24th  in  New  Salem.44 

Such  a  fall  in  temperature  meant  increased  strain  for  Ann's 
sick  body.  The  skin  vessels  would  contract;  that  would  increase 
the  blood  pressure  and  throw  a  greater  load  on  the  heart;  a 
heart  on  the  verge  of  collapse  would  become  deficient  and 
finally  cease  functioning.  Ann  Rutledge  died  immediately  in 
the  wake  of  this  environmental  change. 
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Three  days  later  'when  rain  fell,'  Lincoln  became  disturbed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  records  from  Fort  Dearborn  and  Fort 
Armstrong  indicate  that  rain  did  fall  at  this  time.  Obviously 
there  had  been  a  cyclonic  interface  when  relatively  warm  air 
masses  were  in  contact  with  colder  polar  air;  with  this  the 
psychic  disturbance  occurred.  There  was  a  sharp  fall  in  tem- 
perature at  Rock  Island. 

Why  was   Lincoln   unduly  affected   by  all   this? 

Lincoln  was  already  fatigued,  his  blood  and  tissues  rela- 
tively acid,  and  his  capillaries  were  more  permeable;  he  had 
been  through  much  hard  work  and  an  attack  of  malaria; 
there  had  been  prolonged  suspense  with  the  illness  of  his  Ann; 
then  had  come  the  sudden  midsummer  cold  wave,  in  itself  a 
metabolic  blow  of  the  first  rank.  It  had  killed  Ann  Rutledge. 
Now  came  the  impact  of  the  mental  trauma  on  a  body  and 
soul  that  was  more  than  usually  susceptible.  Lincoln  first  kept 
up,  but  with  the  succeeding  change  in  the  environment,  which 
again  taxed  the  organism,  'when  rain  fell,'  Lincoln  went  to 
pieces— it  was  the  straw  added  to  the  camel's  back. 

Despite  or  possibly  because  of  his  strong  inhibitions,  Lincoln's 
mental  distress  was  pitifully  evident;  again  one  of  his  profound 
periods  of  depression  prevailed.  He  grieved  not  only  because 
of  the  loss  of  his  beloved  and  the  shattering  of  his  hopes  for  a 
congenial  future  with  her,  but  because  of  the  reawakening  of 
his  feeling  of  insecurity  and  inferiority  (especially  where  women 
were  concerned);  there  may  in  addition  have  existed  a  feeling 
of  responsibility. 

Many  years  before  Koch  discovered  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the 
possibility  that  tuberculosis  might  be  transmitted  from  one 
individual  to  another  had  interested  doctors,  and  was  currently 
suspected  even  among  the  laity.  Lincoln  was  aware  of  his  pos- 
sible 'consumptive'  disposition.  May  he  have  sensed  a  connec- 
tion  between   his   consumptive   disposition   and   the   death   of 
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Ann?  Might  this  instinctive  awareness  have  played  a  role  in 
the  evident  depths  of  his  grief?  It  is  one  of  the  imponderables 
and  we  will  not  solve  it;  I  merely  bring  it  into  the  total  picture 
for  consideration,  for  tuberculosis  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
molding  the  destiny  of  many  individuals. 


CHAPTER   V 

The  Fatal  First  of  January,  1841 


"I  am  mad  but  north  northwest— when  the  south 
wind   blows  I  know  a   hawk  from  a  handsaw." 
Shakespeare  (Hamlet) 


MARY  TODD  AND  THE  FATAL  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1841 

IT  WILL  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  early  Springfield 
days  that  followed  Lincoln's  removal  to  the  new  capital 
of  the  state.  His  previous  legislative  experiences  had,  without 
doubt,  but  whetted  his  ambition,  for  Lincoln  was  an  ambitious 
man.  Springfield  was  a  kindergarten  for  young  politicians  and 
Lincoln  became  a  shrewd  politician  in  later  years.  In  those  first 
years  Lincoln  acquired  some  of  the  social  amenities  of  com- 
munity life,  made  a  few  fast  friends  and  many  acquaintances. 

My  chief  interest  in  this  period  concerns  the  episode  that 
has  been  termed  the  "fatal  first  of  January,  1841,"  when  Lin- 
coln, under  great  emotional  strain,  terminated  an  engagement 
of  marriage  with  Mary  Todd. 

We  have  noted  the  apparent  indifference  of  Lincoln  to  the 
opposite  sex  when  a  young  lad,  and  we  have  witnessed  the 
emotional  upheaval  that  followed  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge. 
There  was  obviously  no  lack  of  sex  desire  in  this  markedly  male 
individual,  but  there  was  sex  suppression.  Herndon  once  wrote 
in  this  vein: 

"I  have  heard  him  say  it  a  dozen  or  more  times.  'Lincoln's  honor,' 
as  Judge  Davis  said,  'saved  many  a  woman.'  This  is  true  to  my  own 
knowledge.  I  have  seen  women  make  advances  and  I  have  seen 
Lincoln  reject  or  refuse  them.  Lincoln  had  terribly  strong  passions 
for  women,  could  scarcely  keep  his  hands  off  them,  and  yet  he  had 
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honor  and  a  strong  will,  and  these  enabled  him  to  put  out  the  fires 
of  his  terrible  passion.  It  is  a  physiological  truth  that  most  male 
consumptives  have  goatish  passions." 

Note  the  implication  that  Lincoln  was  tuberculous. 

Among  the  younger  men  of  Springfield  was  Ninan  Edwards, 
the  son  of  the  first  territorial  Governor.  Edwards  and  his  wife, 
a  Todd,  of  Kentucky  pioneer  stock,  extended  hospitality  to 
the  young  lawyer.  In  1839  Mrs.  Edwards'  sister,  Mary  Todd, 
a  pretty  and  vivacious  young  woman,  came  to  visit  her.  Mary 
Todd's  visit  had  as  its  object  matrimony— certainly  proper,  nor- 
mal, and  desirable  in  a  young  female  that  had  already  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  pioneer  community  an  age  of 
twenty-one  implied  impending  spinsterhood,  or  unusual  fas- 
tidiousness in  the  selection  of  a  mate. 

Mrs.  Edwards'  avocation  was  match-making.  An  older  sister 
had  preceded  Mary  and  was  now  Mrs.  Wallace.  Mary  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  all  the  eligible  bachelors  of  the  little 
city,  among  them,  Lincoln. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  Lincoln  have  been 
considered  a  brilliant  match.  He  was  poor,  ungainly,  uncouth, 
but  these  defects  were  very  likely  balanced  by  apparent  sin- 
cerity, fundamental  decency,  integrity,  and  the  promise  of  a 
future— possibly  a  very  bright  future  with  a  wife  of  ambition 
and  talent. 

But  this  Lincoln,  though  attracted  and  evidently  devoted,  was 
difficult  to  wangle  into  a  matrimonial  position.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  mother  complex,  as  Clark  has  suggested;  possibly  a  fixation 
to  the  memory  of  Ann  Rutledge;  possibly,  too,  extreme  vari- 
ability in  actual  sex  desire.  To  all  this  add  an  inferiority  com- 
plex, for  the  Lincolns  and  the  Hanks  were  considered  inferior 
by  the  Todds  and  Porters  and  Parkers  of  the  Blue  Grass  region. 
To  this  add  doubts  concerning  a  proper  livelihood;  and  far 
below  all  this,  a  deep  misgiving  in  his  subconscious  'Tief en- 
person,'45  a  misgiving  that  mating  with  a  totally  different  kind 
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of  human  being,  with  this  young  woman  who  was  a  typical 
broad  type  and  his  exact  antithesis  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally, might  prove  difficult  and  possibly  disastrous.16 

The  times,  too,  added  a  definite  strain.  The  past  few  years 
had  been  turbulent  environmentally  and  economically.  The 
great  land  boom  had  collapsed  (Panic  of  1837).  People  put  off 
marriage  when  times  are  bad,  and  times  were  bad  even  in  this 
small  community. 

The  weather  had  been  very  strenuous  and  Lincoln's  body 
naturally  reflected  the  strain,  and  his  moods,  the  strain  of  his 
body. 

Even  the  year  1840  had  its  great  ups  and  downs;  witness 
two  letters  of  Mary  Todd,  one  from  Columbia,  Missouri,  and 
the  other  from  Springfield  in  December  of  1840. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  July  23,  1840. 
To  change  our  subject  to  one  of  a  still  warmer  nature,  did  you 
ever  feel  such  oppressive  weather  as  we  have  had  of  late,  though 
you  perhaps  did  not  experience  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  At  this 
time,  no  doubt,  you  are  sailing  o'er  the  waters  blue,  what  an  agree- 
able trip  will  be  yours  dearest,  and  I  trust  every  happiness  may  at- 
tend you.  Mary 

Springfield,  December  13,  1840. 
The  weather  is  miserably  cold  and  my  stump  of  a  pen  keeps  pace 
with  the  times.  Pass  my  imperfections  lightly  as  usual.  I  throw 
myself  on  your  amiable  nature,  knowing  that  my  shortcomings  will 
be  forgiven.—  Fanny  Wallace  sends  much  love  to  you.  Her  little 
urchin,  is  almost  a  young  lady  in  size.  Elizabeth  has  not  been  well 
of  late,  suffering  with  a  cold.  I  still  am  the  same  ruddy  pineknot, 
only  not  quite  so  great  an  exuberance  of  flesh,  as  it  once  was  my  lot 
to  contend  with,  although  quite  a  sufficiency.— I  must  close.  Write 
very,  very  soon  if  you  love  me.— Ever  your  attached  friend.  Mary 

(Sandburg) 

Mary  described  herself  as  'still  the  ruddy  pineknot.'  Mary 
was  a  characteristic  broad  type,  stocky,  well  padded,  with  good 
complexion.  Such  individuals  have  wide  vessels  in  their  skin— 
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therefore  the  ruddiness.  Note:  "not  quite  so  great  an  exuber- 
ance of  flesh,  as  it  once  was  my  lot  to  contend  with,  although 
quite  a  sufficiency."  Evidently  Mary  was  thinking  in  terms  of 
her  own  very  feminine  figure. 

But  Lincoln  was  gaunt.  Lincoln's  skin  was  pale  and  sallow. 
Lincoln's  mood  was  somber.  Lincoln  was  terribly  poor.  Despite 
misgiving,  Lincoln  engaged  to  marry  Mary  Todd. 

Then  sometime  in  the  late  autumn  the  diffident  lover  had 
come  to  the  'ruddy  pineknot'  to  express  his  doubts.  The  'man 
of  gloom'  reacted  to  the  severe  temperature  decline  in  charac- 
teristic fashion,  when,  as  Mary  wrote,  it  was  'miserably  cold.' 

He  had  even  written  out,  lawyer-like,  a  careful  brief,  telling 
Mary  just  why  he  really  could  not  marry  her— a  letter  of  the 
fashion  that  he  had  composed  for  Mary  Owens  a  few  years 
before47— but  this  time  he  first  read  it  to  his  friend  Speed. 
Speed  tore  it  up.  Speed  knew  his  way  around  with  the  women, 
and  told  Lincoln  that  he  was  a  fool. 

That  carefully  drawn  document  has  been  lost  to  posterity; 
Lincoln  merely  told  Mary  of  his  doubts  and,  after  a  delight- 
fully refreshing  clash  of  emotions,  the  lovers  kissed,  and  all  was 
well— for  the  time. 

Lincoln  nursed  his  doubts,  balanced  them  against  ideas 
of  loyalty,  of  adherence  to  an  implied  obligation,  of  impelling 
sex  desire,  social  prestige,  political  advantage. 

The  conflict  not  only  caused  vast  commotion  in  the  conscious 
sphere,  but  the  impelling  master  of  the  inner  soul,  the  remotely 
impressed  and  deeply  seared  subconscious  system,  would  never 
permit  the  doubts  to  rest. 

Desire?  Of  course.  Allure  and  fascination?  Yes.  Personality? 
No.  Two  individuals  that  reflected  opposite  poles  in  heritage, 
in  habitus,  in  needs,  in  outlook— for  these  there  might  be  com- 
mingling of  bodies  but  never  communion  of  spirit.  Youthful 
desire,  vanity,  ambition  may  have  assented;  mature  judgment, 
never. 
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Finally,  on  the  first  of  January,  1841,  Lincoln  took  the  step 
which  revealed  that  his  inner  man,  his  real  governor,  had 
gained  the  mastery.  Depressed  and  fatigued,  defeated  and  weary, 
worried  and  blue  and  quite  inferior,  this  Lincoln  again  paraded 
the  rationale  of  his  hesitation  to  his  fiancee,  Mary  Todd.  But 
this  time  Mary's  reaction  to  her  dejected  lover  had  definitely 
changed.  She  became  irritable  and  impatient,  her  pride  was 
hurt,  very  likely  she  reacted  promptly  with  resentment,  and  the 
engagement  was  broken.  This  was  the  'Fatal  First  of  January, 
1841. '48 

Why  the  'Fatal  First?  The  answer  is  extremely  simple.  In  the 
parlance  of  the  common  man,  Lincoln  'got  cold  feet,'  thereby 
expressing  in  concise  and  accurate  terms  a  situation  which  to 
the  scientist  would  very  likely  be  obscure. 

In  'cold  feet'  the  common  man  recognizes  the  association  of 
vasoconstriction,  the  closing  down  of  the  skin  vessels,  with 
withdrawal  from  the  world  about— with  aloofness,  hesitancy, 
and  fear.  The  tall  man  experiences  the  feeling  more  often  and 
more  strongly,  for  when  his  skin  vessels  contract  the  vessels 
10  the  brain,  too,  do  so  more  often;  later  comes  a  sharp  fall  in 
blood  pressure  and  the  individual  feels  'blue,'  'washed  out,' 
low  and  depressed. 

The  reason  for  the  attack  of  'cold  feet,'  for  the  acute  pre- 
cipitation of  the  change  in  mood,  was  an  equally  acute  change 
in  the  weather.  From  pleasant  autumnal  temperature  levels 
in  the  forties  during  the  last  days  of  December  1840,  a  sudden 
cold  wave  sent  the  mercury  down  below  zero  on  the  first  of 
January.  The  cold  wave  covered  a  broad  territory;  we  have 
records  from  Fort  Crawford,  Rock  Island,  Cleveland,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  and  Danville  in  Kentucky.49 

The  mental  conflict  had  existed;  now  came  the  intervention 
of  an  environmental  change  as  a  brusque  blow  to  the  body  and 
to  the  subconscious  mental  process.  Withdraw!  demanded  the 
unfathomed  governor.  First,  high  blood  pressure,  then  the  fall 
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to  depression  lows.  First  an  alkalosis  and  increased  brain  com- 
motion,  then  an  acidosis  and  fatigue  and  "blues." 

By  the  first  of  January  the  mental  balance  had  been  pushed 
to  the  depression  side  and  the  conflict,  too,  was  thus  condi- 
tioned.50 

But  in  pyknic  Mary,  broad,  'ruddy  pine-knot,'  the  same 
weather  episode  had  a  somewhat  different  effect.  A  zero  wave 

in  the  autumn  or  winter 
merely  accentuates  the 
first  or  anoxic  phase,  with 
a  relative  alkalosis,  a  pro- 
longed increase  in  blood 
pressure,  and  a  definite 
build  up  of  irritability. 
Mary  became  hard,  Lin- 
coln soft;  Mary  became 
angry,  Lincoln  depressed. 
Mary  became  vitupera- 
tive and  aggressive,  Lin- 
coln silent  and  defeated. 
Mary  might  wind  up 
with  a  headache;  Lincoln 
in  the  depths  of  gloom. 
The  extremes  in  temperament  collided,  the  result  was 
discord. 

Mary's  sister,  Mrs.  Edwards,  later  stressed  the  significance  of 
the  fundamental  differences  in  temperament.  She  wrote: 

"I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great  man  long  years  since,  knew  he 
was  a  rising  man,  and,  nothing  else  modifying  this,  advised  Mary  at 
first  to  marry  Lincoln.  He  could  not  hold  a  lengthy  conversation 
with  a  lady,  was  not  sufficiently  educated  and  intelligent  in  the  fe- 
male line  to  do  so.  He  was  charmed  with  Mary's  wit  and  fascinated 
with  her  quick  sagacity,  her  will,  her  nature,  and  culture.  I  have 
happened  in  the  room  where  they  were  sitting  often  and  often.  I 
did  not  in  a  little  time  think  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mary  were  suitable 


Fig.  6.  The  Environmental  Temperatures 
in  Illinois  for  (i)  the  Fatal  First  of  Janu- 
ary and  (2)  the  Breakdown. 
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for  each  other.  Mary  was  quick,  lively,  gay,  frivolous;  she  was  an 
extremely  ambitious  woman  and  in  Kentucky  often  and  often  con- 
tended that  she  was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  some  future  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln  loved  Mary,  he  went  crazy  in  my  opinion,  not  be- 
cause he  loved  Miss  Edwards  as  said,  but  because  he  wanted  to 
marry  and  doubted  his  ability  and  capacity  to  please  and  support 
a  wife. 

"Mr.  Edwards  and  myself,  after  the  first  crash  of  things,  told  Mary 
and  Lincoln  that  they  had  better  not  even  marry,  that  their  nature, 
mind,  education,  raising,  etc.  were  so  different  they  could  not  live 
happy  as  husband  and  wife." 

Shutes  records  the  sequence  of  events  that  followed.51 

Sandburg,  in  discussing  the  situation  from  a  wholly  non- 
medical point  of  view,  regards  the  episode  of  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary as  'an  aggravated  manifestation  of  his  disease'  and  assumes 
that  his  frame  of  mind  was  distinctly  abnormal  when  he  entered 
into  the  discussion  with  Mary  Todd. 

Lincoln  was  present  in  the  Legislature  on  the  first  of  January 
and  again  from  the  5th  to  the  13th.  He  was  then  absent  until 
the  19th.  (From  the  record  of  the  Honorable  H.  W.  Thornton 
of  Millersburg,  Illinois.)  Conkling's  letter,  written  on  January 
24,  1841,  states  that  'he  was  confined  about  a  week,  but  though 
he  now  appears  again,  he  is  reduced  and  emaciated  in  appear- 
ance and  seems  scarcely  to  present  strength  enough  to  speak 
above  a  whisper.' 

Here  the  record  of  two  definitely  dated  events  when  Lincoln's 
actions  were  unusual:  one  of  the  first  of  January  1841,  which 
we  have  already  examined,  and  two  weeks  later,  when  he  was 
incoherent.  This  second  phase  was  apparently  more  distinctly 
outlined  and  revealed  more  definite  evidence  of  far-reaching 
disturbance. 

THE   SECOND   GREAT   COLD   WAVE  AND   THE   RELAPSE 

I  would  have  the  reader  note  the  circled  (2)  in  Fig.  6.  Again 
a  severe  cold  wave,  more  severe  than  the  first  one,  passed  over 
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the  continent  and  with  the  second  wave  Lincoln,  who  had 
partially  recovered,  became  really  'distraught  and  incoherent 
for  a  week.'52  This  second  phase  corresponds  to  the  period  when 
subzero  temperatures  were  reached  in  Cleveland  on  the  18th, 
at  Jefferson  Barracks  on  the  17th,  in  Danville  on  the  18th,  and 
at  Warsaw  (Illinois)  on  the  16th. 

Again  it  was  a  vasomotor  change  that  conditioned  Lincoln 
to  unusual  reaction  and  magnified  the  emotional  response  to 
the  preceding  psychic  insult. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  second  and  even 
more  profound  disturbance.  Any  fatigued  or  irritated  tissue 
becomes  more  obviously  inadequate  at  such  a  time.  Had 
Lincoln  had  an  infected  tooth,  it  would  have  been  painful;  had 
he  had  rheumatism,  his  joints  would  have  hurt;  had  he  been 
subject  to  migraine  he  would  have  had  an  attack.  The  tissues 
of  the  brain  are  not  much  different  from  other  tissues— they 
contract  and  expand,  become  'wetter  or  dryer,'  in  Hippocratic 
terms,  more  or  less  irritable,  more  or  less  responsive  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions  in  which  we  exist. 

These  critical  episodes  are  useful  in  illustrating  to  what  a 
marked  degree  Lincoln's  reactions  were  conditioned  by  the 
environment.  His  whole  metabolic  rhythm  must  normally  have 
been  in  complete  concordance  with  the  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
pheric circulation,  but  at  certain  times  amplification  of  the 
effects  occurred,  so  that  he  would  experience  depression  when 
the  ordinary  individual  might  possibly  merely  reflect  the  en- 
vironmental situation  with  the  feeling  of  fatigue;  occasionally 
amplification  would  occur  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  be 
in  the  depths  of  depression  and  contemplate  suicide,  as  he  evi- 
dently did  in  that  mid-January  of  1841. 

Obviously  Lincoln  was  sensitive  to  the  environment,  to  the 
air  and  its  change,  to  every  energy  impact,  and  at  certain  times 
more  sensitive  than  at  others,  probably  at  all  times  more 
sensitive  than  most  other  men.  Being  so  sensitive  there  became 
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available— quite  below  the  level  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain— 
a  receiving  and  assembly  station  for  what  we  may  loosely  term 
innate  perception  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  and  the 
bodies  of  men  in  general,  a  clairvoyant  sense  of  how  the  mass 
mind  and  body  would  respond.  Such  an  individual  can  readily 
become  the  mystic,  the  reformer  or  the  spiritual  leader  because 
he  is  so  close  to  the  common  man.  He  is  close  only  because  the 
tones  and  the  overtones  of  his  autonomic  rhythm  penetrate 
through  the  subconscious  and  palpably  influence  the  conscious 
attitude,  the  conscious  reaction,  the  conscious  expression.  He 
is  so  much  a  part  of  the  soil  because  soil  and  atmosphere,  and 
human  growth  from  that  soil,  form  an  integrative  triad.53 

The  small  meteorogram  records  that  when  Lincoln  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  blow  and  signed  'present'  in  the  Legis- 
lative assembly  from  the  5th  to  the  14th  of  January,  the  weather 
had  become  warmer.  With  this  the  strain  had  lessened.  Then 
followed  another  zero  wave  (2)  and  here  Lincoln's  second 
attack  of  depression  occurred.  He  became  really  distraught  and 
incoherent  for  a  week. 

DOUGLAS 

When  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  Douglas  pages  in  early 
Springfield,  we  have  a  different  picture  for  he 

"went  through  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  early  love  affairs,  but  seemed 
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to  escape  dangerous  entanglements  and  all  the  while  increased  his 
popularity  with  the  people. 

"He  was  also  interested  by  Springfield's  society,  with  its  fifty  really 
splendid  carriages  and  its  fashionably  dressed  fair  sex.  His  care- 
lessness of  dress  began  to  disappear  and  his  good  humor  and  charm 
made  him  a  general  favorite.  Joining  the  Masons  in  1840,  he  soon 
became  Junior  Warden  in  Springfield  Lodge  No.  4.  Becoming  quite 
expert  at  little  attentions  to  the  ladies,  he  would  sit  on  a  red  piano 
stool  laughing  quite  as  merrily  as  the  girls,  giving  back  jest  for  jest, 
never  losing  his  temper  and  always  master  of  the  play  of  wit.  It  was 
no  uncommon  sight  to  find  him  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  girls  and 
he  paid  marked  attention  to  Sarah  Dunlap,  Julia  Jayne  and  Mary 
Todd." 

In  these  Springfield  days,  "Mrs.  Lincoln  saw  in  Douglas 
a  rake  and  a  roue  by  nature,  a  demagogue  and  a  shallow  man." 

These  are  Herndon's  words  and  probably  prejudiced  but 
they  are  nevertheless  illuminating,  for  Springfield  in  the  forties 
of  the  last  century  was  a  very  small  world  and  everyone  knew 
what  everyone  else  was  doing.  And  if  Douglas  was  a  "roue  by 
nature"  it  fitted  with  the  character  and  into  the  times.  It  was 
merely  the  reflection  of  the  acceptance  of  the  easy  path. 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  two  marriages  of  Douglas 
were  not  successful.  They  were  unusually  successful,  and 
Douglas  was   evidently   a  good  husband  and   a  good  father. 

The  broad  type,  in  its  characteristic  development,  is  kindly, 
interested,  affectionate.  Douglas  could  love  many  women  well, 
and  apparently  made  two  women  very  happy;  "Lincoln  loved 
no  one." 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  have  here  revealed  for  us  two  funda- 
mental differences  that  appear  ever  so  often  in  the  reaction 
pattern  of  these  two  opposite  types  of  human  beings. 

The  slender  type,  autonomically  extremely  reactive  to  the 
environment,  developing  protective  mechanisms  of  withdrawal 
to  the  inner  world  of  the  soul,  building  walls  of  complex  in- 
hibitions to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  physical  buffer  mech- 
anisms. 
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The  broad  individual,  with  no  particular  need  for  further 
protective  mechanisms,  turning  to  the  outside  as  it  were,  be- 
coming the  extrovert,  requiring  no  armor  of  inhibitions  to 
conserve  energy  of  body  or  of  mind,  with  smooth  mental  path- 
ways unimpeded  by  reservations  or  by  doubts. 

The  former  type  of  mental  mechanism  gets  into  trouble 
when  the  swings  in  the  immediate  tissue  environment  are  too 
great,  when  the  blood  constituents  change  in  wide  excursions. 
Lincoln  didn't  become  insane  and  Lincoln  didn't  commit  sui- 
cide, even  though  he  may  have  threatened  self-destruction.  The 
disturbance  was  transient,  the  balance  was  restored.54 

But  a  severe  cold  wTave,  or  two  in  succession  as  here  experi- 
enced, can  bring  about  an  acute  psychotic  episode  in  the  poten- 
tially schizophrenic  (dementia  praecox)  individual,  can  initiate 
a  hypomania,  i.e.  an  acute  attack  of  insanity,  in  the  typical 
manic-depressive  patient.  As  we  shall  see  later,  Mary  Todd  did 
ultimately  become  a  psychotic  patient  and  weather  episodes  of 
this  character  apparently  initiated  the  more  acute  symptoms. 


CHAPTER    VI 

Marriage 


"For  men  to  gel  all  they  wish  is  not  a  better 
thing.  It  is  disease  that  makes  health  a  pleasant 
thing;  evil,  good;  hunger,  surfeit;  and  toil,  rest." 

Heraclitus 


THE  MARRIAGE 

WE  SHALL  now  propound  the  simple  question:  If  Mary 
couldn't  get  her  man  when  it  was  bitter  cold,  when 
would  she?  And  by  equally  simple  reasoning  the  answer  will 
be,  'in  the  good  old  summertime.'  Mary  did. 

Marriages  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  most  frequent  in 
the  late  spring  and  late  summer.  This  is  but  a  simple  expression 
of  the  primeval  increase  in  eroticism  associated  with  the  bio- 
logical activation  following  increase  in  sunlight,  the  release  of 
tensions  with  increase  in  warmth,  the  replenishment  of  the 
exhausted  stores  of  buffers,  vitamins  and  food  stuffs  in  general. 
We  can  observe  similar  trends  in  the  periodicity  of  human 
eroticism  in  the  statistical  compilation  of  sex  crimes.  In  part 
the  effect  may  be  associated  with  alkalotic  crests,  especially  with 
those  of  the  early  autumn,  when  the  first  decline  in  tempera- 
tures from  summer  highs  may  cause  tremendous  sex  stimulation. 
Mary  Todd  was  a  pyknic.  There  is  one  character  trait  that 
ofttimes  characterizes  this  type— dogged  perseverance  and  per- 
sistence, a  never-vacillating  adherence  to  an  end  in  view.  There 
is,  too,  outward  evidence  of  the  basic  stability;  there  are  no 
doubts,  there  is  no  side-tracking.  In  the  male  it  finds  expression 
in  the  ability  to  overcome  mass,  but  in  the  female,  the  ability 
to  withstand  drudgery,  to  plan  long  in  advance  (part  of  nature's 
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provision  for  the  care  of  children),  to  'nag'   incessantly,  and 
so  to  torment  the  opposing  soul  into  final  acquiescence. 

Mary  Todd  reached  her  objective  in  the  autumn  of  1842 
when  she  married  Abraham  Lincoln  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Lincoln  facetiously  called  it  'the  long  and  short  of  it,'  Mary 
being  so  much  shorter  in  stature.  Many  of  Lincoln's  friends  felt 
that  it  was  for  the  worse. 

"Lincoln  had  no  home,  just  as  you  say.  He  had  a  domestic  hell  that 
he  did  not  like  and  went  there  only  to  eat  and  sleep.  Lincoln  ought 
never  to  have  married  any  one.  He  had  no  quality  for  a  husband. 
He  was  abstracted,  cool,  never  loved,  and  could  not  from  his  very 
nature. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  an  ambitious  woman,  spurred  up  Mr.  Lincoln, 
pushed  him  along  and  upward,  made  him  struggle  and  seize  his 
opportunities.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  very  stingy  woman,  and  yet  she 
would  occasionally  have  parties.  Lincoln  himself  was  not  generous 
in  his  money  matters,  unless  he  had  some  end  in  view. 

"When  Lincoln  finished  his  business,  he  would  haul  his  children 
back  home  and  meet  the  same  old  scolding  or  a  new  and  intensified 
one.  He  bore  all  quite  philosophically.  Jesus,  what  a  home  Lincoln's 
was!  What  a  wife!" 

It  happens  that  Mary  did  not  like  Billy  Herndon  and  Billy 
did  not  like  Mary,  so  the  quotation  may  be  dismissed  as  preju- 
diced by  the  reader.  It  probably  has  an  element  of  truth. 

Lincoln  had  occasionally  seen  Mary  after  the  engagement 
had  been  terminated;  Mary  had  managed  an  occasional  meeting 
during  the  summer  of  1842.  We  do  not  know  the  circum- 
stances, they  are  irrelevant.  The  decision  to  be  married  came 
suddenly  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1842.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

The  weather  of  the  month  of  October  had  been  placid,  and 
particularly  the  preceding  days  had  been  associated  with  rising 
temperatures  and  clear  skies.  For  almost  ten  days  the  baro- 
metric pressure  had  been  stabilized  and  continuously  high. 
There  had  been  no  rain. 
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Here  then  an  environmental  situation  when  the  trend  to 
'blueness'  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  would  have  been  reversed, 
when  his  blood  pressure  was  higher,  the  blood  more  alkaline, 
presumably  he  would  have  been  more  erotic,  he  certainly  would 
have  been  more  optimistic.  With  Mary  Todd,  too,  there  would 
have  been  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  energy,  there  would  have 
been  less  irritation  in  this  stable  period  that  is  reflected  in  the 
meteorogram.55 

Autumnal  stabilization,  its  biological  tranquillity  (finding  ex- 
pression in  the  moods  of  both  partners),  an  increase  in  eroticism, 
all  combined  to  impel  1  Mary  Todd  to  decisive  action  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  lessen  Lincoln's  inhibition  and 
resistance. 

Robert  Todd,  the  only  child  of  the  marriage  to  live  to  old 
age,  was  born  exactly  270  days  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  DOWRY  OF  THE  BRIDE 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  unusual  individual,  so  likewise 
was  Mary  Todd.  If  Fate  is  not  a  single  Dame,  but  perchance  a 
whole  harem  of  hussies,  then  we  must  reserve  the  most  im- 
portant bed  for  Mary  Todd,  for  Mary  Todd  made  Lincoln 
President,  often  by  indirection. 

Her  grandfather,  Levi  Todd,  a  distinguished  pioneer  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  a  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman.  He  was  5'  8"  tall, 
and  corpulent. 

Her  father,  Robert  S.  Todd,  who  was  born  in  1791,  was  a 
distinctly  pyknic  type,90  impetuous,  high-strung,  nervous.  He 
was  not  distinguished,  despite  the  favorable  family  background, 
and  merely  managed  to  maintain  an  ordinary  position  in  life. 
Rather  characteristic  was  his  love  of  adornment  and  splendor. 
Mary's  mother,  Eliza  Parker,  differed  from  her  husband;  she 
had  a  sunny,   placid  disposition,  was  vivacious  and  cheerful. 

The  Todd  siblings  of  this  marriage  included  two  normal 
sisters,  and  one,  Mrs.  Warren,  who,  like  Mary,  had  an  unusually 
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quick  temper  and  was  decidedly  vituperative.  Her  brother  Levi 
was  an  abnormal  personality,  ultimately  a  drunkard  and  spend- 
thrift. A  second  brother,  George  Rogers  Clark  Todd,  was  a 
doctor.  This  man  was  bright  but  difficult,  egotistical,  eccentric, 
an  alcoholic  and  probably  a  suicide.  He,  too,  was  small,  florid 
in  complexion  and,  in  addition,  stuttered. 

Mary  Todd,  as  a  girl,  was  merry,  companionable,  with  a  smile 
for  everybody.  'She  was  the  life  of  the  school,  always  ready  for 
a  good  time.  One  of  the  brightest  girls,  with  the  highest  marks 
and  took  the  biggest  prizes.' 

"Without  meaning  to  wound,  she  now  and  then  could  not  retain 
a  witty  sarcastic  speech  that  cut  deeper  than  she  intended,  for  there 
was  no  malice  in  her  heart.  She  was  impulsive  and  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  her  feeling;  indeed,  that  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  her  face  was  an  index  to  every  passing  emotion."  (Sandburg) 

In  size  she  was  diminutive.  'The  long  (Lincoln)  was  6'  4"— 
the  short  (Mary  Todd)  was  5'  nothing'  wrote  Barton,  though 
actually  no  very  definite  statements  as  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  height 
could  be  found  by  Dr.  Evans,  who  describes  her  as  under- 
height  and  overweight  with  movements  that  were  quick;  of 
rapid  speech,  and  personally  aggressive 

The  head  large,  the  forehead  wide,  the  eyes  blue,  the  face 
broad  and  flat,  an  excellent  complexion— clear  and  ruddy,  the 
figure  plump. 

By  the  time  she  had  matured  she  had  already  developed  severe 
migraine  attacks.  There  is  a  pertinent  note  of  Lincoln's  dating 
from  his  Washington  residence  as  a  congressman. 

Washington,  April  16,  1848. 
Are  you  entirely  free  from  headache?  That  is  good— good  consider- 
ing it  is  the  first  spring  you  have  been  free  from  it  since  we  were 
acquainted.  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  so  well  and  fat  and  young  as 
to  be  wanting  to  marry  again.  Tell  Louisa  I  want  her  to  watch  you 
a  little  for  me.  Get  weighed  and  write  me  how  much  you  weigh. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Poor  Lincoln,  with  his  spring  'blues,'  and  Mary  with  her 
spring  headaches!56  Unfortunately  in  close  association  with  these 
migraine  attacks  came  temper  tantrums  as  evidence  of  cerebral 
irritability.  The  vagaries  of  the  wife's  disposition  made  Lin- 
coln's home  life  so  difficult  that  Herndon  may  have  been  justi- 
fied in  calling  it  'a  hell  on  earth.' 

If  we  can  say  'poor  Lincoln'  we  certainly  can,  with  equal 
justice,  say  'poor  Mary  Todd'  for  Mary  Todd's  ancestors  had 
provided  her  with  the  biological  dowry. 

In  Mary  Todd  we  have  an  individual  biologically  kin  to 
Douglas— energetic  and  brilliant,  quick-tempered,  acquisitive, 
given  to  display,  vain,  and  certainly  egotistical.  Perhaps  very  use- 
ful for  Lincoln  was  the  fact  that  she  was  immensely  ambitious 
—again,  as  was  Douglas.  She  acted  as  a  constant  prod  and 
irritant. 

But  while  in  Lincoln  the  endocrine  and  chemical  lability 
of  the  body  was  masked  by  willful  control  of  physical  and  emo- 
tional expression,  in  Mary  Todd  we  have  a  different  situation. 
Though  well  adapted  to  the  environment  while  she  was  young, 
inhibitions  were  curiously  lacking.  'Her  face  expressed  every 
passing  mood.' 

There  are  many  factors  that  initiate  the  migraine  and  the 
temper  tantrums  in  the  susceptible  individual.  Primarily  they 
are  caused  by  oxygen  shortage  of  the  tissues.  This  is  ancient 
medical  lore,  for  Hippocrates  noted  that  headaches  occur  when 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  head  have  narrowed.57  Any  factor  that 
initiates  this  change  may  result  in  migraine.  It  may  be  excite- 
ment or  anger,  it  may  be  cold  or  it  may  be  undue  heat,  it  may 
be  fatigue,  it  may  be  an  endocrine  rhythm  (menstrual  cycle), 
or  it  may  be  an  infection,  a  digestive  disturbance,  a  sensitization 
(allergy),  or  it  may  be  a  disturbance  of  physical  balance  (a  train 
ride  or  boat  trip). 

Whenever  the  vessels  of  the  peripheral  tissues,  such  as  the 
skin,   the  mucous   membranes   and   with   them,   the  cortex  of 
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the  brain,  close  down  unduly,  the  tissues  have  to  work  on  a 
restricted  oxygen  ration.  Capillary  active  substances  are  formed, 
that  is,  abnormal  products  of  tissue  combustion.  From  an 
alkalotic  phase  the  individual  then  becomes  relatively  acid  and 
the  tissues  swell.  Histamin  and  histamin-like  substance  are 
released  from  the  areas  that  have  been  oxygen  hungry.  And 
these,  too,  play  a  role.  At  times,  too,  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
lactic  acid  load  may  be  great. 

The  first  effect  of  all  these  changes  may  be  reflected  in  a 
feeling  of  buoyancy  and  well  being,  then  of  unusual  energy, 
then  irritability,  and  finally  the  headache  and  (or)  in  the  case 
of  Mary,  the  tantrum  attack,  or  in  later  life,  hallucinations. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Mary's  case,  the  change  in  mood  and  the 
onset  of  the  headache  might  appear  as  simultaneous  events. 

THE  CHILDREN 

Mary  Todd  bore  four  children.  These  were  Robert,  born  on 
August  1  1843;  the  second,  Edward,  was  born  on  March  10 
1846,  and  died  on  February  1  1850.  There  is  tradition  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  mourned  extravagantly  when  Edward  died, 
by  contrast  to  her  rather  unemotional  reaction  to  other  deaths 
in  her  immediate  family.  It  has  been  stated,  too,  that  Lincoln 
was  relatively  indifferent  and  left  the  care  of  the  dying  child 
entirely  to  his  wife.  The  third,  William,  was  born  on  December 
21  1850,  and  died  in  Washington  on  February  20  1862,  follow- 
ing a  'cold'  after  exposure.  Tad,  the  last,  was  born  on  April  4 
1853,  and  died  on  July  15  1871,  in  Chicago. 

Tad's  history  is  of  particular  interest,  for  Tad  had  a  cleft 
palate  and  was  backward.  In  the  introduction  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  mother  might  have 
much  to  do  with  conditioning  the  development  of  the  off- 
spring in  the  earlier  stages  of  formation. 

The  brain  and  the  head  region  of  the  body  are  the  first 
parts  that  are  formed.  Any  serious  disturbance  in  the  metabo- 
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lism  of  the  mother  is  apt  to  find  reflection  in  some  alteration 
of  the  developmental  trends  of  the  embryo.  The  embryo  may 
be  killed,  it  may  be  malformed,  it  may  be  potentially  altered 
with  the  effect  apparent  only  later  in  life;  certainly  the  course 
of  its  destiny  may  be  influenced.58 

MARY  TODD  BECAME  MORE  IRRITABLE  (1857) 

If  the  disturbance  in  the  development  of  her  youngest  child 
may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  change  in  vascular  condition 
in  Mary  Todd,  we  find  that  the  turning  point  occurred  about 
the  year  1857  when  the  psychotic  picture  definitely  developed. 
In  this  year  is  to  be  placed  the  Barrett  story  describing  Lincoln 
as  being  pursued  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  brandishing  a  butcher 
knife.59 

In  January  of  the  same  year  Herndon  places  the  episode  when 
Lincoln's  face  bore  the  scars  of  a  temper  outburst;60  Lincoln 
appeared  in  court  with  a  patched  face,  the  effects  of  Mary 
Todd's  kindling-wood  barrage. 

It  must  have  been  a  cold  Sunday,  that  25th  of  January, 
because  we  read  in  the  Annals  of  Kentucky  under  date  of 
January  23rd: 

1857— January  23— Thermometer  at  Maysville  23 °  below  zero,  at 
Ripley,  Ohio,  —  260.  Cumberland  river  frozen  over,  the  first  time  for 
21  years;  people  crossing  on  the  ice.  Ohio  river  frozen  over  at  New 
Albany— first  time  in  40  years;  teams  crossing  on  the  ice  at  Louis- 
ville. 

The  weather  was  cold,  very  cold  on  the  25th  of  January,  for 
when  we  turn  to  the  records  we  can  observe  that  it  coincided 
with  the  first  subzero  wave  of  the  month.  Of  course  Mary  was 
impatient  with  a  husband  who  wouldn't  put  wood  on  the  fire 
on  such  a  cold  day— one  can  hardly  blame  Mary  at  that.  The 
vascular  spasm  associated  with  the  weather  provided  the  chemi- 
cal background  whereby  Mary's  expression  of  the  irritation 
became  unduly  emphatic. 
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I  shall  illustrate  another  though  less  strenuous  episode  which 
Angle  dates  Monday,  February  9  1857: 

"The  first  issue  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  a  new  newspaper  ven- 
ture makes  its  appearance,  and  a  copy  is  left  at  Lincoln's  residence. 
Reproached  with  having  subscribed  to  'another  worthless  little 
paper,'  Lincoln  answered  evasively:  'I  have  not  directed  that  the 
paper  be  left.'  Accordingly  Mrs.  Lincoln  very  emphatically  orders 
the  carrier  to  make  no  more  deliveries." 

The  episode  was  politically  embarrassing  at  that  time  in  Lin- 
coln's career,  the  more  so  when  a  comment  about  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's behavior  was  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper. 

The  editor,  John  E.  Rosette,  wrote  Lincoln  a  note  stating 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  news  item.  Lincoln  acknowledged 
this  note  February  20  1857,  as  follows: 

Your  note  about  the  little  paragraph  in  the  Republican  was  re- 
ceived yesterday,  since  which  time  I  have  been  too  unwell  to  notice 
it.  I  had  not  supposed  you  wrote  or  approved  it,  etc. 

When  we  examine  a  meteorogram61  of  the  time  it  will  be 
observed  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's  irritability  on  February  9th  coin- 
cided with  the  time  of  the  passage  of  a  major  cold  air  mass,  with 
temperatures  declining  from  60  °  to  zero  in  four  days'  time. 

Lincoln  wrote  he  wasn't  well  and  this,  it  will  be  observed 
from  the  meteorogram,  occurs  with  the  passage  of  a  succeeding 
cold  air  mass  (i.e.  Feb.  20). 

This  type  of  reaction  is  by  no  means  unusual;  a  preceding 
cold  air  mass  causes  exhaustion  and  with  a  succeeding  event 
this  status  is  pushed  all  the  way  to  distinct  clinical  conscious- 
ness. 

We  now  leave  Mary  Todd  in  the  troubled  years  of  the  late 
1850's;  leave  her  with  increasing  querulousness,  with  more 
difficulties  and  fewer  friends,  with  more  headaches  and  less 
sympathy,  the  while  Abraham  Lincoln  became  aloof,  obviously 
less  interested  in  his  domestic  problems,  and  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  world  of  politics. 
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"For  where  the  land  is  bare  .  .  .  there  you  luill 
see  men  who  are  hard,  lean,  well  articulated, 
well  braced  and  hairy;  such  natures  ivill  be 
found  energetic,  vigilant,  stubborn  and  inde- 
pendent in  character  and  in  temper,  wild  rather 
than  tame,  of  more  than  average  sharpness  and 
intelligence  in  the  arts  and  more  than  average 
courage.  The  things  also  that  grow  in  the  earth 
all  assimilate  themselves  to  the  earth." 

Hippocrates 


LINCOLN  IN  THE  'FIFTIES' 

WHILE  Mary  Todd's  physical  and  mental  condition  gave 
obvious  evidence  of  wear  and  tear,  Lincoln  himself  was 
amazingly  well.  He  had  recovered  from  his  youthful  trou- 
bles—the possible  tuberculous  activations;  the  mental  in- 
stability that  was  revealed  in  the  depressions. 

The  slender  types  frequently  respond  to  a  severe  environ- 
ment in  just  this  fashion,  the  lability  of  the  vascular  system 
keeps  the  blood  vessels  open  but  the  organism  becomes  more 
and  more  stable  and  no  longer  responds  too  vigorously;  the  net 
result  is  a  very  workable  adjustment  to  the  world  about;  to 
weather— to  infection— to  emotional  disturbances. 

In  the  meantime  the  blood-vessel  system  of  the  broad  type 
becomes  more  and  more  'on  edge,'  reveals  periods  when  more 
tissues  are  just  a  bit  short  of  oxygen,  minor  dysfunctions  be- 
come more  frequent  and  ultimately  major  disturbances  are 
apparent. 

Lincoln,  when  he  was  young  was  energetic  and  quick  in  move- 
ment, but  because  of  the  undue  fatigue  which  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  his  body  was  poorly  buffered,  a  compensatory 
mechanism  was  established  and  the  whole  organism  moved 
slowly. 

"Not  a  strong  life  but  a  tenacious  one,  tenuous  and  not  mus- 
cular, a  man  who  would  have  lived  a  hundred  years." 
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LINCOLN  IMPROVED  WITH  AGE 

Lincoln,  according  to  Herndon's  statement,  after  speaking 
probably  fifty  or  sixty  times  during  the  campaign  of  1858, 
"came  out  a  new  man,  vigorous,  healthy,  better-colored,  more 
elastic,  more  cheerful,  less  sad,  strong,  and  improved  every  way, 
while  Douglas  was  worn  out,  his  voice  gone;  he  was  a  wreck." 

Observe  the  slender  leptosome  improving  with  age,  with 
work,  the  while  the  broad  Douglas  was  a  'wreck.' 

When  Lincoln  left  Springfield  at  the  age  of  51,  he  did  so 
'having  good  health  and  no  gray  hair,  but  for  a  few  on  his  head.' 

Few  gray  hair!  Douglas  graying  at  the  age  of  34— and  Doug- 
las dead  at  the  age  of  48! 

Each  single  hair  follicle  has  a  single  blood-vessel  to  supply  it; 
interruption  of  vascular  flow  by  thickening  of  the  coats,  or 
spasms,  leads  to  loss  of  the  hair,  frequently  to  early  graying. 
Broad  types  often  become  bald  earlier  than  the  slender  types; 
it  is  a  biological  sign  of  ageing. 

But  while  slender  Lincoln  improved,  there  were  days  and 
periods  when  an  environmental  situation  added  too  great  a 
load.  With  his  unstable  metabolic  pace  Lincoln  must  have  been 
subject  not  only  to  the  'blues'  but  not  infrequently  to  the 
physical  sensation  of  malaise,  when  the  blood  pressure  was 
below  normal  and  when  he  was  feeling  depressed.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  periods  are  rarely  dated  in  the  records.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  have  followed  one  such  period  when,  late 
in  February  1857,  a  repetition  of  a  cold  wave  made  him  sick. 

Shutes  mentions  another  episode.  "Lieutenant-Governor 
Bross  of  Illinois  tells  of  meeting  him  in  May  i860,  when  leav- 
ing the  Republican  Convention  at  Decatur.  He  found  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sitting  on  a  trunk,  alone,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  his 
head  bowed  down  and  leaning  it  upon  his  hand.  'I'm  not  very 
well,'  he  said."  This  date  was  Thursday,  May  10  i860. 

The  reason  for  his  feeling  unwell  wasn't  psychic;  the  conven- 
tion had  instructed  the  delegates  for  Lincoln  and  he  had  every 
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reason  to  be  cheerful.  But  the  environmental  temperatures  had 
dropped  from  the  go's  on  the  7th  of  the  month  to  the  middle 
of  the  40's  by  the  10th.  Cold,  vascular  constriction,  with  result- 
ing tissue  acidity  and  then  "not  feeling  very  well,"  is  a  typical 
sequence.62 

AN  INFERIOR  TYPE  OF  THE   SAME  THING! 

Again  in  the  same  year  (it  was  a  year  of  the  sun  spot  crest  and 
one  of  considerable  meteorological  turbulence)  there  is  another 
dated  event  from  Shutes. 

Under  date  of  July  4  i860,  Lincoln  wrote  his  friend,  Dr. 
Anson  G.  Henry,  then  in  Lafayette,  Oregon: 

My  dear  Doctor: 

Your  very  agreeable  letter  of  May  15  was  received  three 
days  ago. 

Our  boy  in  his  tenth  year  (the  baby  when  you  left)  has 
just  a  hard  and  tedious  spell  of  scarlet  fever  and  he  is  not 
yet  beyond  all  danger.  I  have  a  headache  and  a  sore  throat 
upon  me  now,  inducing  me  to  suspect  that  I  have  an  in- 
ferior type  of  the  same  thing. 

Our  oldest  boy,  Bob,  has  been  away  from  us  nearly  a 
year  at  school,  and  will  enter  Harvard  University  this 
month.  He  promises  very  well,  considering  we  never  con- 
trolled him  much. 

In  i860  event  the  botanists  did  not  know  much  about  strepto- 
cocci; certainly  no  doctor  in  Springfield  was  aware  of  their  sig- 
nificance—let alone  Lincoln.  Yet  he  surmised  some  connection 
with  Willie's  scarlet  fever  and  the  sore  throat  and  headache  that 
he  himself  experienced.  He  was  right,  of  course.  Even  his  tough 
and  seasoned  body  might  become  more  susceptible  at  certain 
times.  Again  it  was  the  weather  that  made  his  body— as  it  made 
his  mind— less  resistant.  More  than  seven  inches  of  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  preceding  week,  with  half  of  it  two  days  previ- 
ously.63 
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THE  ELECTION  DAY-LINCOLN  SAW  DOUBLE 

Even  in  these  last  days  of  the  Republic  there  is  mental  strain 
lor  candidates  on  Election  Day.  In  the  year  i860  that  strain 
was  great,  for  the  masses  and  the  leaders  were  contending  for 
principles,  and  passions  were  at  fever  heat.  Lincoln  himself  had 
retained  the  usual  outward  show  of  calmness  on  election  day, 
but  beneath  the  mask  there  was  a  different  metabolic  story. 

"Lincoln  played  ball  with  me  on  that  day  (so  he  did  with  Z.  Enos 
Baker,  etc.).  Lincoln  was  nervous,  fidgety,  intensely  excited.  Lincoln 
told  stories  ..." 

"Entering  the  office  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seated,  the  local  dis- 
patcher proposed  three  cheers  for  the  next  President,  which  were 
given,  then  read  it  (i.e.  the  message);  then  said:  'When  the  second 
ballot  came,  I  knew  this  must  come.'  He  received  all  with  apparent 
coolness;  from  the  expression  playing  upon  his  countenance,  how- 
ever, a  close  observer  could  detect  strong  emotions  within."  (Hertz) 

Lincoln  himself  related  the  following  incident: 

"It  was  just  after  my  election  in  i860,  when  the  news  had  been 
coming  in  thick  and  fast  all  day  and  there  had  been  a  great  'Hurrah 
boys,'  so  that  I  was  well  tired  out  and  went  home  to  rest,  throwing 
myself  upon  a  lounge  in  my  chamber.  Opposite  to  where  I  lay  was 
a  bureau  with  a  swinging  glass  upon  it,  and  in  looking  in  that 
glass,  I  saw  myself  reflected  nearly  full  length;  but  my  face,  I  no- 
ticed, had  two  separate  and  distinct  images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of 
one  being  about  three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  other.  I  was  a 
little  bothered,  perhaps  startled,  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the 
glass;  but  the  illusion  vanished.  On  lying  down  again,  I  saw  it  a 
second  time,  plainer,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  then  I  noticed 
that  one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler,  say  five  shades,  than  the 
other.  I  got  up,  and  the  thing  melted  away  and  I  went  off  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  forgot  all  about  it,  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
for  the  thing  would  once  in  a  while  come  up  and  give  me  a  little 
pang  as  though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened.  When  I 
went  home  I  told  my  wife  about  it  and  a  few  days  after  I  tried  the 
experiment  again  when,  sure  enough,  the  thing  came  back  again, 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ghost  back  after  that,  though 
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I  once  tried  very  industriously  to  show  it  to  my  wife  who  was  wor- 
ried about  it  somewhat.  She  thought  it  was  a  'sign'  that  I  was  to  be 
elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  and  that  the  paleness  of  one  of 
the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I  should  not  see  life  through  the  last  term." 

Such  episodes  can  occur  when  extremes  are  reached  in  the 
blood  pressure  levels  (high  pressure  crests 
or  periods  of  unusually  low  blood  pressure) 
which  result  in  disturbed  nutrition  for  the 
cerebral  cells.  The  changes  in  blood  pres- 
sure are  in  turn  associated  with  environ- 
mental change  (weather,  etc.),  with  emo- 
tional crises,  digestive  upsets  or  disease.  At 
times,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  we  are  deal- 


ing with  a  combination  of  events. 


25     30'      5 
OCTOBER   1860 


Fig.  7.  Meteorogram 
to  Illustrate  the  En- 
vironmental Situa- 
tion on  Election 
Day,  November  6, 
i860. 


The  meteorogram  records  the  fact  that 
when  the  vascular  disturbance  (double  vi- 
sion) occurred,  the  environmental  situation 
presented  the  crest  of  a  period  of  increas- 
ingly cold  weather.64 

Here  again  we  are  dealing  with  a  combination  of  events, 
emotional  turmoil,  strain  of  the  long  campaign,  the  excitement 
of  election  day  and  all  this  coincident  with  a  rapid  change  in 
temperature. 


FAREWELL  TO  SPRINGFIELD 

Evil  shadowed  the  Springfield  farewell.  The  day  was  bleak— 
a  fine-spun  flurry  of  snow  succeeded  the  rain,  again  a  factor  in 
a  situation  that  would  make  Mary  'mad'  and  Lincoln  sad. 
Again  this  damnable  environment,  this  blood-feeling  that  must 
govern  life  in  all  its  phases! 

"Henry  Villard,65  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  told  of  a 
story  he  had  from  a  man  who  went  to  bring  Lincoln  to  the  railroad 
train,  which  was  waiting  to  carry  the  President-elect  to  Washington 
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for  inauguration.  And  the  man  said  Lincoln's  wife  was  lying  on 
the  floor  of  their  room  in  the  Cheney  House  raging  and  convulsive, 
her  apparel  disordered,  moaning  she  would  not  go  to  Washington 
until  her  husband  promised  to  make  a  certain  federal  appointment. 
It  was  a  story— possibly  nothing  to  it  and  possibly  true.  (Feb.  11 
1861)  (Sandburg) 

THE  DEPARTURE 

From  one  hand  to  the  other  Lincoln  shifts  a  small  black  satchel, 
his  neck  is  swathed  in  a  shawl  (yes,  he  needed  the  shawl  to  keep  the 
long  neck  warm  in  the  chilling  wind)  as  his  head  bears  the  much- 
used,  battered  high  hat  to  which  today's  rain  and  soot  add  their 
contribution  of  soil.  Like  an  automaton  he  follows  the  railroad 
officials  to  the  rear  platform  of  the  train  and  stands  erect  and  silent, 
like  an  embarrassed  actor  bewildered  by  the  sea  of  upturned  faces. 

As  though  suddenly  remembering  that  he  ought  to  do  something, 
Lincoln  rouses  from  his  mournful  attitude  and  bares  his  head.  He 
raises  his  hand  for  silence.  The  patter  of  rain  beats  in  unison  with 
his  words  of  sorrow.  (Clark) 

"My  friends:  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feel- 
ing of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  I  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried,  I  now  leave,  not  know- 
ing when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater 
than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance 
of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go 
with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell!" 

Lincoln  bows  and  turns  away. 

Sad  after  that  hotel  scene?  And  facing  such  a  task?  And  in 
such  weather?  Small  wonder  that  the  thoughts  of  this  man,  who 
was  an  agnostic,  would  turn  to  some  higher  power  in  faint  hope 
that  there  might  be  order  in  a  universe  that  seemed  so  cruel 
and  disordered. 
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THE  ARRIVAL  IN  WASHINGTON 

Nor  was  the  arrival  in  Washington  more  propitious  than  the 
departure  from  Springfield.  The  journey  had  been  interrupted 
by  endless  stopovers,  by  celebrations,  by  speeches  and  jostling 
of  crowds.  Lincoln  had  a  cold  and  felt  miserable.  Then  followed 
the  rumor  of  an  appending  attack  upon  his  person  to  be  at- 
tempted in  Baltimore.  Secrecy  shrouded  the  final  stages  of  the 
journey. 

Masters  pictures  the  scene  when  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  a  restless  night  in  a  stuffy  sleeper,  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
came  into  view.  Lincoln,  fatigued  and  ill,  bundled  in  a  shawl, 
walked  through  the  motley  station  crowd,  unrecognized— walked 
as  if  in  a  trance  until  Seward  met  him  and  took  him  to  the 
W^illard,  where  he  was  given  a  room  and  where  he  promptly 
flung  himself  on  the  bed,  exhausted,  uncertain,  discouraged. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

Lincoln's  Rise-Douglas'  Death 


"But  all  things,  both  human  and  divine,  are  in 
a  state  of  flux  upwards  and  downwards  by  ex- 
changes. .  .  .  Light  for  Zeus,  darkness  for  Hades; 
light  for  Hades,  darkness  for  Zeus.  And  as  the 
things  of  the  other  world  come  to  this  and  those 
of  this  world  go  to  that,  they  combine  with  one 
another,  and  each  fulfills  its  allotted  destiny 
both  unto  the  greater  and  unto  the  less." 

Hippocrates 


LINCOLN'S  RISE-DOUGLAS'  DEATH 

IS  THERE  some  divine  law  and  order  in  the  seemingly  con- 
fused striving  of  the  human  mass?  Is  there  some  guidance 
toward  which  the  uncertain  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  groping 
his  way?  Was  there  a  Lincoln  inevitable  at  this  certain  time? 
Or  was  Lincoln  a  chance  biological  phenomenon  in  the  rhyth- 
mic play  of  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  forces  of  the  world? 
Who  made  Lincoln  President?  And  how?  Was  it  Destiny? 

A  great  physician66  who  has  delved  into  some  of  the  seem- 
ingly mysterious  integrations  of  the  human  and  the  great  world 
about  him  recently  wrote  that  "the  rhythm  of  organic  life  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  rhythm  of  the  inorganic  Cosmos 
expressed  in  the  rhythmic  play  of  electrons,  of  ions,  and  of 
molecules." 

"The  birth  and  the  death  of  stars  and  our  own  intensified  conduct 
under  such  conditions  is  important.  But  in  how  these  rhythms  of 
inorganic  molecular  structure  of  inorganic  matter  vary  with  the 
periodicity  of  the  living  protoplasm  and  what  forces  and  what  direc- 
tion endows  the  protons  in  further  development,  we  shall  never 
know." 

"Nor  shall  we  know  how  and  when  the  rhythm  of  life  on  our  planet 
started.  But  very  likely  the  symbols  are  already  written  in  the  stars 
of  the  heavens,  though  in  a  language  that  we  can  never  hope  to 
decipher." 

Are  we  "no  other  than  a  moving  row  of  Magic  Shadow- 
shapes  that  come  and  go  round  with  this  Sun-illumin'd  Lantern 
held  in  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show?"  (Omar  Khayyam) 
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Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  we  have  observed  as  figures  on  our 
checkerboard.  Douglas,  in  this  first  Presidential  year  moved  for- 
ward but  to  die— a  tragic  interlude  when  this  dynamic  per- 
sonality must  wither  and  disappear  as  his  antagonist  rises  to 
power.  We  pause  to  observe  his  illness  and  death. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  broad  types  are  prone  to  die 
sooner  than  the  slender.  As  a  rule  they  enjoy  buoyant,  health 
in  their  earlier  adult  years  because  they  are  generally  more 
stable.  If  the  slender  individual  manages  to  avoid  overt  expres- 
sions of  instability,  he  usually  lives  to  a  ripe  old  age— becomes 
'tough'  and  remains  relatively  useful,  while  the  broad  individ- 
uals begin  to  age  early.  Their  tissues  are  not  so  active,  they  be- 
come somnolent,  the  metabolic  trend  is  toward  the  alkaline  side, 
and,  with  vessels  closing  and  becoming  thick-walled,  the  major 
organs  (heart,  kidneys,  liver,  pancreas)  begin  to  reflect  the  lack 
of  a  proper  blood  supply  and  sooner  or  later,  rather  sooner  than 
later,  disease  and  death  follow.  Often,  too,  the  joints  give  trou- 
ble, in  part  because  of  the  greater  load,  and  in  certain  indi- 
viduals, streptococci  may  localize. 

While  Lincoln  improved  with  age,  'would  have  lived  to  be 
a  hundred,'  Douglas'  strong  body  first  gave  evidence  of  illness. 

When  Douglas  was  first  elected  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
he  was  'under  the  weather,'  and  then,  while  on  an  electioneer- 
ing trip  to  the  South  in  1848,  he  was  laid  low  with  a  gastro- 
intestinal infection.  After  1850  he  had  a  series  of  throat  infec- 
tions, usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  About  October  27 
1855  (Paris,  Illinois)67  one  such  attack  was  so  severe  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  In  March  1858  he  was  again  severely  ill.68  In 
the  autumn  of  1859,  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 
recurred  and  he  was  finally  sent  South  until  the  middle  of 
December.69 

The  frequency  of  the  attacks  of  sore  throat  and  the  clear  cut 
diagnosis  of  rheumatism  leads  to  the  impression  that  Douglas' 
illness  may  have  been  due  to  a  streptococcus  infection.  Douglas 
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types  are  frequently  termed  'arthritic'  by  the  clinician.  Hip- 
pocrates would  have  called  them  'apoplectic'  Both  terms  are 
proper.  These  types  are  'apoplectic'  because  as  they  grow  older 
the  blood  vessels  begin  to  close  and  the  blood  pressure  goes  up 
and  then  they  often  break  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain  and  have 
an  apoplectic  stroke.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  heavy  too,  the 
joints  carry  a  greater  load,  while  the  vessels  about  the  joints 
gradually  close.  The  circulation  becoming  inadequate,  these 
joints  become  more  susceptible  to  disease. 

Individuals  with  rheumatism  often  have  damaged  kidneys  or 
damaged  hearts  or  heart  valves,  where  bacteria  localize  on 
roughened  areas  of  the  delicate  surfaces.  We 
then  speak  of  an  endocarditis.  Possibly  such 
an  endocarditis  killed  Douglas  in  his  48th 
year.  It  was  the  end  of  spring  in  the  year  1861, 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Douglas  had 
returned  to  Chicago  on  the  first  of  May  and 
immediately  addressed  a  monster  patriotic 
rally  at  the  Wigwam.70  Taxed  with  the  exer- 
tions, another  attack  of  rheumatism  followed.  Add  thereto 
financial  worries,  for,  with  his  resources  depleted  by  the  elec- 
tion costs  of  1856,  1858,  and  i860  (in  those  days  candidates,  not 
the  financiers  and  bankers,  carried  the  load)  and  with  vast  over- 
extension of  credit  on  his  speculative  ventures,  his  fortune  had 
rapidly  crumbled. 

He  promptly  took  to  bed,  but  then  followed  several  severe 
relapses;  Douglas  was  seriously  ill.  His  malady  baffled  the  doc- 
tors; in  the  year  1861  we  did  not  know  much  about  endocarditis 
and  myocarditis,  not  too  much  about  kidney  disease. 

Most  of  the  time  he  was  delirious.  Death  finally  came  on 
Monday  morning,  June  3  1861  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Death  came  in  the  early  morning  hours  because  at  that  time 
a  greater  load  is  thrown  on  the  heart  when  the  skin  vessels 
begin  to  contract. 
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The  final  illness  had  commenced  because  of  undue  exertion 
and  undue  cold  on  the  first  of  May— the  fluctuating  tide  of  ill- 
ness had  followed  the  change  in  the  Chicago  weather.  Death 
came  in  the  spring  because  of  the  winter  exhaustion  of  reserve 
and  of  the  greater  variability  of  the  environment  of  the  time.71 

Death  came  in  the  year  1861,  because  the  gaseous  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  was  more  than  usually  turbulent.72  Great  cyclones 
swept  across  the  sun.  Finally,  death  came  early  to  Douglas 
because  he  literally  burned  himself  up,  this  'ever  energetic 
human  fagot,'  the  while  his  blood  vessels  began  to  close.  Finally 
the  oxygen  need  could  not  be  supplied;  then  come  illness  and 
death. 

But  he  did  not  die  until  he  had  fulfilled  his  great  part  in  the 
structural  framework  of  Lincoln's  destiny.  Lincoln  was  the 
tenuous  vine  that  enmeshed  the  sturdy  tree  trunk  that  was 
Douglas;  sucked  away  the  nourishment  of  the  soil  and  so 
reached  to  the  clear  blue  sky  filled  with  its  life  giving  sun.  Lin- 
coln lived— Douglas  was  strangled.  Yes!  Douglas  had  his  share 
in  making  Lincoln  President.73 

And  there  was  another  agent  of  Destiny  or  Fate,  a  very 
tangible  personality,  namely,  Judge  David  Davis,  'Lincoln's 
closest  friend'  and  the  man  who  really  put  Lincoln  into  the 
White  House.74 

"Judge  David  Davis  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  when  he 
heard  Bancroft  suggest  that  the  Almighty  was  the  prime  mover  in 
making  Lincoln  President.  He  knew  better;  and  history  must  ac- 
cept his  version  in  place  of  George  Bancroft's  interpretation.  If  we 
let  authentic  facts  speak  out  and  examine  the  complete  story  of 
Lincoln's  rise  to  the  Presidency  (so  far  as  the  evidence  allows  us  to 
know  it)  there  can  be  no  dissent  from  this— that  Lincoln  was 
made  President  by  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  by  events  quite  mun- 
dane, in  no  way  divine,  by  contacts  and  agreements  which  ob- 
servers who  do  not  understand  the  hard  necessities  of  political  life 
might  well  deem  corrupt.  (Baringer)75" 

Now  note:  Judge  David  Davis  was  an  able  and  an  honest 
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man.  And  a  man  so  bulky  (300  pounds)  that  it  took  more  than 
one  team  of  horses  to  drag  him  about  the  vile  Illinois  roads 
when  he  traveled  his  circuit.  When  in  that  dreary  February  of 
1861  he  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Washington,  'his  white  hat 
and  great  bulk  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  rugged  form 
of  the  President.'  Great  bulk  and  white  hat!  Pyknics,  the  broad 
type,  do  not  mind  being  conspicuous  in  a  white  hat. 

"By  making  systematic  investments  in  real  estate,  buying  in 
farms  in  tax  sales,  foreclosing  mortgages  and  the  like,  Davis  had 
accumulated  an  immense  wealth,  which  he  guarded  with  rigid 
economy  and  augmented  by  the  vigorous  collection  of  all  claims 
due  him.  It  was  estimated  that  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  worth  two  million  dollars." 

This  Davis,  corpulent,  rich,  acquisitive  and  energetic  was 
the  presiding  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  which  Lincoln 
practiced.  Davis  took  charge  of  the  campaign,  installed  him- 
self at  the  Tremont  House  in  Chicago,  where,  with  his  three 
assistants,  he  opened  the  Lincoln  headquarters.  Rich  Judge  Davis 
paid  the  bills,  and,  since  the  man  that  pays  is  usually  the  man 
that  directs,  powerful  David  Davis  ran  the  show.  When  in  a 
somewhat  squeamish  situation,  the  Chicago  Committee  hesi- 
tated to  take  a  certain  action  because  Lincoln  did  not  approve, 
David  Davis  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  with  "Lincoln  ain't  here, 
and  don't  know  what  we  have  to  meet,  so  we  will  go  ahead,  as 
if  we  hadn't  heard  from  him,  and  he  must  ratify  it!" 

"Seeking  ways  and  means,  the  brains  at  Lincoln's  headquarters 
were  active  in  an  unscrupulous  atmosphere.  Then  somebody  brought 
forth  a  notable  idea  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  thousand  Seward 
(Lincoln's  rival)  shouters  could  be  induced  to  stay  out  of  the  Wig- 
wam the  next  day.  Counterfeit  tickets  would  do  the  job.  Lamon  and 
Fell  therefore  had  a  large  supply  of  extra  tickets  printed  Thursday 
evening,  and  several  Lincoln  men  spent  the  night  forging  official 
signatures  on  the  pasteboards." 

Practical  politics! 
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To  replace  the  plotted  lost  battalion  of  Seward  vocalists, 
Davis  assigned  some  assistants  the  job  of  recruiting  a  thousand 
rooters  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in 
preparation.  Generals  at  the  head  of  the  noisy  army  were  two 
men  of  great  distinction  in  such  matters,  past  masters  of  the 
stentorian  art.  Dr.  Ames  of  Chicago  had  a  larynx  reputedly  so 
powerful  that  on  a  calm  day  he  could  shout  clear  across  Lake 
Michigan!  Delegate  Burton  Cook  knew  a  man  near  Ottawa 
who  had  never  met  his  equal  in  long  distance  bellowing.  These 
two  titans  were  called  to  the  Tremont  headquarters  and  put 
to  work. 

In  our  last  Presidential  nomination,  it  was  the  'voice  of  the 
sewer'  that  carried  the  day— another  day— in  Chicago! 

Who  else  made  Lincoln  President?  Mary  Todd  did.  But 
Mary  Todd,  you  will  object,  was  a  sheer  drag,  with  her  wailing 
and  nagging,  her  temper  tantrums  and  her  self-pity,  her  ever 
ready  sarcasm  and  her  willful  rudeness  that  made  'life  a  hell.' 
How  could  she  have  made  Lincoln  President?  Because  such 
drags  and  handicaps,  too,  can  be  useful  in  the  'Fabric  of  Fate.' 
Lincoln,  happy  in  his  domestic  life  might  have  been  a  contented 
and  comfortable  individual.  Comfort  and  contentment  seldom 
provide  the  background  for  leadership.  The  uncomfortable  and 
discontented  become  leaders;  comfortable  and  contented  people 
rarely  make  their  mark  in  the  world's  events.  The  restless  'do 
or  die.' 

So  driving  forces  can  take  many  forms.  Hippocrates76  put  it 
succinctly  many  years  ago  when  he  wrote  "As  carpenters  saw  the 
log,  and  one  pulls  and  the  other  pushes,  though  they  do  the 
same  thing,  the  one  that  presses  below  pulls  the  one  above, 
otherwise  the  saw  could  not  descend.  If  force  be  applied  they 
lose  all."  The  same  year  that  made  Lincoln  President  killed 
Douglas.  A  mere  coincidence?  Or  fate?  Or  only  environment? 


CHAPTER    IX 

Lincoln  in  Washington 


"War  is  the  father  of  all  and  the  king  of  all; 
some  he  has  marked  out  to  be  Gods  and  some 
to  be  men;  some  he  has  made  slaves  and  some 
free." 

Heraclitus 


LINCOLN  IN  WASHINGTON 

IT  IS  not  my  purpose  to  follow  in  detail  all  the  events  of 
Lincoln's  life  in  Washington.  I  shall  integrate  only  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  episodes  that  are  dated;  these  are 
largely  personal  in  character. 

Again  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  background.  The  aloof 
and  cautious  and  inexperienced  midwest  lawyer— the  'man  of 
the  people'  in  every  sense  of  the  word— facing  a  refractory  and 
opinionated  cabinet,  and  a  hoard  of  rapacious  office  seekers 
amidst  the  hurried  alarms  of  war.  To  guide  him  there  was  the 
confused  and  inadequate  military  staff;  there  was  scandal  of 
wild  profiteering  in  almost  every  direction  of  governmental 
expansion,  and  with  all  that,  unusual  suspicion  and  uncer- 
tainty. Following  success  of  southern  armies,  came  criticism, 
dissatisfaction,  sabotage.  Men  were  being  sacrificed  in  masses 
and  wounded  men  were  suffering  untold  agony.77 

For  Lincoln  all  this  was  a  nightmare,  to  be  met  only  by  an 
outward  show  of  calm  reserve,  by  quizzical  query  or  homely 
anecdote  that  alone  revealed  the  depth  of  understanding  the 
prairie  years  had  given.  The  winter  of  1861-1862  was  unduly 
taxing  because  of  the  demands  of  office,  because  of  the  weather, 
and  because  of  emotional  blows. 

Among  these  blows  was  a  personal  tragedy,  namely  the  death 
of  Willie,  the  third  son  of  the  President.  Willie  was  the  child 
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concerning  whom  Lincoln  had  written  his  old  doctor  friend  in 
Oregon,  in  July  i860,  when  he  had  scarlet  fever.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  Lincoln  had  mentioned  his  own  sore  throat  and 
headache  in  his  letter.63 

Possibly  Willie's  scarlet  fever  had  done  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  damage;  possibly  the  severe  weather  at  the  time  the 
child  was  ill  had  added  its  burden  and  left  residues  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  heart  and  the  kidneys.  The  actual  record  of  the  ill- 
ness, as  Shutes  has  pieced  it  out,  is  largely  from  Elizabeth  Keck- 
ley's  description.  The  boy  became  sick  sometime  late  in  Janu- 
ary 1862,  and  on  the  third  of  February  we  have  a  record  that 
the  child  was  severely  ill.  Presumably  he  was  suffering  from  a 
bronchial  pneumonia.  This  may  have  been  tuberculous  in  ori- 
gin. All  we  can  do  is  to  surmise— but  at  least  we  can  associate 
the  weather  of  the  time. 

And  the  weather  was  very  bad  indeed.  The  phase  was  one  of 
greater  wetness  and  cold  and  trailed  the  sun  spot  maximum. 
It  rained  or  snowed  almost  continuously.  Lincoln,  quite  apart 
from  his  anxiety  about  his  son,  was  worried  about  the  Union; 
and  very  gravely  worried.  The  military  leadership  was  bad.  It 
was  on  the  third  of  February  that  Lincoln  had  the  meeting  with 
General  McClellan  at  which  McClellan  had  been  very  high 
and  mighty,  while  Lincoln  had  evidently  felt  most  inferior.  He 
had  'been  willing  to  hold  McClellan's  stirrups  if  he  would  give 
him  victory.' 

On  that  night  (February  3)  Willie  was  very  sick  and  two 
days  later  took  a  definite  turn  for  the  worse.  These  were  periods 
when  polar  air  masses  passed  over  Washington.  With  Willie 
sicker  because  his  heart  was  under  greater  strain— when  baro- 
metric pressure  had  increased— Lincoln  was  more  depressed,  as 
he  always  was  with  colder  weather.  On  the  fifth  of  February— it 
was  the  night  of  a  great  state  reception— both  parents  repeatedly 
left  their  guests  to  stay  with  the  child. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  child  apparently  improved 
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a  little;  the  weather  became  warmer  to  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month.  Then  followed  another  cold  wave,  then  another,  and 
with  the  second  the  boy  finally  died  on  the  night  of  the  twenti- 
eth.78 

Again  we  face  a  Lincoln  depression.  He  shut  himself  away 
from  the  family  and  friends  in  a  darkened  room  and  gave  such 
evidence  of  despair  that  Mrs.  Lincoln,  terrified,  sent  for  help. 

It  was  the  old  story.  Environmental  variability  had  been 
very  great;  mental  and  environmental  strain  had  been  unre- 
lenting, now  came  this  great  emotional  trauma  that  touched 
tissues  that  were  soft  and  frayed  and  jittery,  with  cell  mem- 
branes permeable,  and  a  nervous  system  unduly  sensitive  to 
pain  and  to  emotional  disturbance.  Vascular  tension  had  again 
resulted  in  undue  production  of  acid  metabolic  products  and 
then  blood  pressures  fell. 

All  this  would  have  been  accentuated  by  the  extremely  low 
barometric  pressure  which  was  reached  on  the  24th  of  the 
month.  If  barometric  pressures  had  now  remained  stable,  re- 
covery of  mental  equilibrium  might  have  been  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  another  sudden  barometric  crest  impinged  and 
reached  a  maximum  on  February  25;  again  Lincoln's  meta- 
bolic processes  were  greatly  disturbed.  Again  blood  pressure 
levels  ranged  from  highs  to  unusual  lows,  and  with  rain,  Lin- 
coln once  more  revealed  a  great  and  grave  emotional  disturbance 
(Tuesday  the  25th  of  the  month)  a  week  after  the  death  of 
the  child. 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  GENERALS 

When  Lincoln  broke  his  troth  with  Mary  Todd  it  had  been 
bitter  cold.  In  connection  with  the  episode  I  made  the  query, 
purely  on  a  biological  basis,  whether  this  reaction  would  not  be 
reversed  when  the  energy  of  the  sun  had  had  its  effect.  We 
recall  the  outcome. 

The  same  simple  environmental  pattern  can  now  be  traced 
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as  it  conditioned  Lincoln  in  the  Washington  days.  Command 
of  the  armies  of  the  Union  had  been  given  to  General  McClel- 
lan  and  it  was  gradually  becoming  apparent  that  McClellan  was 
inadequate  in  many  ways.  Though  technically  well  versed  in 
military  strategy,  he  was  without  initiative  and,  in  addition, 
was  a  pompous  martinet. 

Lincoln  began  to  be  impatient.  As  President  he  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  armed  forces,  yet  as  a  layman  he  was  con- 
fronted by  army  tradition  and  by  army  hierarchy.  Early  in  the 
year  1862  disagreement  developed,  but  at  the  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  Lincoln  was  obviously  very  patient  with  McClellan, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  own  notions  concerning  the  plans  of 
the  campaign  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  General.  Further 
conferences  were  delayed  because  of  the  death  of  Willie  and 
the  depression  of  the  President.  On  March  5  he  finally  de- 
termined to  let  military  experts  decide  the  issue,  agreeing  to 
abide  by  their  decision.  Their  decision  went  against  him  eight 
to  four.  Lincoln  bowed  to  their  judgment. 

McClellan  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  was  released  from  the  command  of  other  military 
departments.79  But  despite  this  relief  from  routine  duties,  noth- 
ing happened.  Even  with  summer  the  army  remained  inert. 
Finally  on  July  9,  Lincoln,  becoming  impatient,  visited  Mc- 
Clellan at  Harrison's  Landing  and  held  an  informal  court  of 
inquisition  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  time  he  did  not 
ask  for  advice;  he  told  the  General!80 

Stephenson's  comment  in  this  connection  is  of  interest: 

"The  contrast  in  these  two  conferences  (February  3-July  9)  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  During  the  four  months  intervening  Lincoln 
had  passed  through  a  transformation  or  something  very  near  that. 
The  month  of  June  is  the  turning  point  of  his  career.  Some  change 
in  him  was  coming  rapidly  forward  though  just  what  the  change 
was  and  just  how  it  was  accomplished  are  matters  of  conjecture. 
The  interview  with  Scott  seems  to  form  a  crucial  moment.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  General  Pope,  who  accompanied  him  to  West  Point,  was 
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placed  in  high  command  immediately  upon  their  return.  When 
Lincoln  visited  McClcilan  at  Harrison's  Landing  all  the  timidity, 
the  hesitation,  that  was  conspicuous  in  him  four  months  before  had 
vanished.  Previous  to  that  time  there  was  so  much  in  his  attitude 
to  life  that  is  problematical.  From  this  time  forward  there  is  very 
little.  A  great  genius  has  found  himself,  has  acquired  confidence  in 
himself,  and  henceforth  will  be  master  of  his  own  house."  (Stephen- 
son) 

The  genius  found  himself  when  the  environmental  tempera- 
tures were  in  the  90's!  With  such  temperatures  Lincoln  could 
expand,  his  feeling  of  insecurity  and  inferiority  and  his  in- 
hibitions would  be  dissipated.  The  warm  energy  of  the  sun 
dilated  the  vessels  of  the  brain  as  well  as  those  of  the  skin,  loosed 
the  brakes  and  reversed  the  incessant  drain  on  the  slender  store 
of  energy  reserves.  All  this  gave  Lincoln  assurance,  firmness  and 
finally  leadership.  Never  was  it  clearer  than  in  an  episode  such 
as  this. 

If  the  conscious  reaction  was  so  obviously  governed  by  the 
subconscious,  and  the  subconscious  so  evidently  conditioned 
by  the  state  of  the  total  personality,  or  the  environment,  or  the 
weather,  we  can  assume  that  much  in  the  background  of  what 
wras  seemingly  'mysterious'  in  Lincoln  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
unusual  development  of  these  relatively  intangible  mechanisms 
of  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  and  particularly  the  lower 
brain  centers. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  we  can  observe  in  Lincoln 
a  definite  accentuation  of  dream  activity  and  with  this,  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  his  own  dream  world.81 

Most  uncanny  is  the  well  documented  description  of  the 
dream  which  Lincoln  had  shortly  before  his  assassination  and 
w7hich  was  carefully  described  to  Lamon  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
In  this  he  saw  a  corpse  lying  on  a  catafalque  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House,  the  body  draped  in  funeral  vestments— 
the  President  of  the  United  States  killed  by  an  assassin! 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  date  the  time  of  the  dream; 
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we  can,  however,  examine  one  such  episode  because  on  June 
9  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lincoln:  ''Think  you  had 
better  put  Tad's  pistol  away.  I  had  an  ugly  dream  about  him.' 
I  presume  the  dream  occurred  the  preceding  night.82 

A  distinct  cold  wave  with  temperatures  declining  from  the 
8o°s  to  the  lower  50°s— with  its  characteristic  vascular  effect  on 
Lincoln— was  the  probable  cause.  Such  vascular  swings  can  con- 
dition the  cerebral  mechanisms  during  the  period  of  sleep, 
finding  expression  in  restlessness,  insomnia,  twilight  states, 
vivid  dreams,  nightmares;  for  change  in  vascularization  during 
sleep  will  bring  about  functional  changes  just  as  they  do  in  the 
actively  functioning  cerebral  tissues  when  we  are  awake. 

LINCOLN  FAINTED 

I  shall  pass  over  the  recorded  periods  when  Lincoln  was 
unwell  in  Washington  to  discuss  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
the  final  period  of  distress  in  that  fateful  spring  of  1865. 

It  was  a  memorable  period  in  our  history.  Four  years  of  tur- 
moil had  passed  across  the  stage.  A  savage,  bloody,  cruel  war 
it  had  been.  The  field  had  narrowed.  First  Grant  had  opened 
the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  then  Sherman  had  cut  away  the 
South.  Now  the  army  of  Grant,  the  'Butcher,"  was  poised  for 
the  death  blow.  The  quarry  might  snarl  and  scratch,  but  the 
trap  had  finally  been  well  fashioned. 

North  as  well  as  South  had  tired.  Nothing  seemed  to  matter 
very  much;  everyone  knew  what  was  to  be  written  in  the  book 
of  time.  The  ends  in  view  had  already  been  achieved. 

Lincoln,  too,  was  tired.  This  man  of  fettered  emotions,  whose 
body  felt  what  the  millions  experienced,  whose  moods  reflected 
the  hope  and  the  despair  of  his  myriad  body  cells,  whose  subtle 
mind  gave  form  of  granite  to  what  had  been  the  clay  of  emo- 
tion and  the  formless  desire  of  the  millioned  mass:  this  captain 
looked  worn  and  weary  (Fig.  8).  His  haggard  face  expressed  the 
suffering  of  all  the  folk  that  had  sweated  and  bled  and  grunted 
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and  cursed  and  despaired  and  had  finally  held  through  in  a 
grip  of  death  to  victory.  And  this  his  tired  body  and  tired  brain 
had  endured,  and  now  again,  it  was  spring  in  the  year   1865. 

On  the  6th  of  February  he  actually  fainted.83  The  Attorney 
General  Speed  had  stormed  in,  announcing  his  decided  disap- 
proval of  so  many  pardons  of 
soldiers  for  desertion.  In  angry 
excitement  Lincoln  jumped 
up  and  shouted  back  at  him— 
"If  you  think  that  I,  of  my 
own  free  will,  will  shed  an- 
other drop  of  blood"— and 
with  that  he  fainted. 

Why  did  Lincoln  faint?  He 
never  had  before,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware. 

All  medical  observers  and 
his  intimates  who  discussed 
Lincoln  insisted  that  his 
'blood  pressure  was  low.'  Yet 
in  those  days  we  took  no  actual 
readings  of  the  blood  pressure. 

I  think  that  the  impression 
is  correct.  Individuals  of  Lincoln's  type  very  often  have  low 
blood  pressure  and  in  the  spring  it  is  apt  to  be  at  an  unusually 
low  level.  The  environmental  barrage  of  the  late  winter,  the 
exhaustion  of  reserves,  the  increase  in  acidity,  all  join  to  fatigue 
the  vessel  walls.  In  the  heart  itself  the  tone  of  the  muscle  be- 
comes lax,  and  pressures  fall.  In  the  tall  individual  the  pressure 
is  at  times  too  low  to  adequately  supply  the  brain— fainting  then 
may  be  a  life  saving  measure. 

But  why  should  Lincoln  have  fainted  at  this  particular  time? 

Again  it  was  the  abominable  weather.  Three  great  crests  of 
barometric  pressure  had  battered  away  at  that  strong  constitu- 


Fig.  8. 


Lincoln  Shortly   before   the 
Assassination. 
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tion,  and  with  the  last  demand,  his  blood  pressure  had  fallen 
instead  of  rising  and  the  cerebral  vessels  ran  empty,  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  tall  frame  crumpled.84 

The  attending  physician,  Dr.  Stone,  insisted  on  a  period  of 
rest,  and  Lincoln  accepted  the  invitation  of  Grant  to  visit  City 
Point,  where  the  army  had  its  headquarters. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote  Senator  Sumner  as  follows  on  the  23rd 
of  March: 

"The  President  and  myself  are  about  leaving  for  City  Point  and  I 
cannot  but  devoutly  hope  that  change  of  air  and  rest  may  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  my  good  husband's  health,  etc." 

It  was  to  be  a  spring  vacation! 

And  what  a  vacation  it  turned  out  to  be  for  the  tired  Presi- 
dent! They  sailed  on  the  'River  Queen.'  The  river  was  wide 
and  rough  and  when  Grant  and  his  staff  came  aboard  at  City 
Point,  Lincoln  looked  particularly  bad  and  said,  "I'm  not  feel- 
ing very  well." 

But  it  was  not  physical  illness  that  disturbed  the  outing.  It 
was  to  be  mental  illness— Mrs.  Lincoln's.85 

MRS.  LINCOLN  WENT  ON  A  RAMPAGE 

"In  the  spring  of  1865  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to  City 
Point  for  a  visit  with  Grant's  Army.  Adam  Badeau  of  Grant's  staff 
was  riding  in  an  ambulance  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Grant  and 
happened  in  the  course  of  talk  to  say  that  the  wives  of  army  officers 
at  the  front  had  been  ordered  to  the  rear.  This  indicated  that  lively 
fighting  was  soon  to  begin,  a  sure  sign,  Badeau  remarked,  for  not  a 
lady  had  been  allowed  to  stay  at  the  front  except  Mrs.  Griffin,  the 
wife  of  General  Charles  Griffin,  who  had  a  special  permit  from  the 
President.  'What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir?'  came  the  cry  from  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  saw  the  President  alone?  Do 
you  know  that  I  never  allow  the  President  to  see  any  woman  alone?' 

Badeau  tried  to  tone  down  what  he  had  said.  'I  tried  to  palliate 
my  remark,'  he  noted  later.  And  in  doing  so  he  smiled  some  sort  of 
a  smile  which  brought  from  the  raging  woman  the  reply,  That's  a 
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very  equivocal  smile,  sir,  let  me  out  of  this  carriage  at  once.  I  will 
ask  the  President  if  he  saw  that  woman  alone.'  She  told  Badeau  in 
the  front  seat,  to  have  the  driver  of  the  ambulance  stop.  He  hesi- 
tated. Grant  at  that  point  managed  to  quiet  Mrs.  Lincoln  enough 
to  have  the  whole  party  set  out  on  the  ground. 

The  next  day  was  worse.  For  it  happened  that  the  wife  of  General 
Old,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  was  not  subject  to  the 
order  retiring  wives  to  the  rear,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  suddenly 
found  herself  riding  alongside  President  Lincoln,  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  Mrs.  Grant  in  an  ambulance  just  behind  them.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln caught  sight  of  them  and  raged.  'What  does  this  woman  mean 
by  riding  by  the  side  of  the  President?  And  ahead  of  me?  Does  she 
suppose  that  he  wants  her  by  the  side  of  him?' 

During  this  City  Point  visit  these  outbreaks  of  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln kept  on.  And  according  to  Badeau,  'Mrs.  Lincoln  repeatedly 
attacked  her  husband  in  the  presence  of  officers  because  of  Mrs. 
Griffin  and  Mrs.  Ord.  He  bore  it  as  Christ  might  have  done;  with 
an  expression  of  pain  and  sadness  that  cut  one  to  the  heart,  but  with 
supreme  calmness  and  dignity.  He  called  her  'mother,'  with  his  old- 
time  plainness;  he  pleaded  with  eyes  and  tones,  and  endeavored  to 
explain  or  palliate  the  offenses  of  others,  till  she  turned  on  him  like 
a  tigress;  and  then  he  walked  away,  hiding  that  noble,  ugly  face 
that  we  might  not  catch  the  full  expression  of  its  misery."  (Sandburg) 

Poor  Lincoln! 

These  outbreaks  had  been  going  on  for  many  years  and  Lin- 
coln was  resigned  to  them.  In  the  quiet  Springfield  days  only 
the  local  gossips  were  concerned,  but  since  i860  gossip  could  no 
longer  be  restricted,  for  these  'temper  tantrums'  were  now  evi- 
dent to  everyone  in  and  about  the  White  House.  This  latest 
rampage  was  merely  a  bit  more  public  than  the  others. 

Stoddard,  in  commenting  on  Mrs.  Lincoln's  conduct  in  the 
White  House  said— "It  was  not  easy  at  first  to  understand  why 
a  lady  who  could  be  one  day  so  kindly,  so  considerate,  so  gener- 
ous, so  thoughtful,  and  so  hopeful,  could  upon  another  day, 
appear  so  unreasonable,  so  irritable,  so  despondent,  so  even  nig- 
gardly, etc." 

But  this  change  in  mood  merely  reflected  a  change  in  her 
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vascular  condition  and  a  change  in  the  vascular  condition  in 
her  brain  merely  reflected  environmental  changes  in  the  world 
about  her.  When  the  trip  started  Lincoln  was  feeling  badly, 
as  he  said  to  Grant,  and  we  note  from  the  meteorogram85  to 
illustrate  the  events,  that  it  rained  on  the  21st;  there  was  severe 
wind  and  rain  on  the  23rd  and  the  temperatures  were  falling. 
Lincoln,  too,  felt  worse  at  such  times.  In  the  meantime  baro- 
metric pressures  were  rapidly  building  up  to  a  crest  on  the 
27th;  this  changed  Mrs.  Lincoln's  blood  pressure.  Vascular 
spasm  in  the  cerebral  tissues  had  made  Mary  Todd  unduly 
irritable. 

In  another  brain  the  turmoil  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  trav- 
ail of  the  South  in  dissolution,  and  the  instability  of  spring 
laid  the  background  for  an  act  of  desperate  vengeance— and  so 
Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

It  was  a  tired  Lincoln  that  so  passed  from  the  stage,  a  wan, 
pathetic,  and  confused  figure.  "In  retrospect  it  can  be  said  that 
with  him  perished  an  epoch— the  Republic  died."   (Masters) 


CHAPTER    X 

Mary  Todd-The  Clouds  Gather 


"Man,  like  a  light  in  the  night  is  kindled  and 
put  out." 

Heraclitus 


TROUBLED  years  followed  the  great  tragedy,  years  that  for 
Mary  Todd  brought  violent,  abnormal  reaction,  with  abject 
fear  of  neglect  and  poverty.  There  came  physical  illness, 
headaches,  chills,  insomnia,  restlessness,  wild  emotional  out- 
bursts, and  withdrawal  from  the  world  about  her. 

While  in  the  White  House  her  extravagances  had  already 
taken  forms  that  were  abnormal;  utterly  useless  purchases  and 
hoarding  now  continued.  There  followed  trips  to  Europe  with 
young  Tad.  And  then  the  death  of  Tad. 

Most  often  her  difficulties  were  accentuated  in  the  summer 
or  autumn.  On  September  29  1861,  she  had  already  written: 

Executive  Mansion 
I  have  been  quite  sick  with  chills  for  some  days,  this  is  my  day 
of  rest  so  I  am  sitting  up.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  very  weak.  If  they 
cannot  be  broken  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Lincoln  wants  me  to  go  North 
and  remain  until  cold  weather. 

The  weather  is  so  beautiful,  why  is  it,  that  we  cannot  feel  well. 
The  air  feels  very  much  like  the  early  days  when  I  used  to  have 
chills  in  Illinois,  those  days  have  passed,  and  I  know  I  have  no 
cause  to  grieve  over  my  lot.  (Sandburg) 

With  the  spring  Lincoln  felt  badly  because  he  became  more 
acid,  because  his  blood  pressure  was  often  too  low,  because  his 
reserves  were  exhausted. 

But,  while  Mary  Todd  had  difficulties  with  her  migraine  in 
the  springtime,  she  felt  worse  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Then 
she  became  too  alkaline,  and  her  blood  pressure  became  too 
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high.  She  usually  was  conscious  of  it,  as  was  Lincoln  of  his 
spring  decline.  'The  weather  is  so  beautiful,  why  is  it,  that  we 
cannot  feel  well?' 

Hippocrates  might  have  told  her.  2400  years  before  he  had 
written:  "Of  constitutions  some  are  well  or  ill  adapted  to  sum- 
mer, others  are  well  or  ill  adapted  to  winter." 

Mary  Todd  was  ill  adapted  to  summer  and  autumn;  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  her  opposite. 

Back  in  Chicago,  on  August  20,  1866  she  wrote  to  the  Honor- 
able David  Davis: 

My  dear  Sir: 

Quite  a  severe  indisposition,  has  prevented  an  earlier  acknowl- 
edgment, of  your  kindness,  in  so  soon  acceding  to  my  request  and 
procuring  through  the  favor  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  pass  for  my  sons  and 
myself  to   Springfield. 

Mary  Lincoln 

On  Christmas  of  the  same  year  she  wrote  the  following: 

As  regards  the  volume  you  so  kindly  sent  my  'little  Taddie,'  I 
feel  that  many  apologies,  are  due  you.  When  it  was  received,  I  was 
suffering  from  chills  and  just  as  my  health  was  being  partially  re- 
stored, your  last  kind  favor,  was  received. 

Mary  Lincoln 

And  on  the  13th  of  October  of  the  following  year  she  wrote 
to  her  'Dear  Lizzie'— "Every  other  day  for  the  past  week  I  have 
had  a  chill,  brought  on  by  excitement  and  suffering  of  mind." 

The  autumn  was  less  favorable  for  Mary  Todd  as  she  became 
older. 

TAD  DIED  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

Of  great  import  for  us  is  the  record  of  the  final  illness  of 
Lincoln's  youngest  son.  With  his  mother  he  had  spent  most  of 
the  years  1869  and  1870  in  Europe.  The  journey  had  been  an 
escape  for  Mary  Todd— an  episode  in  the  chapter  of  her  progres- 
sive mental  disturbance.  In  the  spring  of  1871  they  had  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  and  then  Tad's  illness,  which  had  com- 
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menced  in  March  in  Europe,  became  evident  as  a  pleurisy.  On 
June  8  Mary  Todd  wrote  to  Mrs.  White: 

Clifton  House,  Chicago,  111. 
My  dear  Mrs.  White: 

Feeling  assured  that  you  will  hear  of  my  beloved  young  son's 
illness  and  being  well  convinced  of  your  anxiety  regarding  him,  I 
take  advantage  of  a  quiet  sleep,  which  he  is  enjoying,  to  write  you 
regarding  him.  My  dear  boy  has  been  very  very  dangerously  ill— at- 
tended by  two  excellent  physicians,  who  have  just  left  me,  with  the 
assurance,  that  he  is  better.  May  we  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful, 
should  his  precious  life  be  spared.  Dr.  Davis,  a  very  eminent  lung 
physician,  says,  that  thus  far,  his  lungs,  are  not  at  all  diseased 
although  water  has  been  formed  on  part  of  his  left  lung,  which  is 
gradually  decreasing.  His  youth,  and  vigilant  care,  with  the  mercy 
of  God,  may  ward  off  future  trouble. 

Mary  Lincoln 

Neither  Tad's  youth,  nor  vigilant  care,  nor  the  mercy  of 
God,  availed;  Tad  died  on  July  14  from  a  tuberculous  infec- 
tion. 

We  recall  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  was  regarded  as 
tuberculous,  though  she  died  from  milk  poisoning,  a  not  un- 
common accident  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  state.20'21 

Herndon  repeatedly  referred  to  Lincoln  as  of  'consumptive 
tendency,'  and  Lincoln  himself  expressed  the  same  idea. 

A  chronic  (and  relatively  benign)  tuberculosis  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  accentuation  of  the  slender  trend  in  Lincoln. 

Tad  was  his  father's  constant  companion  in  the  Washington 
days  for  Lincoln  was  very  devoted  to  his  younger  son.  Today, 
we  take  care  to  keep  our  children  away  from  chronic  cases,  but 
in  Lincoln's  time  there  was  no  such  precaution. 

The  characteristic  springtime  accentuation  of  the  clinical 
symptoms  in  Tad,  the  youthful  age  and  the  significant  begin- 
ning of  the  clinical  difficulty  with  a  pleurisy,  all  point  to  a 
tuberculous  infection;  Dr.  Evans,  too,  has  expressed  his  own 
opinion   that   the  disease   was  actually   tuberculous.   The   boy 
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finally  died  at  a  time  when  temperatures  had  fallen  sharply  from 
high  levels  early  in  July.86 

MRS.  LINCOLN'S  PSYCHOSIS 

Mrs.  Lincoln  became  increasingly  'peculiar'  in  the  years 
that  now  followed.  Aloof,  irritable,  restless,  seldom  revealing 
her  whereabouts  even  to  her  older  friends  or  family,  the  exist- 
ence was  shadowy  and  tragic.  Occasionally  she  consulted  physi- 
cians. 

We  have  Dr.  Danforth's  testimony  at  her  insanity  trial: 

"Dr.  Willis  Danforth  testified  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln;  had  called  to  see  her  November  24,  1873,  at  her  residence; 
she  had  strange  imaginings;  thought  that  some  one  was  at  work  at 
her  head;  thought  it  was  an  Indian  removing  the  bones  of  her  face 
and  pulling  wires  out;  visited  Mrs.  Lincoln  again  September  16, 
1874;  she  was  suffering  from  debility  of  the  nervous  system;  com- 
plained that  some  one  was  taking  steel  springs  from  her  head  and 
would  not  let  her  rest;  believed  that  she  was  going  to  die  within  a 
few  days,  and  had  been  admonished  to  that  effect  by  her  husband; 
imagined  that  she  heard  raps  on  the  table  conveying  the  time  of 
her  death  to  her." 

We  can  herewith  date  two  periods  of  greater  psychic  difficulty 
when  there  were  obvious  hallucinations,  and  characteristically 
for  her,  these  recurrences  were  in  the  autumn. 

But  testified  Dr.  Danforth:  "These  were  derangements  not 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  body,  not  delirium  arising 
from  physical  disease."  As  though  one  could  detach  the  mind 
from  the  body— there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation! 

He  saw  her  again  the  following  autumn.  She  was  suffering 
from  'debility  of  the  nervous  system'  and  she  insisted  that  'some- 
one was  taking  steel  springs  from  her  head.'  When  in  retrospect 
we  look  at  the  meteorology  of  the  time,87  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  'steel  springs'  became  more  tense  when  the  barometric 
pressure  reached  a  crest  and  when  the  temperatures  had  suddenly 
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fallen  from  the  8o's  to  the  level  of  the  50's,  all  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

The  winter  of  1874-1875  was  spent  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
where  spring  had  come  early  and  the  weather  was  very  warm. 

On  March  12  1875,  Dr.  Isham  of  Chi- 
cago received  a  startling  telegram  from 
Mrs.  Lincoln: 


My  belief  is  my  son  is  il 
for  Chicago  tomorrow. 


telegraph;  I  start 


Fig.  9.  Meteorogram 
to  Illustrate  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  Envir- 
onmental Tempera- 
tures on  the  Day 
when  Mrs.  Lincoln 
sent  Her  Telegram  to 
Dr.  Isham,  March 
12,  1875. 


But  Robert  Lincoln  was  not  ill.  He  never 
had  felt  better  and  after  consulting  with 
Dr.  Isham  he  promptly  telegraphed  his 
mother  to  remain  in  Florida  until  she  her- 
self was  well.  In  answer  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing: 

My  dearly  beloved  son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
—Rouse  yourself  and  live  for  your  mother; 
you  are  all  I  have;  from  this  hour  all  I  have 
is  yours.  I  pray  every  night  that  you  may  be 
spared  to  your  mother. 

What  disturbed  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  March  12  in  Jacksonville? 
The  little  meteorogram  tells  the  story.  Temperatures  had  been 
in  the  8o's  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Then  came  a  cold 
wave,  with  a  crest  that  carried  temperatures  down  to  the  30's 
on  the  1  ith  of  the  month.  On  the  12th  a  sudden  swing  upward, 
and  with  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  the  delusion  that  her  son  was  ill. 

Again  Mrs.  Lincoln's  vascular  system  had  received  a  blow. 
The  metabolic  tempo  of  the  brain  had  to  swing  from  high  to 
low  and  from  low  to  high  and  the  intermediary  gears  were  lack- 
ing, the  mechanisms  clashed  and  something  gave  way.  Such 
peculiar  episodes  are  common  in  the  psychotic  patient.  In  the 
normal  human  mind  we  regard  impulses  as  unpredictable,  as 
part  of  the  pattern  which  may  make  up  fate.  But  fate,  when  we 
take  it  apart  and  examine  the  many  interlocking  pieces,  is  but 
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the  ordinary  integration  of  response  to  some  environmental 
change.  Only  when  the  gears  begin  to  clash  do  we  put  our  ringer 
on  some  obvious  cog  in  the  play  of  inorganic  and  organic  ele- 
ments, as  we  can  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  did  return  to  Chicago  and  there  then  followed 
much  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  a  distinct  disturbance  in  men- 
tality, with  hallucinations,  excitation,  aimless  spending.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  1875,  at  an  insanity  trial,  Mary  Todd  was 
legally  declared  insane,  age  56. 

The  jury  of  capable  physicians  said  that  the  disease  was  of 
unknown  origin,  not  hereditary,  and  that  she  had  no  manifest 
suicidal  tendencies. 

There  were  some  mistakes  in  this  record  of  the  jurors;  one 
that  the  disease  was  not  hereditary.  Mary  Todd's  brothers  were 
certainly  peculiar.  One  did  commit  suicide.  We  do  deal  with 
a  condition,  an  organ  inadequacy  (in  this  instance  the  brain) 
in  the  face  of  an  environmental  demand;  a  disturbance  that  is 
hereditary,  if  heredity  means  constitutional  trend. 

Incorrect,  too,  was  the  statement  that  she  did  not  manifest 
suicidal  tendencies: 

"On  May  21  the  Chicago  dailies  carried  a  story  relating  an  attempt 
at  suicide  made  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  previous  day.  In  some  way  she 
had  eluded  her  attendants,  left  the  hotel,  gone  to  a  drug  store  in  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  and  asked  for  some  laudanum  and  camphor 
for  neuralgia  of  her  arm.  Knowing  her  mental  condition,  the  drug- 
gist told  her  to  call  again  in  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  it  would 
be  ready.  When  she  left,  he  trailed  her  to  Rogers  and  Smith's  drug 
store,  Adams  and  Clark  Streets,  where  he  heard  her  order  the  same 
drugs.  Slipping  into  the  prescription  department,  he  told  the  clerk 
the  circumstances,  whereupon  the  clerk  declined  to  sell  laudanum 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She  then  went  to  Dale's  drug  store  and  repeated 
the  order,  and  again  the  sleuthing  druggist  was  able  to  prevent  the 
sale.  After  this  she  returned  to  the  Grand  Pacific  drug  store  and 
was  given  a  bottle  of  colored  camphor  water  labelled  'Laudanum 
and  Camphor.'  She  left  the  drug  store  and,  while  under  observation, 
drank  the  mixture.  In  ten  minutes  she  returned  for  more  of  the 
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same  medicine.  She  was  given  a  bottle  of  the  same  placebo,  and  this 
she  swallowed.  Meanwhile  her  son,  who  had  been  summoned,  ar- 
rived and  took  his  mother  in  charge."  (Evans)88 

Mary  Todd  attempted  suicide  when  it  was  very  hot  and 
humid.  Lincoln  had  threatened  suicide  when  it  was  very  cold. 
Both  were  desperate  when  the  environment  and  the  emotional 
situation  produced  a  reaction  which  proceeded  to  extremes, 
according  to  the  body  habitus  of  these  different  types  of  indi- 
viduals. 

She  was  first  sent  to  a  private  sanitarium.  There  the  mental 
state  improved  with  care;  this  improvement  continued  under 
the  kindly  ministrations  of  her  older  sister  Elizabeth,  in  Spring- 
field. Before  long  she  was  freed  from  custodial  observation. 

Again,  a  biological  phenomenon  is  of  interest.  Within  the  year 
she  had  become  much  thinner,  became  a  small  and  wizened 
old  woman,  associated  very  likely,  with  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  a  mild  diabetes.  With  this  change  in  her  physical  con- 
dition there  was  also  a  change  in  the  mental  state,89  because  the 
family  permitted  her  to  leave  Springfield  and  she  again  spent 
years  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  But  the  years  were  spent 
among  strangers,  hiding  her  name  as  though  she  were  a  fugi- 
tive. 

DEATH 

After  a  minor  accident  in  Europe,  she  returned  to  the  home 
of  the  Edwards  in  Springfield. 

But  a  few  short  months  of  life  now  followed: 

"Within  the  past  few  days  she  has  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
boils,  which  caused  her  great  pain,  and  no  doubt  greatly  increased 
her  nervousness.  On  Friday  last  (1)  she  was  up  and  walked  across 
the  room.  Again  on  Saturday  she  walked  across  the  room  with  a 
little  assistance;  but  she  grew  worse  later  in  the  day  (2)  and  about 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening  experienced  a  paralysis  which  seemed  to 
involve  her  whole  system,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  articulate,  to 
take  food  or  to  move  any  portion  of  her  body.  She  soon  afterward 
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passed  into  a  comatose  state,  and  so  continued,  breathing  stertori- 
ously,  up  till  8:15  p.m.,  Sunday,  when  she  died  in  the  same  house 
where,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  she  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  mar- 
ried." 

Very  likely  a  vascular  accident  terminated  the  life  of  Mary 
Todd. 

We  turn  to  the  meteorological  record  of  the 
time,  but  before  we  do  so,  we  turn  back  in  our 
memory  to  an  August  that  had  passed  47  years 
before,  when  the  remorseless  winds  had  blown 
cold  from  the  north,  and  Ann  Rutledge  had 
died.  In  July,  1882,  four  sun  spot  cycles  later, 
the  same  restless  forces  of  the  universe,  ex- 
pressed in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  again 
crushed  a  frail  body. 

Just  33  years  before,  to  the  day,  Mary 
Todd's  father  had  died  (July  16  1849).  Mary 
Todd  was  the  physical  image  of  her  father.90 
Was  all  this  chance?  Or  are  certain  kinds  of 
people  more  apt  to  die  at  certain  seasons  and 
in  certain  weather? 

The  story  is  clearly  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Fate,  as  Fate  pushed  the  wdnds  to  the  north 
or  to  the  south.  And  with  the  north  wind  Death  came  to  the 
woman  who  had  loved  Lincoln. 

Poor  Mary  Todd.  What  bitter  ashes  the  north  wind  could  blow 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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Fig.  10.  Meteoro- 
gram  to  Illustrate 
the  Environmen- 
tal Conditions  at 
the  Time  of  the 
Fatal  Illness  and 
Death  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 


CHAPTER   XI 

Man  as  a  Cosmic  Resonator 


"This  world,  which  is  the  same  for  all,  was  made 
neither  by  God  nor  by  man,  but  it  ever  was, 
and  is,  and  shall  be,  ever  living  fire,  in  measures 
being  kindled  and  in  measures  going  out." 

Heraclitus 


MAN  AS  A  COSMIC  RESONATOR 

IN  EUROPE,"  wrote  Beveridge,  in  his  Life  of  Lincoln, 
"February  12  1809  was  the  birthday  of  another  man  who 
was  destined  profoundly  to  change  the  thought  of  the  world, 
Charles  Darwin.  Tennyson  and  Gladstone,  too,  were  born 
that  year.  The  period  was  productive  of  men  of  the  first  rank 
in  letters  and  statesmanship,  Victor  Hugo  and  Cavour,  Disraeli, 
Dickens  and  Bryce,  Thackeray  and  Bismarck  were  all  born  with- 
in a  dozen  years  centering  about  1809." 

Apart  from  the  coincidence  of  a  common  birth  date,  two  more 
dissimilar  individuals  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  Lincoln  and 
Darwin.  Lincoln,  the  'gawky,  long-armed  ape'— Darwin,  the 
'stone  age  survival,'  with  his  heavy  brows  and  bushy  beard.92 

But  perhaps  there  are  common  elements  that  bring  order  into 
this  very  dissimilarity.  Let  us  see: 

(1)  Darwin  was  the  son  of  a  tired,  fatigued  mother  who  died 
one  year  before  Lincoln's  mother. 

(2)  Darwin  sailed  on  the  eventful  voyage  of  the  'Beagle'  in 
the  turbulent  early  eighteen  thirties.  He  was  tremendously 
stimulated,  often  fatigued,  and  very  often  sick  on  the  voyage. 

For  Lincoln  it  was  the  time  of  his  first  severe  spring  depres- 
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sion,  the  Ann  Rutledge  episode,  his  first  anti-slavery  stand  in 
the  State  Legislative  group. 

(3)  Darwin's  father,  Lincoln's  father;  one  of  Darwin's  chil- 
dren and  Lincoln's  second  boy  all  died  at  approximately  the 
same  time. 

(4)  Lincoln's  last  child  had  a  malformation  and  the  Darwin's 
final  child  was  an  idiot.  Both  were  born  at  approximately  the 
same  period. 

(5)  Darwin  became  energetic  and  correspondingly  productive 
in  the  late  fifties  and  finally  published  his  Origin  of  Species 
in  1859.  Lincoln  became  energetic  and  politically  productive 
in  the  late  fifties  and  reached  the  Presidency  in  i860. 

(6)  Lincoln's  widowT  died  when  Darwin  died. 

Such  coincidents  we  regard  as  accidental  phenomena.  Are 
they  accidental?  Is  such  a  thing  as  the  clustering  of  genius  acci- 
dental, as  would  be  implied  in  Beveridge's  statement?  Or  is 
there  an  inorganic  cycle  behind  the  organic  phenomena? 

THE  CLIMATIC  CYCLE-SUN  SPOT  PHASES 

At  the  beginning  of  this  book  I  called  attention  to  the  con- 
ception of  Lincoln  and  Douglas:  Lincoln  was  conceived  when 
the  weather  was  disturbed;  Douglas,  when  the  environmental 
situation  was  quite  different. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  curious  interrelation  of  the  season  of 
conception  and  the  production  of  unusual  offspring  is  a  strik- 
ing phenomenon,  probably  due  to  the  effects  of  the  biochemical 
condition  of  the  maternal  organism  (and  her  egg)  when  the 
organic  pendulation  is  pushed  to  extremes.  Then  genetic  trends 
may  be  accentuated  and  new  qualities  appear.91 

Generally,  unfavorable  conditions  are  associated  with  the 
conception  of  more  such  variants,  not  only  of  genius,  but  of  the 
asocial  group  (criminal),  and  some  of  the  insane  (schizophrenia). 
Late  winter  and  spring  represent  such  a  period  for  us  and  this 
is  the  time  when  stillbirths  are  more  frequent  and  conceptions 
fewest  in  number. 
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Actually  the  habitus,  in  other  words,  the  body  proportions  of 
the  newborn  infant  and  the  final  adult  form,  seems  to  be  asso- 
ciated clearly  with  the  season  of  conception  and  with  this,  as  we 
might  suspect,  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  certain 
diseases,  and  even  the  predilection  for  certain  occupations  and 
proficiencies.  The  details  of  the  interrelations  are  unfortunately 
too  involved  to  be  elaborated  here. 

If  this  conditioning  of  the  offspring  is  so  definitely  seasonal- 
it  the  effect  of  the  environment  is  so  significant,  then  we 
must  inquire  whether  climatic  cycles  will  find  some  reflection. 
Climatic  cycles  accentuate  seasonal  effects,  that  is,  a  series 
of  cold  winters,  or  a  series  of  wetter  summers,  or  periods  of 
unusual  heat,  will  obviously  accentuate  trends  that  would  nor- 
mally be  established  merely  by  seasonal  change. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  repetition  of  certain  climatic  trends, 
periods  of  drought  alternating  with  wet  years,  years  of  cold 
with  years  that  are  relatively  warm.  With  a  considerable  degree 
of  certainty  such  cycles  repeat  themselves  in  a  sequence  of 
approximately  1 1 1/2  years  and  these  cycles  can  in  turn  be  as- 
sociated with  increasing  or  decreasing  turbulence  of  the  sun's 
gaseous  surface. 

Our  sun,  being  some  93  million  miles  away  and  our  earth 
receiving  but  such  a  small  quantity  (1/2,000,000,000  part)  of 
the  actual  amount  of  energy  liberated,  it  would  seem  that  dis- 
turbance in  the  gases  of  the  sun  should  not  bother  us  very 
much.  Actually,  however,  the  disturbances  that  we  can  some- 
times see  with  the  unaided  eye  in  the  form  of  smaller  or  larger 
sun  spots,  are  of  vast  extent  and  represent  vortices  or  whirling 
explosions  of  atomic  hydrogen  which  may  extend  about  a  mil- 
lion miles  out  from  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

Immediately  such  an  eruption  occurs,  the  electromagnetic 
field  of  force  that  surrounds  our  earth  is  disturbed,  an  electrical 
storm  sweeps  around  us  in  and  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  greater  the  disturbance  of  the  sun,  the  greater,  too,  the  ap- 
parent disturbance  of  our  own  gaseous  atmosphere.  This  effect 
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is  not  direct,  it  is  true,  but  disorientation  of  normal  trends  is 
sufficiently  clear-cut  and  we  can  measure  the  effect  in  the  greater 
frequency  of  storms,  in  pressure  variability,  and  in  wider  tem- 
perature fluctuations. 

If,  therefore,  the  human  crop  is  influenced  by  the  season  of 
conception,  we  must  have  before  us  the  possibility  that  the 
human  crop  may  be  influenced  by  the  sun  spot  phase  because 
of  the  differences  thereby  induced  and  reflected  in  climatic 

cycles.  I  would  merely  call  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  Abbot 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  long  continued  series  of 
actual  measurements  and  per- 
sisting interest  in  a  field  that 
to  many  seemed  very  remote 
and  very  abstract. 

In  Switzerland  sun  spots 
have  been  carefully  observed 
for  two  centuries  at  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Zurich,  and  we 
therefore  have  available  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  numbers.  In  more  recent  times  the  areas 
of  the  sun  spots  are  being  measured,  together  with  their  electro- 
magnetic activity,  and  this  service  at  Mt.  Wilson  should  prove  of 
further  value. 

We  first  note  sun  spot  periodicity  (Wolf  numbers,  of  Zurich) 
as  measured  from  1749  to  1830.  We  obviously  deal  with  a  series 
of  waves  that  crested  in  1778  and  then  decreased  rather  rapidly 
(Fig.  11). 

THE  BIRTH  OF  GENIUS  AND  THE  SUN  SPOT  CYCLE 
We  now  look  at  a  relatively  simple  graph  (Fig.  12)  which  out- 
lines the  production  of  genius  for  the  period  from  1700  to  1850. 
Curve    1    is  constructed  from   Havelock   Ellis  British   Genius 


Fig.  11.  Sun  Spot  Graph  (Wolf  Sun 
Spot  Numbers).  Observations  from 
1 749-18 30— Astronomical  Observa- 
tory at  Zurich.  Arrow  points  to  crest 
in  1778. 
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and  here,  by  decades,  are  included  the  birth  years  of  almost 
1,000  individuals.  The  birth  years  of  Lincoln,  Darwin  and 
Douglas  are  indicated  by  the  circles  and  we  observe  that  this 
group,  in  which  we  are  particularly  interested,  was  born  at 
about  the  time  of  the  crest  of  the  output  of  British  genius. 

Note,  too,  that  the  period  under  consideration  was  one  of  un- 
usual social  and  political  turbulence.  First  there  was  the  Seven 


1700 


1778 


1800 


1850 


Fig.  12.  Production  of  Genius  in  Decades  from  iyoo  to  1850. 
Curve  i—Havelock  Ellis— British  Genius.  Curve  2— Cox— Genius.  Curve 
3— Lange-Eichbaum— Genius,  Insanity  and  Fame.  Sun  spot  crest  indicated 
by  black  bar  1778.  Conception  periods  of  Lincoln,  Darwin  and  Douglas 
indicated  by  the  circled  letters. 

Years  War,  then  the  American  Revolution,  then  followed  the 
introduction  of  steam  power  with  the  industrial  era  in  its  wake, 
then  came  the  French  Revolution;  finally,  with  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  a  sharp  decline  in  the  curve. 

A  heavy  black  line  is  extended  through  the  year  1778.  This 
was  the  year  when  solar  turbulence,  as  measured  by  sun  spot 
activity,  reached  its  climax. 
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Now  we  glance  up  at  Curve  2,  namely,  a  group  of  individu- 
als regarded  by  Cox93  as  of  such  calibre  that  they  should  be 
considered  geniuses.  Approximately  300  were  studied  in  this 
group.  Again  we  note  a  crest  in  the  production  at  about  the 
same  time  as  that  observed  in  the  group  of  British  genius.94 

Finally,  we  turn  to  Curve  3,  which  indicates  the  birth  years 
of  a  selected  group  of  individuals  studied  by  Lange-Eichbaum 
and  published  in  his  book  Genius,  Insanity  and  Fame.95  Here 
we  again  have  evidence  that  this  unusual  group  of  people, 
though  actually  small  in  number,  reveal  a  trend  toward  the 
production  of  greater  numbers  in  the  same  period. 

Obviously  we  are  dealing  with  a  period  when,  with  maximal 
social  and  political  disturbance,  we  produced  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  outstanding  personalities;  inventors,  statesmen,  scientists, 
philosophers,  musicians  and  artists.  All  this  unusual  reproduc- 
tive phase,  this  disturbance  of  the  human  mass,  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  gaseous  atmosphere  of  the  sun  was  more  dis- 
turbed and  turbulent. 

In  our  region  of  the  world  the  human  group  is  more  often  ill, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  in  the  late  winter  and  spring,  by 
contrast  to  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  human  group  creates 
more  unusual  persons  in  these  periods  when  more  people  are 
sick  because  of  the  greater  environmental  strain  of  the  late  win- 
ter and  spring. 

Will  it  then  not  be  probable  that  at  some  phase  in  the  longer 
climatic  cycles,  when  weather  is  particularly  disturbed,  or  pos- 
sibly in  the  wake  of  such  periods,  unusual  individuals  will  be 
produced  in  greater  numbers?  Will  the  appearance  of  leader- 
ship occur  not  only  in  the  simple  short  cycles  of  ni/£  or  23 
years  but  also  in  longer  cycles  of  approximately  150  or  300  or 
900  years?  Can  we  observe  corresponding  cycles  reflected  in 
shifts  in  moods  and  mental  reactions  of  the  population  at  large, 
in  the  sudden  appearance  of  unusual  diseases,  changes  in  the 
social  structure,  wars  and  revolutions,  migration  and  economic 
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stress?  It  would  be  interesting  to  cover  all  these  fields,  and 
indeed  Stetson  and  Wheeler  and  Huntington  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  Koeppen  and  Tchijevsky9'3  and  other  European  scien- 
tists have  already  outlined  the  paths. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  GREECE 

We  will  go  back  to  the  Greeks  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
in  a  translated  paper  published  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review 
for  October  1928,  Fritz  of  the  Zurich  Observatory  had  this  to 
say: 

"As  the  tables  show,  there  occur  so  many  periods  of  eleven  years, 
near  eleven  years,  or  intervals  of  years  nearly  divisible  by  eleven 
between  the  dates  of  which  the  phenomena  were  observed  in  earliest 
times  (phenomena  referred  to  include  the  records  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  earthquakes,  unusual  floods,  etc.)  that  it  must  appear  un- 
questionable that  this  eleven  year  period  and  its  recognition  does 
not  belong  only  to  modern  times.  Previous  to  the  year  190  the  data 
became  far  more  scanty.  The  material  is  limited  almost  wholly  to 
recorded  northern  lights97— of  which  those  of  465  B.C.  when  the 
sky  was  lighted  up  for  seventy-five  days,  and  those  of  443  B.C.  when 
there  were  similar  phenomena  for  sixty  days  are  most  remarkable."98 

Note  the  years  465  B.C.  and  443  B.C.  when  an  apparently  all 
time  high  (at  least  for  recorded  experience)  was  indicated  in 
solar  turbulence.  These  two  periods  were  22  years  apart,  and 
represent  a  double  sun  spot  cycle. 

This  was  not  only  a  crest  in  solar  turbulence,  it  was  also  the 
time  of  the  greatest  production  of  genius  as  well! 

In  the  history  of  mankind  there  are  few  phenomena  that  are 
as  striking  as  this  'miracle  grec'  as  Bouman  called  it— "that  phase 
in  evolution  when  free  man  suddenly  appeared— a  hitherto  un- 
known world  revealed  itself,  and  an  insight  was  obtained,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  incomparable.  It  seemed  that  a 
miracle  had  taken  place,  for  were  not  its  origins  inexplicable 
and  wholly  mysterious?  It  is  a  wonder  of  the  new  birth,  this 
new  world  of  the  spirit  which  was  created  by  a  number  of  excep- 
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tionally  gifted  men.  This  group  was  small  quantitatively  for  it 
probably  contained  200  names,  but  great  qualitatively  and  sur- 
prisingly great  relatively  because  never  before  or  after  had 
there  been  born  so  many  great  minds  in  so  small  an  area  and 
in  the  short  period  of  a  few  centuries." 

That  this  was  a  period  when  there  was  a  marked  climatic  shift 
has  been  discussed  by  Wheeler.  Temperatures  changed  to  the 
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Fig.  13.  The  Production  of  Genius  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece. 
Time  indicated  by  the  Double  Sun  Spot  Cycles  (23  Years),  Cresting  in 
the  Year  465  B.C.  Ten  such  periods  extend  to  either  side.  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon (1),  the  Destruction  of  the  Long  Walls  (2),  the  Rise  of  Alexander  (3). 
The  steep  rise  in  the  curve  with  its  crest  in  the  period  between  the  early 
years  of  400  B.C.  and  after  the  period  of  the  great  sun  spot  turbulence  is 
of  interest. 


warm  side  after  it  had  been  cold  and  dry,  and  with  it  came  the 
incredible  advances  in  philosophy,  in  mathematics,  in  astron- 
omy, in  medicine,  in  art  and  architecture,  in  poetry,  in  prose 
and  drama.  But  all  this  was  associated  with  major  shifts  in 
state  power,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires— the  Lydian— 
the  Persian— the  Athenian— the  Alexandrian,  with  swift  changes 
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in  social  form,  in  habits,  and  in  the  outlook  of  the  human  race. 
Bouman  selected  a  group  of  78  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the 
period  which  stretched  from  the  seventh  to  the  third  century 
B.C.  For  these  the  year  of  birth  of  48  men  of  genius  could  be 
obtained.  They  were  distributed  over  the  several  centuries  as 
follows: 

Before  the  7th  century  2 

In  the  7th  century  9 

In  the  Gth  century  14 

In  the  5th  century  17 

In  the  4th  century  6 

I  have  selected  a  somewhat  greater  group  of  approximately 
175  men,  and  their  approximate  birth  years  are  indicated  on 
the  graph  (Fig.  13)  in  cycles  spaced  23  years  apart  (i.e.,  two  sun 
spot  cycles),  using  the  year  465  as  the  axis  of  greatest  solar 
turbulence. 

Obviously  the  production  of  genius  (and  leadership)  is  not 
only  seasonal  but  distinctly  periodic  and  this  periodicity  is 
seemingly  associated  with  periods  of  greater  terrestrial  disturb- 
ance and  this  in  turn  with  solar  turbulence." 

Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  such  compelling  forces  of  solar 
energy,  but  he  sensed  and  'felt  it  in  his  bones'  when  he  ex- 
pounded his  philosophy  to  Herndon: 

''Man  is  compelled  to  feel,  think,  will,  and  act  by  virtue  and  force 
of  these  conditions;  he  is  a  mere  child  moved  and  governed  by  this 
vast  world  machine,  forever  working  in  grooves,  and  moving  in 
deep-cut  channels;  and  now  what  is  man?  He  is  simply  a  simple  tool, 
a  cog,  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  vast  iron  machine  that  strikes  and 
cuts,  grinds  and  mashes,  all  things  that  resist  it.  The  fates  had  de- 
creed it  and  what  they  decreed  is  irresistible  and  inevitable. 

The  fates  and  the  conditions  were  the  powers.  Laws  ruled  every- 
thing, everywhere,  both  matter  and  mind  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  if  there  was  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

Such  was  Lincoln's  philosophy." 
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Look  once  more  at  the  curve  of  these  grooves  and  deep  cut 
channels  that  Lincoln  sensed  (Fig.  14).  Chinese  star  gazers  ob- 
served sun  spots  before  our  own  era  but  it  was  not  until  1611 
that  a  fledgeling  Friesian  astronomer,  Magister  Johann  Fabri- 
cius,  described  them  for  us. 

All  life  on  our  planet  originated  and  progressed  only  by  vir- 
tue of  energy  supplied  by  our  sun.  Changes  in  the  state  of  the 
sun  must  in  some  fashion  be  closely  linked  with  happenings 
in  the  organic  world,  if  not  directly,  then  indirectly,  for  turbu- 
lence of  the  sun,  as  reflected  in  turbulence  of  our  own  gaseous 
atmosphere,  will  concern  the  most  important  element  in  our 
existence,  namely,  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
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Fig.  14.  The  Wolf  Sun  Spot  Numbers  as  Recorded  at  the 
Zurich  Observatory  1749-1940. 

Differences  in  the  amplitude  of  crests  should  be  noted.  In  the  late  18th 
century  turbulence  of  the  sun  was  evidently  marked  (French  Revolution 
and  Napoleonic  Era).  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  we  are  apparently 
in  the  midst  of  a  similar  phase  that  began  with  the  World  War  and  the 
Russian  Revolution.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  turbulence  was 
less  marked  and  only  after  1830  were  profound  social  disturbances  evident 
in  a  series  of  minor  revolutions  that  reached  their  crest  in  1848. 

INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC  RHYTHM 

All  organisms  must  conform  to  their  environment  or  perish. 
In  common  with  all  other  forms  of  life  man  is  practically  un- 
aware of  the  automatic  mechanisms  of  adjustment— if  the  play 
is  not  too  great.  So  conforming,  man  is  biologically  tranquil,  and 
happy.  But  this  book  has  not  dealt  with  happy,  tranquil  people- 
it  has  pictured  the  unusual,  the  variant,  the  leader.  Now  while 
man  is  so  conditioned  that  he  vibrates  to  every  change  in  the 
environment,  differences  in  men  exist  in  the  acuity  of  the  re- 
sponse, in  the  amplification  of  the  response,  or  in  the  dampening 
of  the  tone.  The  vegetative  organism,  the  'inner  man'  is  always 
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aware  and  makes  the  adjustment  to  the  environmental  changes 
unless  there  is  some  biological  defect,  but  conscious  perception 
of  the  rhythm  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  normal  individual. 
The  genius  may  actually  thrill  with  the  resonance,  the  fatigued 
brain  or  the  diseased  brain  may  become  so  responsive  that  the 
impression,  as  well  as  the  expression,  becomes  abnormal. 

As  we  unconsciously  and  subconsciously  participate  in  the 
physiological  rhythm  that  follows  with  environmental  change, 
respond  to  weather,  to  the  landscape,  to  the  moods  of  the  group, 
to  psychic  trauma  and  to  infection,  so  too,  do  we  respond  to 
the  periods  of  summation  of  environmental  stimuli,  to  the 
repetition  of  undue  change.  We  respond  to  the  amplification  of 
the  seasonal  changes,  to  amplifications  that  are  associated  with 
the  cycle  of  solar  turbulence,  and  we  express  the  effect  by  undue 
mental  and  physical  activity,  or  by  injury,  by  fatigue,  and 
death. 

We  reflect  the  cosmic  rhythm  of  the  sun  spot  cycle  but  not 
the  sun  spots,  I  would  stress  again.  We  merely  reflect  the  en- 
vironmental turbulence  that  is  associated  with  an  increase  in 
sun  spot  activity  as  we  reflect,  too,  the  environmental  quiescence 
that  we  associate  with  the  declining  phase  of  sun  spot  activity. 
With  greater  cold  and  rainfall,  with  rapid  shifting  in  air  pres- 
sure, with  an  increase  in  immediate  environmental  turbulence 
we  are  stirred,  we  as  a  human  mass  become  restless,  migrate, 
change,  reform,  war,  die;  with  environmental  quiescence  we 
become  stable,  we  settle  down,  the  mass  accepts  the  inevitable, 
is  peaceful,  builds  houses,  breeds. 

So  for  the  individual  too.  We  follow  Lincoln  in  the  decade 
1832-1842,  a  period  of  great  solar  turbulence.100  (Fig.  15)  The 
Black  Hawk  War  (1)  had  passed,  but  the  cold  winters  were  fol- 
lowed by  years  of  wide  swings  in  the  environment;  the  seasons 
were  wet,  irregular  and  unusual. 

Not  always  is  the  response  as  clear-cut  as  in  the  Lincolns,— 
Abraham  and  Mary;  they  were  highly  differentiated  types,  most 
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Sun  Spot  Areas  1832-43  and  Lincoln  Episodes. 

(1)  Blackhawk  War 

(2)  Election  to  State  Legislature 

(3)  Death  of  Ann  Rutledge 

(4)  Purchase  of  City  Lots  (Speculation!) 

(5)  Election  as   Whig  Floor  Leader 

(6)  Opposition  to  Slavery 
(y)  The  Financial  Collapse 
(8)  The  Fatal  First  of  January 
(())  Marriage 

Fig.  15.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  to  the  legislature  (2).  Sun  spot  activity 
increased  and  Ann  Rutledge  died  (3).  The  human  mass  was  restless,  specu- 
lation in  real  estate  was  universal— even  Lincoln  bought  some  city  lots, 
with  'nothing  down'.  As  far  as  1  am  aware  it  'was  the  only  time  he  ever 
gambled  (4).  At  the  crest  of  sun  spot  activity  he  reached  a  goal  when  elected 
floor-leader  of  the  Whigs  (5).  He  was  emotionally  stirred  and  it  found  ex- 
pression in  his  anti-slavery  resolution  (6);  this  was  counter  to  the  local 
current.  Then  came  collapse  of  the  great  boom  (7)  and  the  depression.  The 
fatal  first  of  January  (8)  still  reflected  this.  Finally  solar  unrest  passed  to 
quiescence— the  human  group,  and  with  it  Abraham  Lincoln  experienced 
the  feeling  of  greater  security,  of  relief,  and  of  tranquility.  Then  Lincoln 
married  (9). 

susceptible  to  the  ups  and  downs.  We,  as  individuals  who  cor- 
respond to  the  ordinary  mass,  blur  the  effects  but  nevertheless, 
as  a  mass,  are  amazing  indicators. 

When  Lincoln  dimly  fathomed  the  immediate  portent  of  the 
environmental  forces— the  close  bond  that  united  man  and  uni- 
verse, he  but  expressed  an  elemental  consciousness  of  the  physio- 
logical adaptation  which  his  vegetative  world  (the  inner  man) 
was  constantly  experiencing— recognized  that  the  form  (the 
body)  and  the  functions  (the  physiological  processes— chemical, 
endocrine,  nervous,  etc.)  and  the  environment  in  which  that 
form  carried  on  the  functions,  formed  an  inseparable  triune. 
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Nothing  happens  in  our  immediate  environment,  no  energy 
effect  impinges  upon  us  to  which  we  do  not  react  and  adjust 
in  some  form.  Even  electromagnetic  forces  may  influence  us, 
though  here  the  evidence  is  still  obscure. 

If  we  react  to  the  environmental  forces,  whether  season  or 
sun  spot  cycle,  if  we  react  to  immediate  causes,  weather,  trauma, 
social  pressure,  then  we  must  remember  that  we  are  different 
after  the  reaction,  and  being  different,  then  the  repetition  of 
the  same  energy  effect  will  elicit  a  different  reaction,  differing  in 
speed,  intensity,  duration,  and  possibly  in  direction. 

The  greater  the  variability  in  the  inorganic  forces,  in  the  air 
mass  that  envelopes  our  earth,  or  the  gaseous  masses  of  the  sun, 
the  greater  the  need  for  physiological  adjustment,  and  thus 
greater  strain  on  mind  and  body.  We  can  observe  the  effects 
readily  on  the  body;  more  of  us  will  die  or  be  disabled  by  ill- 
ness, and  naturally  more  of  the  very  young  or  of  the  old  will  die 
or  be  disabled  because  their  powers  of  adjustment  will  be  less 
efficient. 

More  of  the  unusual  types  (genius,  leaders,  etc.)  will  be  bio- 
logically troubled. 

The  same  period  that  killed  Ann  Rutledge,  also  killed  more 
British  genius  (Havelock  Ellis).  Two  periods  of  solar  turbu- 
lence came  in  rapid  sequence  and  summation  of  environmental 
impacts  brought  about  an  unusual  biological  effect  in  the 
human  group.100 

As  the  resistance  of  the  population  is  lowered  by  fatigue,  i.e., 
the  repetition  of  stimuli,  we  can  expect  more  epidemics,  more 
deaths,  more  sickness. 

Of  course  there  will  be  greater  strain  on  the  nervous  system 
and  on  the  mind,  our  psychic  fiber  will  begin  to  wear  in  spots, 
and  our  nerves  may  begin  to  fray. 

Some  of  the  greater  variability  in  the  gaseous  envelope  of  the 
sun  finds  expression  in  greater  variability  in  human  effort  and 
in  the  use  of  human  resources.  At  times  we  have  greater  need 
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for  fire  and  for  shelter;  economic  cycles  change,  we  dig  more 
ore,  we  may  catch  fewer  fish  or  find  less  game.  Crop  failures 
may  follow  storms,  too  much  rainfall,  severe  cold,  or  drought. 

We  are  apt  to  ascribe  our  mental  turmoil  to  the  obvious  so- 
cial causes,  to  depressions,  to  economic  stress,  to  overwork,  or 
to  idleness.  We  forget  that  the  fatigue  of  the  mental  and  physical 
mechanisms  of  adjustment  may  make  us  unstable  and  irritable 
and  cantankerous,  irresolute,  hopeless,  depressed,  aggressive,  ir- 
responsible, or  brutal.  As  a  mass  we  go  through  stages  when  we 
are  unduly  impressionable  and  hysterical  and  palpably  suscep- 
tible to  suggestion  when  suggestion  is  cleverly  repeated. 

In  individuals,  too,  we  can  follow  these  reflections.  Only  the 
unusual  individual  may  be  able  to  resist  the  mass  psychoses,  as 
Thurston  so  clearly  demonstrated.101 

If  Thomas  Lincoln  moved  three  times  with  sun  spot  crests,17 
he  did  not  move  because  the  sun  spots  made  him  apprehensive. 
He  moved  because  he  became  impatient,  because  restlessness 
alternated  with  depression,  because  more  snake  root  grew,  be- 
cause economic  conditions  worsened. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln's  wife  and  his  four  children,  if  his  father 
and  stepmother  died  with  sun  spot  crests  they  did  not  die  be- 
cause the  sun  spots  killed  them.  They  died  because  the  energy 
demand  of  the  immediate  environment  had  been  greater  than 
the  supply  that  was  available.  (Fig.  16) 

If  both  a  depressed  and  discouraged  Lincoln  and  a  depressed 
and  discouraged  Tennyson  terminated  engagements  to  marry  at 
tiie  same  time;  if  both  Darwin  and  Tennyson  were  seriously 
exhausted  physically  and  mentally  and  reached  their  nadir  of 
illness  in  the  years  1847  and  1848;  if  Darwin  fashioned  his- 
scientific  monument  and  Tennyson  his  greatest  literary  master- 
piece and  Lincoln  reached  his  political  goal  and  Gladstone 
assumed  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  in  the  period 
from  1856  to  i860  when  solar  turbulence  rapidly  increased, 
then  human  episodes  are  not  just  chance,  the  common  environ- 
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ment  fashions  the  background.  These  unusual  characters  could 
seize  the  opportunity,  could  respond  to  the  cosmic  vibration 
and  achieve  the  height  of  fame. 

The  Cosmic  Master,  in  providing  an  ever  changing  environ- 
ment has  provided  innumerable  human  samples  with  which  to 
experiment.  In  what  particular  direction  or  field  of  endeavor 
these  various  organisms  finally  make  use  of  the  divine  spark  of 
energy  and  grasp  the  right  moment  and  the  propitious  situation 


Fig.  16.  Deaths  in  the  Lincoln  Family  and  the  Sun  Spot  Cycle  1800-ip^o. 
Solar  turbulence  indicated  by  the  black  profiles.  (1)  Death  of  Mother,  (2) 
Death  of  Sister,  (3)  Death  of  Son,  Edward,  (4)  Death  of  Father,  (5)  Death 
of  Willie,  (6)  Death  of  Tad,  (7)  Death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  (8)  Death  of  Robert. 

is  not  of  paramount  importance.  Douglas  could  serve  as  a  foil 
to  sharpen  the  blade  which  was  to  be  Lincoln.  A  grasping  Davis 
might  crush  a  helpless  tenant  to  provide  the  sinews  for  a  Lincoln 
campaign.  Cruelly  wracked  slaves  on  John  Gladstone's  planta- 
tions created  the  wealth  that  made  possible  the  career  of  a  very 
great  son. 

Human  minds  trained  in  like  fashion  might  be  simultaneous- 
ly stimulated  to  activity.  A  fevered  Wallace  in  February,  1858, 
had  the  same  inspiration  that  possessed  Darwin  and  drove  him 
to  the  hard  task  of  completing  his  Origin  of  Species.  Dar- 
win's thesis  had  taken  shape  in  1842  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1854  and  1855  that  the  environment  for  the  germination  of 
the  idea  was  suitable. 

If  Lincoln's  father,  and  Darwin's  father,  and  Gladstone's 
father  died  at  approximately  the  same  time,  the  statisticians  will 
surmise  that  they  died  because  they  were  all  of  approximately 
the  same  age,  but  that  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln's boy  and  Darwin's  daughter  and  Gladstone's  daughter 
died  at  the  same  time  as  their  grandfathers!  These  old  and 
young  humans  died  because  the  environmental  strain  was  en- 
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hanced  the  world  over— and  with  greater  strain  these  frailer 
vessels  couldn't  go  along,  the  old  and  the  young  being  more 
sensitive  than  the  group  in  between.  The  turbulence  of  the  sun 
did  not  kill  them;  defective  hearts  and  impaired  kidneys  and 
the  ever-ready  world  of  micro-organisms  were  most  likely  the 
direct  causes. 

This  self-same  period  of  environmental  turbulence  that  we 
associate  with  the  death  of  Lincoln's  and  Darwin's  and  Glad- 
stone's fathers  did  not  directly  cause  the  Crimean  War.  But  in 
that  spring  the  Catholic  (French)  and  Orthodox  (Russian) 
Priests  in  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine  were  unduly  irritable- 
it  being  spring  and  solar  disturbance  still  being  high,  they  came 
to  blows.  Then  Napoleon  III  and  the  Russian  Emperor  did  the 
rest.  The  match  was  kindled  by  the  Cosmic  Master— the  little 
human  soldiers  later  fought  and  bled  and  died.— 

"Theirs  not   to  question  why 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

When  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  'who  had  easily  excited  sympa- 
thies, a  flexible  imagination  and  a  Puritan  conscience'  suddenly 
became  energetic  and  wrote  her  first  chapter  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  in  1851,*  it  was  not  because  of  these  same  sun  spots.  I 
am  sure  she  had  never  heard  of  sun  spots.  Nor  did  they  bother 
her  directly— but  the  mass  irritability  of  1850  had  caused  suf- 
ficient pressure  on  the  legislative  body  of  the  country  to  pass 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  this  had  irritated  Harriet  and  her 
husband— and  add  to  that  the  pressure  of  a  brood  of  children  to 
be  fed  and  a  slender  income  in  a  time  when  there  was  economic 
stringency. 

So  we  will  query,  what  of  free  will?  What  of  liberty?  For  in 
presenting  a  small  part  of  the  intricate  environmental  back- 
ground that  may  have  conditioned  the  moods,  the  emotional  re- 

*  The  first  installment  of  the  novel  appeared  in  the  National  Era,  June 
5,  1851. 
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actions,  and  the  behavior  of  an  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  a  Mary 
Todd,  or  a  Douglas,  I  have  by  inference  bound  and  fettered 
these  seemingly  free-willed  personalities.  To  do  so  runs  counter 
to  the  philosophy  of  modern  man,  it  runs  counter  to  individual- 
ism, seemingly  counter  to  the  freedom  that  we  love.  But  does  it? 

When  the  Amazing  Frederick  (to  use  the  title  of  Gertrude 
Slaughter's  recent  book)102  sought  to  lead  the  European  world 
out  of  the  Dark  Ages,  one  of  his  many  interests  centered  about 
astrology.  In  the  light  of  our  modern  knowledge  a  fatuitous 
delusion! 

But  let  us  take  Miss  Slaughter's  interpretation: 

"He  always  had  astrologers  at  his  court  of  whom  one  was  Theo- 
dore 'the  Philosopher'  the  first  of  modern  astronomers  in  the  days 
when  astronomy  was  not  yet  separated  from  astrology.  Frederick 
did  not  believe  that  the  stars  controlled  his  destiny.  But  he  believed 
that  the  universe  was  governed  by  natural  laws,  and,  at  a  time  when 
the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  Church,  was  the  universal  authority 
and  guide,  such  a  belief  was  revolutionary.  Astrology  was,  indeed, 
'the  new  science  of  the  day'  and  to  believe  in  it  was  to  believe  the 
fate  of  human  beings  was  involved  in  the  laws  of  nature,  a  doctrine 
so  overwhelming  in  its  possibilities,  so  marvelous  in  new  horizons 
it  opened,  that  it  was  only  natural  to  conclude  that  the  course  of 
human  events  was  not  only  determined  but  decipherable  by  those 
who  knew  those  laws  best." 

Frederick  did  not  believe  that  the  stars  controlled  his  destiny, 
but  he  did  believe  that  the  universe  was  governed  by  natural 
laws.  Fifteen  hundred  years  before  his  time  Heracleitus  wrote 
that  "this  world  which  is  the  same  for  all,  was  made  neither  by 
a  God  nor  by  man  but  it  ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  ever 
living  fire  (energy)  in  measures  being  kindled  and  in  measures 
going  out."  This  simplest  of  scientific  statements  ever  written  is 
also  the  most  fundamental.  Poor  Frederick  was  but  groping  his 
way  toward  it. 

The  more  one  ponders  the  question  of  free  will,  of  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  the  modern  community,  or  in  the  nation, 
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or  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  the  more  evident  do  many  of 
the  interlacing  strands  become;  true,  some  are  but  cobwebs 
that  we  may  brush  aside,  but  others  are  iron  shackles  that  para- 
lyze body  as  well  as  soul. 

Yes,  the  vast  world  machine  moves  steadily  in  time  worn 
grooves,  'the  vast  forces  of  the  universe  make  us  feel,  think  and 
will,  and  act,'  but  so  silently  do  the  gears  move,  so  smooth  the 
mechanism,  so  intricate  and  remote  the  control,  that  we  puny 
little  automatons  that  come  tumbling  along  conveyor  belts  have 
the  impudence  to  assume  that  we  determine  Fate. 

Yes,  there  are  Prometheans,  self-determining  organisms,  Lin- 
colns— and  the  more  highly  organized  the  cerebral  mechanisms, 
the  dendrites,  the  inhibitions,  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of 
self-determination— but  we  have  just  as  surely  seen  that  even  he 
was  a  cosmic  resonator,  he  was  a  Promethean,  but  one  still  con- 
ditioned by  the  environment,  wholly  earth  bound;  head  tower- 
ing into  the  sky,  but  feet  in  clay. 

"Impotent  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  Plays 
Upon  this  Checker-board  of  Nights  and  Days; 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays." 

(Omar  Khayyam) 
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A  Review 


"A   man's  character  is  his  fate." 

Heraclitus 


A  REVIEW 

LET  us  examine  Lincoln  without  using  the  mystic  word- 
i  symbols  of  the  psychoanalyst— adhering  to  the  simple  ter- 
minology of  Herndon  when  he  said  that  ''Lincoln  was  two  per- 
sonalities, many  sided  and  many  moocled." 

Lincoln's  hereditary  background  was  not  remarkable  but  the 
mother  was  evidently  superior  and  different,  had  a  'masculine 
mind  and  point  of  view';  a  stream-lined  body,  was  slender,  pale, 
and  sharp  featured.  These  attributes  make  for  sensitiveness  to 
the  environment,  mean  swinging  with  the  weather. 

She  conceived  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  time  when  the  environ- 
ment was  unstable,  when  she  was  exhausted,  her  buffers  and 
her  vitamins  low;  and  she  conceived  when  presumably  she  was 
relatively  acid  and  the  metabolism  disturbed. 

The  seed  took  root  in  such  uterine  soil.  Her  metabolic  trends 
were  transmitted  to  the  egg,  to  the  rapidly  growing  embryo, 
and  this  embryo  was  stimulated,  not  too  greatly,  just  to  the 
degree  that  the  able  cerebral  tissue  was  pushed  to  the  point 
where  its  potentiality  was  superior. 

Presumably  this  occurred  early,  and  continued  at  an  optimal 
rate  during  the  time  that  the  dendrite  network  of  the  central 
nervous  system  was  rapidly  expanding.  In  all  the  vast  telephone- 
like ramifications  linking  one  nerve  cell  to  another— funda- 
mentally a  netwoik  of  checks  and  balances— inhibitory  mecha- 
nisms would  be  exalted.  Lincoln  was  not  a  genius;  no  brilliant 
ideas,  no  new  approaches,  nothing  creative  came  from  that 
brain.  But  penetration,  steady  adherence  to  a  pathway  of 
thought,  slow  but  hard  and  clear  thinking  were  to  be  outstand- 
ing attributes. 

A  society  of  cells  or  a  society  of  human  beings  to  be  held 
together  requires  nothing  in  the  way  of  genius;  indeed,  genius, 
being  unusual,  is  a  disturbing  factor.  No,  the  highly  civilized 
individual  must  be  a  highly  inhibited  individual  and  Lincoln, 
as  a  leader,  expressed  what  Lincoln  was  as  an  individual— the 
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personality  that  could  check  disintegration  in  a  personal  world 
of  trial  and  when  a  social  order  was  in  travail. 

Genius  when  exalted  is  beyond  all  rules  and  out  of  bounds 
of  the  normal.  That  may  verge  on  chaos,  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  mass.  'The  Great  Man  is  a  Public  Calamity'— say 
the  Chinese— and  the  Chinese  know  whereof  they  speak. 

As  the  cell  membranes  of  this  Lincoln  type  are  more  per- 
meable, the  impressions  of  the  universe  and  of  the  immediate 
environment  are  apt  to  be  etched  more  deeply.  Memories  may 
become  unusually  fixed  for  certain  events;  principles,  too,  and 
habits. 

Even  without  the  aid  of  the  psychologist  and  the  psychiatrist 
we  can  understand  the  fixations  that  will  be  found.  So  the 
'mother  fixation,'  of  which  much  has  been  written  with  relation 
to  Lincoln  (Clark).  All  cells,  but  especially  the  cells  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  are  particularly  impressionable  in  youth 
when  all  tissues  are  more  permeable;  what,  then,  is  more  logical 
than  a  'mother  fixation,'  and  particularly  a  fixation  firmly  im- 
bedded when  an  unstable  environment  had  made  the  cells  of 
the  central  nervous  system  unduly  susceptible.  The  death  of 
Lincoln's  mother  occurred  shortly  after  the  crest  of  a  period  of 
sun  spot  turbulence.103 

The  'Ann  Rutledge  fixation'  is  a  case  in  point.  Again  an  epi- 
sode that  took  place  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  environment 
had  resulted  first  in  great  stimulation,  and  then  in  equally  great 
fatigue.104  Or  a  'temperance  fixation'105— or  an  'anti-slavery  fixa- 
tion'—both  implanted  when  the  environment  was  unduly 
turbulent.106 

Principles  are  so  conditioned,  early,  and  at  times  of  over- 
whelming impact.  When  so  fixed  they  may  become  an  actual 
hindrance  to  success.  For  every  individual  of  the  Lincoln  type 
who  triumphs,  a  thousand  with  fixed  principles  are  mercilessly 
ground  to  dust  beneath  the  feet  of  the  masses. 

The  body  of  Lincoln  developed  along  with  the  brain.  It  was 
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to  be  a  perfectly  normal  boy  at  first,  a  plump,  healthy  boy  in 
his  teens;  a  boy  well  adjusted  to  the  environment,  every  cell  of 
the  skin  and  kidneys  and  lungs  and  gut  moving  mechanisms  for- 
ward or  backward  as  the  signals  came  from  the  skin  and  the 
sensory  organs. 

Well  adjusted,  so  well  that  the  organism  was  never  sick!  Buf- 
feted about  in  the  cold,  in  the  rain  and  snow,  living  directly 
from  the  soil  and  drinking  surface  waters— exchanging  bacteria 
with  the  world  about  him— the  structure  became  tough.  The 
skin  became  hard;  over  and  over  new  cells  replaced  the  old 
ones,  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  in  the  spleen  and  adrenal  and 
thyroid.  And  these  cells  were  always  survivors  in  competition  in 
a  life  that  was  hard;  being  survivors,  the  cell  strains  became 
better  and  tougher.  A  Lincoln  in  the  tropics  is  unthinkable. 
Oaks  grew  in  these  primeval  forests,  never  orchids. 

The  metabolic  rate  was  high,  simple  feeding  could  just  pace 
the  incarnation  of  the  stimulated  skeleton.  The  boy  grew  more 
and  more  slender,  and  as  the  body  grew  more  slender  it  became 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  the  environmental  buffeting.  The 
motions  at  first  were  quick,  then  they  slowed.  The  spirit,  at  first 
bright,  began  to  dampen.  There  came  the  feeling  of  fatigue, 
curiously  enough,  not  always  associated  with  actual  work.  "Abe 
was  awfully  lazy"107— not  knowing  that  he  was  tired  because  of 
the  tremendous  metabolic  tax,  not  knowing  of  the  infection 
with  tubercle  bacilli,  not  knowing  that  lowered  blood  pressure 
made  him  blue  and  depressed.  Every  physical  effort,  he  found, 
added  to  the  load.  The  subconscious,  the  inner  man  under- 
stood, but  the  conscious  brain  was  aware  only  of  a  fixed  and 
final  goal.  Concurrently  it  was  the  wife  that  drove  and  tugged 
and  shoved,  and  consciously  there  was  the  will  to  leadership. 

Unconsciously,  the  vegetative  world  of  blood  and  fibre,  of 
nerve,  and  gut,  and  gland,  the  vegetative  center  of  the  midbrain, 
an  imperious  thing,  cried,  'Halt!'  Halt  physical  work,  that 
greedy  thing  that  takes  away  the  sugar  needed  for  the  goal;  halt 
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friendships;  halt  love;  become  cold  and  aloof  and  distant  be- 
cause warmth  and  friendship  and  contacts  require  energy. 
Waste  no  interest  on  beauty,  on  literature  and  the  arts;  food 
must  not  interest  you  except  to  fill  up.  Nor  women;  never  mind 
desires.  Suppress,  inhibit,  erase!  commanded  the  stern  governor 
of  that  slender  human  organism! 

Then  the  sudden  eruption  when  the  impulses  would  break 
through— 'he  the  many  mooded.' 

These  tissues  that  had  been  conditioned  to  the  catabolic 
side,  with  their  high  oxidative  trends,  were  merely  unduly 
sensitive  when  the  environment  would  swing  the  balance  too 
far.  Physical  work  could  do  that,  alcohol  might,  weather  did— 
'the  rain  and  the  cold'— and  in  that  state  the  blood  pressure 
would  fall  and  the  small  blood  volume  would  make  itself  felt 
unpleasantly.  Lincoln  would  be  'blue,'  and  depressed,  and  feel 
faint.  The  'fatal  first  of  January'  reflected  it— 'when  rain  fell, 
Abe  went  crazy'  (after  Ann's  death).  Precisely,  and  would  talk 
of  suicide!108 

But  when  the  heat  of  summer  came,  then  no  campaign  could 
be  too  strenuous— then  'he  came  out  of  the  campaign  better 
than  ever'— while  Douglas  was  a  wreck. 

This  Lincoln  was  a  cosmic  resonator— he  sensed  it  and  he 
clearly  described  it  in  his  discussions  with  Herndon. 

He  was  planted  in  the  soft  soil  of  that  mother's  uterus  when 
rain  was  falling.  And  remember,  "the  seed  is  not  the  same  in 
rain  as  in  drought."  Ah!  how  long  it  takes  the  peering  scientist 
to  even  think  in  the  simple  terms  of  the  great  Hippocrates. 

He  grew  out  of  that  soil,  lived  on  and  from  the  soil,  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  it  was  good  or  bad.  He  reflected  the  earth 
and  the  atmosphere  in  every  cell  and  in  every  fiber,  was  dis- 
turbed when  the  environment  was  a  bit  too  strenuous,  when 
an  emotional  trauma  impinged  on  a  cerebral  mechanism  that 
was  conditioned  by  an  unusual  storm,  then  fatigue  and  dys- 
function followed. 
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But  note:  Such  an  organism  as  it  swings  with  the  shorter  waves 
of  weather,  with  the  rhythm  of  the  season  or  the  long  trend  of 
climatic  cycles,  swings  in  harmony  with  the  universe  and  be- 
cause of  unusually  developed  sensitiveness  of  the  subconscious, 
actually  records  and  amplifies  and  finally  brings  into  conscious 
locus  the  seemingly  unperceived  and  certainly  unexpressed 
subconscious  reactions  of  the  mass.  The  individual  so  endowed 
can  become  the  mystic  and  the  seer.  Mass  confidence  in  that 
individual  results  from  instinctive  awareness  that  the  leader  ex- 
presses the  unformulated  and  inarticulate  feeling  of  the 
group.109 

This  individual,  alone,  cannot  always  attain  power  to  do. 
Many  other  attributes  of  mind  and  body  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  an  end— other  personalities  must  at  times  be  fused  into 
the  whole  before  the  goal  of  leadership  is  attained.  Lincoln— the 
mystic  and  the  seer— as  we  have  seen,  was  made  President  by 
Davis,  that  corpulent,  rich,  not  over-scrupulous— and  brutal  if 
you  wish— closest  friend  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Baringer  is  frank  when 
be  writes  that: 

"Most  writers  have  been  wont  to  slide  over  the  fact  that  Lincoln's 
managers  heavily  mortgaged  the  presidential  plum  tree,  or  have 
found  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  such  deals  were  made.  The  his- 
tory of  these  bargains  seriously  damages  the  Lincoln  hero-myth.  The 
great  tribe  of  Lincoln  sentimentalists,  therefore,  have  avoided  the 
subject.  Scholars,  insufficiently  familiar  with  the  evidence,  have  not 
given  this  somewhat  less  savory  phase  of  Lincoln  history  the  promi- 
nence it  merits.  The  fact  remains  that,  without  these  Convention 
bargains,  Lincoln's  political  advance  in  i860  would  have  been  no 
more  than  he  originally  planned— the  gathering  of  new  prestige 
toward  securing  the  Senatorial  seat  of  Douglas  in  1864." 

"In  framing  his  Cabinet,  Judge  Davis'  promises  caused  Lincoln 
no  little  annoyance.  He  complained,  'They  have  gambled  me  all 
around,  bought  and  sold  me  a  hundred  times.  I  cannot  begin  to 
fill  the  pledges  made  in  my  name.'  " 

But  all  this  detracts  not  an  iota  from  the  outline  that  I  have 
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sketched,  on  the  contrary,  but  strengthens  the  structure.  Causes 
are  never  single,  always  multiple  and  integrated. 

Again  we  turn  to  Douglas.  Here  an  hereditary  background 
that  from  the  Arnold  side  gave  promise  of  leadership.  Body 
build  and  mental  outlook  was  inherited  through  the  paternal 
grandfather.  His  father  was  unusual  to  the  degree  that  he  died 
very  promptly  from  a  vascular  disease.  All  this  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  where  the  breed,  the  soil,  the  water  and  the  climate 
have  contributed  much  toward  the  production  of  genius  and 
ability  for  the  American  body  politic. 

This  child,  too,  was  conceived  in  an  unusual  year.  A  most 
severe  winter  had  passed  and  spring  was  long  delayed.  It  had 
hardly  come  and  it  was  summer;  a  very  sudden  change.  And 
then  conceived  at  a  time  of  glowing  warmth,  with  only  a  cloud 
or  two  floating  leisurely  toward  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  small 
world  of  Vermont  was  tranquil  even  though  the  greater  world 
was  much  disturbed,  we  being  at  war  with  England.  Some 
weeks  after  conception  the  weather  again  turned  raw. 

The  brain  cells  of  that  infant  were  to  be  active.  Here  too, 
there  was  to  be  nothing  of  genius,  nothing  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tion, nothing  inventive;  on  the  contrary,  well  balanced  sta- 
bility. There  was  enormous  energy  (sugar!),  quick  thought  and 
motion,  aggressiveness,  impatience  and  imperiousness.  Not  too 
much  in  the  way  of  inhibition;  the  impulse  to  do,  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  impulse  to  stop  and  think  was  often  brushed  aside 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  arriving. 

This  young  embryo  in  those  critical  first  weeks  was  in  luck.110 
The  young  mother  was  strong  and  robust,  there  was  enough  of 
everything  at  hand;  vitamins,  calcium,  the  lipoids,  the  yield 
of  the  soil  was  reflected  in  the  soil  in  which  the  embryo  de- 
veloped. Myriads  of  red  blood  corpuscles  brought  a  continuous 
stream  of  oxygen  and  there  had  been  no  sudden  interruption 
by  spasm  in  the  uterus,  for  the  mother  was  a  maternal  type, 
placid,  relatively  anabolic  and  very  amiable. 
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The  young  cells  grew  vigorously,  and  after  the  first  great 
rush  of  differentiation,  the  summer  permitted  leisurely  devel- 
opment. Indeed,  so  leisurely  was  this  development  that  the 
young  embryo  became  unduly  large  (or  the  muscles  of  the 
uterus  were  so  contented  with  the  little  parasite  that  it  was  not 
pushed  out  in  proper  season). 

So  the  infant  was  well  set  up  at  the  very  start— anabolic  (re- 
tentive), broad,  heavy,  well  buffered  against  an  inclement  Ver- 
mont and  a  rough  and  tumble  world. 

The  first  firm  cell  membranes  (more  calcium,  more  lipoids, 
greater  alkalinity!)  were  not  too  permeable  and  consequently 
impressions  were  not  too  deep,  there  were  to  be  no  complexes 
and  no  fixations.  The  busily  shifting  focus  of  attention  in  the 
brain  did  not  have  time  to  sear  and  burn  and  leave  a  scar. 
Principles,  too,  need  not  be  firmly  fixed  under  such  conditions. 

The  young  body  was  at  first  slender,  then  it  fleshened,  and 
as  it  broadened  in  young  manhood  it  provided  better  buffering 
and  this  trend  itself  began  to  pyramid. 

The  busy  brain  and  the  busy  body  had  but  one  goal;  the 
Presidency.  But  this  brain  and  body  needed  no  conservation. 
The  'inner  man,'  silent  and  inborn  master  of  our  vegetative 
functions  did  not  cry  'Halt!'  as  it  did  to  Lincoln;  it  signalled 
'Full  Speed  Forward.'  Emotions  were  not  slowed  down,  the 
pace  was  quickened;  the  mood  was  not  depressed;  there  was 
optimism  even  in  defeat.  There  was  no  wife  to  torment  and 
nag  and  drive.  The  two  wives,  in  succession,  were  scenery, 
ornaments,  to  be  ornamented. 

But  the  broad  body,  the  pyknic  habitus,  the  trend  toward 
metabolic  quiescence,  to  relative  alkalinity— all  this  implied 
that  the  blood  vessel  coats  would  become  firm  and  less  elastic, 
and  that  trouble  might  be  brewing.  The  framework  might  be- 
come brittle,  there  might  be  expressions  of  irritability  and  even 
greater  chance  for  illness.  At  first  biological  indifference  to  the 
world  about,  stoutly  meeting  it  in  all  its  phases,  protected, 
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buffered;  but  with  aging  tissues  this  strong  body,  too,  touched 
the  earth  and  could  no  longer  be  indifferent.  Physical  illness 
became  evident.  Hair  gray,  heart  muscle  damaged,  goal  just 
missed,  death  came  at  48! 

A  great  man,  a  great  leader,  brilliant,  receptive,  uninhibited, 
likeable,  artistic,  generous. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

Tomorrow 


'For  greater  dooms  win  greater  destinies." 

Heraclitus 


TOMORROW 

IN  this  book  I  have  detailed  reactions  of  three  unusual  per- 
sonalities as  they  were  conditioned  by  the  environment.  I 
stressed  the  immediate  atmospheric  environment,  the  weather, 
not  because  it  is  all  important,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  neg- 
lected forces. 

Therein  we  could  discern  differences  in  reaction  that  ap- 
peared when  we  surveyed  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  Doug- 
las and  Mary  Todd.  The  one  was  an  unusually  slender  and 
sensitive  and  fatigued  individual;  the  other  was  a  roly-poly 
energetic  female  who  might  react  unduly  to  certain  environ- 
mental situations,  with  vascular  tension  that  would  reflect  in 
various  physical  and  psychic  symptoms.  The  third  a  related 
male,  capable,  energetic,  successful,  finally  destroyed  when  his 
usefulness  was  at  its  height. 

The  one,  not  of  good  proportion,  ''was  thin,  wiry,  sinewy, 
not  muscular;  if  you  mean  by  the  word  mobile,  nimbleness  of 
motion,  ease  of  movement,  grace  of  movement,  you  are  mis- 
taken. If  you  mean  to  say  that  Lincoln  had  mutability  of  tem- 
per, then  you  are  correct." 

"There  were  great  contrasts  in  Lincoln's  life,  mysterious  ones. 
Sometimes  Lincoln  was  great,  very  great  and  sometimes  small.  He 
was  strong,  and  he  was  weak;  he  was  sad  and  cheerful  by  turns;  he 
was  good-natured  generally,  but  it  was  terrible  to  see  him  mad." 

"Lincoln  was  Lincoln  and  Douglas  was  Douglas.  .  .  .  No  one 
was  like  Lincoln  and  yet  many  men  were  of  his  type.  Limestone 
water,  so  scientists  say,  give  us  big  frames,  and  the  struggle  for  life 
in  this  urbanship  and  the  south  gave  us,  if  you  please,  mental  fire." 

So  Herndon  described  growth  from  the  soil.  And  Clark,111 
many  decades  later,  writing  as  a  learned  psychiatrist,  expressed 
the  same  thought  in  a  different  way.  "Even  his  remark  as  he 
glanced  up  at  the  shingle  and  asked  that  it  be  allowed  to  swing 
there  on  its  rusty  hinges  so  that  he  and  Herndon  might  resume 
the  practice  'as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened'  shows  that  deep 
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rooting  of   Lincoln's   earth  clingings.   It   transcends  politics- 
statesmanship." 

"The  other  people  (of  Europe)  differ  from  one  another  in 
stature  and  in  shape  because  of  the  changes  of  the  season,  which 
are  violent  and  frequent,  where  there  are  severe  heat  waves, 
severe  winters,  copious  rains  and  the  long  droughts,  and  winds, 
causing  many  changes  of  various  kinds.  Wherefore  it  is  natural 
to  realize  that  generation,  too,  varies  in  the  coagulation  of  the 
seed  (the  early  development  of  the  embryo)  and  is  not  the  same 
for  the  same  seed  in  summer  as  in  winter,  nor  in  rain  as  in 
drought." 

"I  think  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  physique  (of  Europeans) 
varies  and  the  stature  differs  very  widely  in  each  region,  for 
there  arise  more  corruptions  (greater  disturbance  in  the  early 
development  of  the  embryo)  in  the  coagulation  of  the  seed 
when  the  changes  of  the  seasons  are  frequent  than  when  they 
are  similar  or  alike.  The  same  reasoning  applies  also  to  char- 
acter. In  such  a  climate  arise  wildness,  unsociability  and  spirit." 
So  wrote  Hippocrates,  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 

No,  he  did  not  write  these  lines  that  we  might  point  to  Lin- 
coln or  Douglas,  to  Chamberlain  or  Churchill  as  examples,  but 
he  wrote  the  clear  cut  sentences  to  outline  why  they  would 
evolve,  how  Luthers  and  Savonarolas,  how  Loyolas  and  Wy- 
cliffes,  how  Newtons  and  Darwins,  how  Spinozas  and  Nietzches, 
Lenins  and  Stalins,  Mussolinis  and  Hitlers  and  Ghandis  would 
grow  from  the  earth  and  the  sky,  not  from  a  blessed  peaceful 
earth  and  sky,  but  when  the  earth  and  the  water  would  be  hard 
and  the  heavens  above  frightful  with  bitter  cold  or  burning 
heat. 

The  rules  do  not  change— we  will  always  be  but  earth  and 
sky  and  water:  "arranged  in  the  body  in  a  fashion  conformable 
to  itself,  by  fire  (energy)  a  copy  of  the  whole  (the  cosmos),  the 
small  after  the  manner  of  the  great  (macrocosmos),  the  great 
after  the  manner  of  the  small  (microcosmos)." 

"The  hottest  and  strongest  fire  (the  most  highly  differentiated 
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form  of  that  energy  available  in  the  central  nervous  system) 
which  controls  all  things,  ordering  all  things  according  to  na- 
ture, (i.e.  adapting  the  organism  to  the  environment)  imper- 
ceptible to  sight  or  to  touch  (i.e.  wholly  automatic)  wherein 
are  soul,  mind,  thought,  growth,  motion,  decrease,  sleep,  wak- 
ing. This  governs  all  things  always,  both  here  and  there,  and 
is  never  at  rest." 

"In  these  ways  I  hold  that  the  brain  is  the  most  powerful 
organ  of  the  human  body,  for  when  it  is  healthy  it  is  an  inter- 
preter to  us  of  the  phenomena  caused  by  the  air,  as  it  is  the 
air  that  gives  it  intelligence." 

"As  therefore  it  is  the  first  of  the  bodily  organs  to  perceive 
the  intelligence  coming  from  the  air,  so  too  if  any  violent 
change  has  occurred  in  the  air  owing  to  the  seasons,  the  brain 
also  becomes  different  from  what  it  was." 

So  Hippocrates  saw  the  truth  then,  as  it  is  true  today,  as  it 
will  be  true  in  the  future.  Of  course  we  humans  are  changing, 
evolution  never  ceases  because  evolution  is  adaptation  to  chang- 
ing environment  and  the  environment  will  never  be  the  same, 
nor  with  all  of  our  engineering  wisdom  will  we  ever  be  able  to 
control  it. 

What  a  dreadful  world  it  would  be  for  us  if  we  could.  Pic- 
ture a  world  with  no  death  other  than  death  by  senility— with 
no  struggle  and  consequently  no  selection. 

Heracleitus  may  have  envisaged  it  and  for  that  reason  exalted 
war:  "They  say  that  it  is  unseemly  that  the  sight  of  wars  de- 
lights the  gods.  But  it  is  not  unseemly,  for  noble  deeds  delight 
them.  Wars  and  fighting  seem  to  our  thoughtlessness  terrible, 
but  in  the  sight  of  God  even  these  things  are  not  terrible.  For 
God  makes  everything  contribute  to  the  attunement  of  wholes, 
as  he  dispenses  the  things  that  benefit,  even  as  Heracleitus  says 
that  to  God  all  things  are  fair  and  good  and  just,  but  men  have 
supposed  that  some  things  are  unjust,  other  things  just." 

"We  must  know  that  war  is  common  to  all  and  that  strife  is 
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justice,  and  that  everything  comes  into  being  by  strife." 

The  Norns  will  still  spin  the  fabric  of  our  destiny,  and  they 
will  spin  with  the  hot  gases  of  the  sun,  and  with  magnetic 
strands  that  shuttle  around  the  universe;  the  Norns  have  but 
to  fan  the  torch  and  our  little  planet  reflects  in  quivering  obe- 
dience. It  quakes  and  trembles;  our  atmosphere,  too,  aligns  with 
the  force  and  direction  to  form  a  pattern  which,  seemingly 
chaotic,  in  its  very  irregularity  but  gives  proof  of  its  acknowl- 
edgment of  cosmic  law  and  order. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  the  oceans,  the  winds  and  the  clouds, 
the  grasses  and  trees,  the  dumbest  beast  and  the  wisest  bird,  all 
obey.  They  move  or  rest,  they  wax  or  wane. 

And  man,  too,  for  all  his  arrogance,  if  he  be  a  Douglas,  or  a 
Churchill  or  a  Mussolini— for  all  his  humility  and  understand- 
ing, if  he  be  a  Lincoln  or  a  Ghandi,  finds  contentment  in  the 
harmony  of  body  and  soul  with  the  universe  about;  finds  too, 
that  law  and  order  reign  in  the  affairs  of  man  if  man  will  but 
discern  the  cosmic  pattern  that  forms  the  warp  for  the  shuttled 
threads  that  we  call  human  fate. 

The  tragedy  of  our  three  chief  actors— Lincoln  and  Douglas 
and  Mary  Todd  ended  long  ago;  the  story,  however,  is  valid 
for  the  rest  of  us.  All  three  were  Prometheans— who  dared;  but 
all  had  to  bow  to  the  laws  of  the  Universe.  Forever  and  ever 
are  we  bound  to  the  earth  no  matter  how  far  we  seem  re- 
moved. Our  clay  feet  must  march  to  the  deadly  drum  beat  of 
the  Cosmic  Master,  if  not,  we  merely  perish  the  sooner.  With 
age  our  clay  feet  tire,  and  some  time  we  will  miss  the  beat.  But 
the  stream  of  youthful  protoplasm  will  march  on  while  we,  who 
are  dust,  blow  away  into  the  evening. 

All  that  we  are,  think,  will,  or  do,  is  conditioned  by  these 
forces  of  the  environment— as  Lincoln  surmised.  And  so  it  has 
been  since  the  crust  of  the  earth  cooled  and  so  it  will  be  until 
the  oxygen  is  all  fixed  to  that  crust  or  the  night  of  Space  de- 
scends. 
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How  few  possess  sufficient  humility  to  evaluate  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  individual  in  the  framework  of  the  whole  of 
life!  Yet  only  with  humility  can  we  experience  that  overwhelm- 
ing ecstasy  of  being,  of  actual  kinship  to  all  that  is,  whether 
alpha  ray  or  crystal  of  ruby,  orchid  or  earthworm,  humming 
bird  or  dinosaur— poor,  bruised  Mary  Todd,  or  tired,  lonely, 
sainted  Lincoln. 


"It  is  wise  to  listen,  not  to  me  but  to  the  Word, 
and  to  confess  that  all  things  are  one." 

Heraclitus 
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PREFACE 

1.  Hippocrates —Airs,  Waters,  Places.  Jones  Translation. 

CHAPTER  I 

2.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  President,  brought  his 
family  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  sometime  between  the  years  1782  and 
1784.  His  son,  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  President,  was  born  in 
Virginia  on  January  6,   1778. 

3.  Nancy  Hanks,  born  about  1773  or  1774,  the  natural  child  of  Lucy 
Hanks,  was  brought  to  Kentucky  as  an  infant.  She  grew  up  as  an  attractive 
young  pioneer  woman,  illiterate,  but  alert  and  intelligent. 

4.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  presumably  conceived  sometime  early  in  May 
in  the  year  1808.  Late  in  that  month,  Thomas  Lincoln,  his  wife  Nancy  and 
their  infant  daughter  left  Elizabethtown  and  went  to  the  farm  of  George 
Brownfield,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  where  they  lived 
in  a  cabin  or  hut  made  of  poles,  and  Lincoln  did  odd  jobs  of  carpentry 
and  other  work  about  the  farm. 

In  November  or  December  of  that  year  they  occupied  the  cabin  near 
the  "Sinking  Spring"  where,  on  February  12th  of  the  following  year,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  came  into  the  world.  Here  they  remained  for  approximately 
four  years. 

5.  Lincoln,  born  on  February  12,  1809,  would  have  been  conceived  ap- 
proximately 280  days  previously,  i.e.  about  May  7,  1808. 

There  are  no  official  weather  records  available  for  the  presumptive  time 
of  the  conception.  However,  Miss  Ludie  J.  Kinkead,  the  Curator  of  the 
Filson  Club  of  Louisville,  Kentucky  solved  this  problem. 

Jonathan  Clark,  brother  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  kept  a  diary 
extending  from  1750  to  1811  and  inasmuch  as  he  lived  in  Lexington,  not 
far  from  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln,  his  notes  on  the  weather  will  be  valid 
for  this  region.  This  diary  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Doolan  of  Louisville,  and  a  photostatic  copy  has  been  placed 
in  the  library  of  the  Filson  Club.  A  transcript  of  the  notes  for  the  period, 
including  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1808  has  been  sent  me  by  Miss 
Kinkead.  It  reads  as  follows  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1808: 


April,  1808 

18 

Clear— x  x  x— little  rain  tonight 

*9 

Rain 

20 

Rain 

21 

Rain 

22 

Clear 

23 

Clear 

24 

Clear 

25 

Rain 
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26     Clear 

27     Clear 

28     Clear  x  x  x 

29     Clear— x  x  x  rain  night 

30     Rain 

Sunday                                  May,  1808 

1     Rain 

2     Rain 

3     Rain 

4     Rain 

5     Rain 

6     Rain 

Weather  at  the  presumptive 

7     Clear— x  x  x  rain  night 

time  of  conception  of  Abraham 

8     Rain 

Lincoln. 

9     Rain 

10     i?ai/2 

1 1     Rain 

12     7?am 

13     Rain 

14     Clear 

15     Clear 

16     Clear 

17     Clear 

18     Clear 

19     Rain 

20     i?am 

21     Clear 

22     Cloudy 

23     Rain 

24     Rain 

25     Clear 

26     i?am 

27     .Ram 

28     Clear 

29     xxx  little  rain 

30     Rain 

31     Clear 

6.  Beveridge  has  described  the  'Sinking  Spring  Farm'  and  the  cabin  as 
follows:  "The  earth  was  the  floor  of  that  shelter.  The  roof  of  rough  slabs 
was  held  in  place  by  poles  and  stones.  In  the  log  walls  a  small  square  open- 
ing, possibly  covered  with  greased  paper,  let  in  a  scant,  dim  light.  .  .  . 
During  the  winter  months,  a  more  cheerless  place  than  the  cabin  by  the 
Sinking  Spring  did  not  exist  in  all  Kentucky." 

7.  The  year  1812  was  a  relatively  cold  year.  Guyot's  tables  for  Massa- 
chusetts definitely  indicate  lower  mean  monthly  temperatures. 
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We  have  notes  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  source  being  the  diary 
of  the  Reverend  William  Bently: 

January  9,  1812— Stormy  weather  on  the  coast. 

January  17— Winter  is  here. 

January   19— Extreme  cold  and  much  snow. 

January  24— Many  people  frozen  to  death. 

January  26— Sudden  rain. 

January  28— Very  cold— below  zero. 

February  25— Season    uncommonly    boisterous.    Snow    continues    to    fall. 

The  year  has  been  extraordinary. 
March     5— Harbor  frozen  as  far  as  the  Fort  but  this  day  begins  to  smile. 
March   1 1 — Weather  dark  and  lowery. 
May     5— Cold  with  snow,  high  northwest  wind. 
May     8— The  fish  are  late  in  going  up  the  streams,  the  run  is  usually  over 

in  April. 
May  27— Season  at  least  one  month  backward. 
June     3— Rainstorm. 

June  23— Weather  begins  to  be  something  like  summer. 
July  31— A  long  continued  and  unfriendly  rainy  season. 

8.  But  150  miles  to  the  west,  in  the  romantic  Iroquois  country  of  the 
Deerslayer,  Isaac  Cooper,  the  son  of  that  very  vigorous  founder  of 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  brother  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  kept  a 
diary  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Otsego  Historical 
Society.  Colonel  Cooper  began  temperature  readings  in  1812,  recording 
morning,  noon  and  evening  temperatures. 

To  Mr.  Littell  of  the  Otsego  Historical  Society  I  am  under  obligation 
not  only  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  diary  but  also  for 
his  kindness  in  having  pertinent  parts  of  this  record  copied  and  so  made 
available  to  me. 


JUNE  1812  'JULY 

Meteorogram  Indicating  Temperatures  Recorded  in  Cooperstown, 
New  York  for  June  and  July,  1812. 
The  presumptive  conception  period  of  Douglas  is  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  general  trends  here  recorded  would  presumably  hold  for  Brandon, 
Vermont. 

With  the  end  of  June,  environmental  temperatures  become  more  stable; 
with  early  July,  very  warm  weather  is  recorded,  the  temperature  even 
reaching  900  on  July  6th,  the  hottest  day  for  either  July  or  August. 
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With  mid-July,  the  temperature  declined,  but  there  are  evident  no  major 
shifts— presumably  the  period  was  accompanied  by  rain,  and  relative  cool- 
ness is  to  be  associated  with  corresponding  cloudiness. 

Theoretically  the  date  of  conception  would  be  around  the  17th  of  July, 
1812.  But  the  new-born  infant  Douglas  weighed  14  (?)  pounds,  an  unusually 
heavy  baby.  I  surmise  that  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  was  somewhat 
prolonged  over  the  normal  of  280  days  and  that  conception  occurred  late 
.n  June  or  early  in  July  at  a  period  when  the  temperatures  reached  their 
crest. 

This  much  is  certain— the  year  was  unusual;  the  seasons  delayed.  It  had 
been  very  cold  and  summer  came  suddenly  about  the  first  of  June.  This  in 
itself  would  result  in  a  very  sudden  shift  in  the  chemistry  of  the  maternal 
organism,  with  a  rapid  rise  to  a  relative  alkalosis. 

Certain,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  environment  at  the  time  of  conception 
was  warm,  relatively  stable,  and  that  this  period  was  followed  by  one  of 
cool  and  rainy  weather. 

Presumably  implantation  and  the  early  development  of  the  embryo  was 
associated  with  environmental  and  maternal  tranquillity;  after  this  first 
period,  the  embryo  was  subjected  to  an  environmental  situation  when  a 
moderate  degree  of  metabolic  stimulation  would  be  expected  as  the 
mother  had  to  adjust  to  relative  cold  and  rain.  But  this  mother  was  not 
exhausted;  the  warmth  of  June  had  already  permitted  sufficient  recovery 
from  the  inclemency  of  a  preceding  spring,  while  the  further  period  of 
development  was  not  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  violent  cyclones. 
July  and  August  have  greater  freedom  from  severe  cyclonic  turbulence. 

The  hereditary  trend  to  Douglas'  broadness  might  have  been  transmitted 
in  an  undisturbed  fashion,  even  accentuated  with  this  period  of  heat  and 
tranquillity;  then  may  have  followed  just  sufficient  stimulation  to  provide 
for  the  maximal  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Much  of  this  must,  in  its  very  nature,  be  conjectural— useful  only  as  a 
working  hypothesis:  Douglas'  conception  occurring  when  there  was  sun- 
shine and  warmth,  by  contrast  to  Lincoln's  conception  when  it  rained  and 
rained. 

9.  "His  inveterate  hatred  of  Douglas,  from  the  days  of  their  association 
in  the  legislature  of  1837,  from  the  time  when  they  wrangled  hand  to 
hand  in  Speed's  store,  and  debated  publicly  against  each  other  in  the 
halls  of  Springfield,  now  was  offered  the  chance  to  sate  itself." 

Masters— Lincoln  the  Man 

10.  The  immediate  effect  of  weather  change  is  reflected  in  the  blood 
distribution,  in  the  blood  chemistry,  in  the  urine  analysis,  in  blood  pres- 
sure, or  pulse  rate,  or  body  temperatures,  or  metabolic  rate;  in  the  mood, 
or  in  the  change  in  clinical  symptoms— all  these  have  been  the  subject  of 
study  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  the  details  have  been  discussed  in  a 
series  of  monographs  "The  Patient  and  the  Weather."  These  findings  are 
in  accord  with  similar  observations  which  have  been  made  in  Europe  be- 
ginning with  Magelssen  in  Norway  in  1890  and  extending  to  de  Rudder's 
work,   first  published  in    1929.   Many  papers  have   appeared   in   the  last 
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decade,  although  relatively  few  in   the  American  literature. 

The  effect,  of  amplification  of  weather  change,  such  as  that  associated 
at  certain  times  with  periods  of  greater  sun  spot  activity  (11I/2  years— 23 
years,  etc.)  is  naturally  difficult  to  follow  in  individuals,  but  can  be  ob- 
served in  public  health  statistics. 

11.  The  shift  in  the  blood  mass  involves  the  control  of  the  vast  blood 
bed  (arterioles,  capillaries,  venules,  etc.)  of  the  skin,  the  peripheral  mucous 
membranes,  some  of  the  pelvic  tissues,  as  well  as  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
on  the  one  hand,  as  balanced  against  the  blood  in  the  large  abdominal 
organs. 

With  increasing  environmental  cold  the  body  must  diminish  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  body  surface.  It  does  this  by  shutting  down  the  blood 
flow  in  the  peripheral  tissues. 

With  increasing  environmental  temperatures  the  trend  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  with  greater  peripheral  flow  and  consequently  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body. 


Blood  Distribution  with  Opposite 
Environmental  Situations. 
Normal  blood  balance;  center  figure.  With 
increasing  cold,  peripheral  tissues  relatively 
bloodless,  internal  organs  contain  increased 
blood;  left  figure.  Increasing  warmth,  dila- 
tion of  vessels  at  periphery,  with  relative 
decrease  of  blood  in  internal  organs;  right 
figure. 


12.  "Those  who  are  constitutionally  very  fat  are  more  apt  to  die  quickly 
than  those  that  are  thin."  (Hippocrates— Aphorisms). 
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Pearl  and  Freeman  confirmed  this  in  a  statistical  study. 

13.  Kretschmer's  work  (Kretschmer,  E—Korperbau  und  Character  Ber- 
lin, 1921)  has  been  confirmed  in  studies  for  many  different  countries.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  a  continuous  graduation  from 
one  extreme,  through  an  intermediate  zone  that  comprises  the  great  ma- 
jority of  humans,  to  the  opposite  extreme.  For  the  'in-between  types'  we 
use  the  designation  'normosome'  or  the  'athletic'  type;  it  actually  repre- 
sents a  blend.  In  popular  fancy  it  finds  exalted  expression  in  the  big 
framed,  solid  individual.  The  Greeks  pictured  Zeus  in  this  fashion.  The 
Christian  has  so  visualized  Jehovah.  It  is  the  Hindenburg-Bismarckian 
personification  of  rugged  strength;  in  American  history,  the  Washingtonian 
tradition. 

14.  The  nuclear  (genetic)  material  of  the  sperm  makes  up  practically 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  cell.  In  the  egg  the  nucleus  is  relatively  small  by 
contrast  to  the  vast  bulk  of  the  cell  protoplasm— derived  from  the  mother 
and  destined  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  first  body  cells  of  the  embryo.  The 
paternal  influence  is  practically  wholly  genetic;  the  maternal  influence  is 
genetic  plus  protoplasmic.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  experi- 
mental work  of  Porter.  (Porter,  K.  R.— Science,  May  9,  1941,  p.  439) 

15.  Hippocrates— Regimen  I,  XXVIII. 

16.  "In  the  Senate  there  has  been  no  man  to  equal  Douglas  either  in 
morality  or  ability  since  he  passed  from  the  scene."  (Masters) 


CHAPTER  II 

17.  Thomas  Lincoln  moved.  While  this  restlessness  was  apparently  re- 
lated to  local  difficulties,  relation  to  climatic  periodicity  may  have  been 
involved.  In  the  text  figure  the  major  epochs  of  his  life  are  indicated  as 
they  are  related  to  the  sun  spot  periodicity. 

(1)  Birth.  Occurred  at  a  crest  of  a  sun  spot  cycle,  and  at  a  time  of  vast 
social  unrest  in  the  world  at  large.  With  his  16th  year  he  began  to 
roam  about. 

(2)  In  1803  he  bought  a  farm  and  for  a  while  lived  in  and  about  Eliza- 
bethtown. 

(3)  In  1806  he  married  Nancy  Hanks.  The  birth  years  of  the  three  chil- 
dren are  labeled  (A. B.C.)  and  these  were  all  born  in  Kentucky. 
Thomas  and  his  family  moved  at  various  times  in  the  Kentucky 
area. 

(4)  In  December  1816  he  moved  to  Indiana. 

(5)  In  October  1818  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died.  Lincoln's  own  sister 
died  on  January  20,   1828. 

(6)  In  the  autumn  of  1829  Thomas  Lincoln  resolved  to  leave  Indiana 
for  Illinois  and  the  family  moved  in  the  month  of  February  or  early 
in  March,  1830.  (7)  Thomas  Lincoln  died  in  1851;  Sarah  Bush,  his 
second  wife,  in  1869  (8). 

Note  the  movements  2-4-6  with  the  sun  spot  crests,  and  the  death  of 
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Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  two  wives  at  periods  of  greater  sun  spot 
activity. 


Thomas  Lincoln  and  the  Sun  Spot  Cycle. 
1776-1870 

Solar  turbulence  is  indicated  in  the  solid  black  profiles  of  sun  spot  num- 
bers recorded  at  the  Zurich  Observatory.  The  episode  numbers  for  the  life 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  have  been  placed  on  the  graph.  In  general,  periods  of 
greater  sun  spot  activity  are  associated  with  greater  meteorological  turbu- 
lence on  earth.  Usually  cold  years  are  associated  with  greater  sun  spot 
turbulence  but  for  the  period  from  about  1790-1820  this  relationship  was 
reversed  as  far  as  America  was  concerned. 

Greater  meteorological  turbulence  (storms,  cold,  etc.)  places  greater 
strain  on  the  human  population,  which  may  become  evident  in  death,  dis- 
ease prevalence,  mental  excitement  or  fatigue,  etc. 

18.  The  Arnolds  of  Rhode  Island,  descendants  of  Thomas  Arnold,  pro- 
vided an  able  strain  that  has  been  distinguished  in  many  fields  of  activity 
in  America.  Douglas'  mother  as  well  as  his  grandmother  were  descendants 
of  this  family. 

19.  "The  farm  was  just  within  the  border  of  the  'Barrens,'  that  curious 
tract  which  so  impressed  Michaux,  the  French  traveller  and  scientist,  when 
he  rode  over  it  not  long  before  Thomas  Lincoln  took  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter  to  inhabit  the  log  house  by  the  'Sinking  Spring.'  This  section, 
seventy  miles  long  and  sixty  miles  broad,  was  made  treeless  from  long- 
continued  successive  fires  started  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing a  place  where  the  buffalo  could  graze.  It  contained  many  subterranean 
caverns  and  springs  similar  to  that  hard  by  the  Lincoln  cabin,  but  not  so 
picturesque,  and  was  barren  of  other  vegetation  than  the  tall  grass  and  a 
scattering  of  small  trees  along  the  infrequent  streams.  Few  people  then 
lived   in   the  region."   (Beveridge— pp.   3-4) 

20.  "Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  good  thinker  rather  than  a  good  house-and- 
child-cleaner.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  spare  made, 
affectionate— the  most  affectionate  I  ever  saw— never  knew  her  to  be  out  of 
temper,  and  thought  strong  of  it.  She  seemed  to  be  immovably  calm;  she 
was  keen,  shrewd,  smart,  and  I  do  say  highly  intellectual  by  nature.  Her 
memory  was  strong,  her  perception  was  quick,  her  judgment  was  acute 
almost.  She  was  spiritually  and  ideally  inclined,  not  dull,  not  material,  not 
heavy  in  thought,  feeling,  or  action.  Her  hair  was  dark  hair,  eyes  bluish 
green— keen  and  living.  Her  weight  was  one  hundred  thirty,  was  slenderly 
built,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  one  inclined  to  consumption.  Her 
skin  was  dark,  her  hair  dark  brown;  eyes  gray  and  small;  forehead  promi- 
nent; face  sharp  and  angular,  with  a  marked  expression  of  melancholy 
which  fixed  itself  in  the  memory  of  everyone  who  ever  saw  or  knew  her." 
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"She  was  a  woman  known  for  her  extraordinary  strength  of  her  mind 
among  the  family  and  all  who  knew  her;  she  was  superior  to  her  husband 
in  every  way." 

21.  Milk  Sickness  (Trembles)  was  a  rather  common  illness  in  Illinois 
during  the  pioneer  days  and  occasional  cases  still  occur.  It  is  caused  by  an 
intoxication  from  milk  produced  by  cattle  who  have  been  permitted  to  eat 
white  snakeroot  (Eupatorium  urticaefolium). 

22.  Dennis  gave  various  reasons  for  leaving  Indiana:  "Thomas  Lincoln, 
hearing  of  the  rich  furrows  of  Illinois  already  cleared  up,  decided  to  go." 
(Beveridge) 

Another  reason  was  the  reappearance  of  more  cases  of  milk  sickness  in 
the  country.  Studies  in  plant  as  well  as  animal  ecology  have  made  evident 
that  periodicity,  in  some  cases  closely  related  to  the  sun  spot  cycle  and 
associated  with  periods  of  undue  wetness  or  dryness,  can  often  be  observed 
in  plant  life.  It  is  possible  that  the  sun  spot  cycle  was  here  also  of  sig- 
nificance in  greater  or  lesser  growth  of  snake  weed  and  would  in  this 
fashion  have  provided  one  of  the  impulses  that  again  sent  Thomas  Lincoln 
on  his  way. 

23.  "On  Christmas  day  the  snow  began  to  fall  over  the  whole  State  and 
kept  falling  steadily  for  most  of  the  winter.  Men  not  far  from  home  when 
the  storm  began,  making  fast  for  shelter,  were  blinded  and  lost.  For  weeks 
nobody  ventured  from  cabin  refuge  except  for  firewood  near  at  hand.  Even 
in  the  woods  the  snow  lay  a  foot  deep  on  the  earth,  then  two  feet,  three 
feet,  four  feet;  on  the  prairie  drifts  mounted  to  fifteen  feet,  and  where  the 
snow  was  level  'the  tops  of  corn  shocks  could  just  be  seen.'  The  cold  was 
intense,  often  ten  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  Cattle  died;  deer  and 
turkey  which  had  been  numerous  were  nearly  exterminated.  Of  wild  ani- 
mals, only  the  wolves  survived,  and  even  they  suffered  for  food.  A  slight 
rain  fell  and  a  thick  crust  formed  six  feet  above  the  roads.  All  winter  the 
settlers  confined  in  the  snow-bound  cabins  had  nothing  to  eat  but  boiled 
corn  and  pounded  meal.  How  the  Lincolns  fared  in  the  crowded  log  hut 
during  this  desperate  season  can  only  be  imagined.  No  chronicle  of  them 
at  that  time  exists."   (Beveridge— pp.    104-105) 

24.  That  Lincoln  may  have  been  infected  with  tuberculosis  is  not  at  all 
unlikely.  Slender  individuals  are  generally  more  susceptible.  On  the  other 
hand,  slenderness  itself  may  be  the  result  of  a  chronic  infectious  process 
of  this  type.  Tuberculosis  was  not  uncommon  in  the  pioneer  days,  despite 
(or  because  of)  the  rugged  out-of-door  life.  The  survivors  became  bio- 
logically tough  and  resistant. 
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Lumsden  and  Dearing's  Map  of  Death  from,  Tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States  ( 1 929-1 934).  Note  the  accentuation  in  the  Lincoln  country,  which 
has  been  circled. 


26.  Tad,  Lincoln's  youngest  son,  developed  a  pleurisy  during  his  17th 
year  and  died  from  what  was  probably  a  tuberculous  infection. 

27.  The  death  of  Lincoln's  sister  in  childbirth  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  became  a  supporter  of  the  temperance  movement.  Doctors  were 
few  and  far  between  in  the  early  Illinois  days.  Lincoln's  sister  had  a  diffi- 
cult labor  and  when  Lincoln  himself  finally  succeeded  in  finding  a  doctor, 
the  man  was  hopelessly  intoxicated  and  utterly  useless.  Lincoln  was  so 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  evils  of  alcoholism  that  he  became  a  tem- 
perance advocate. 

28.  I  have  frequently  made  use  of  quotations  from  Herndon,  particu- 
larly those  published  in  Hertz'  The  Hidden  Lincoln.  Historians  have 
criticized  this  material  as  being  untrustworthy.  I  am  inclined  to  accept 
much  of  it  because  it  is  actually  in  line  with  what  we  might  anticipate  in  a 
schizothymic  type  such  as  Lincoln. 

29.  Environmental  conditions  are  most  variable  in  the  region  of  the 
storm  tracks,  and  it  is  likely  that  evolution  has  gone  on  more  rapidly  in 
regions  when  the  environment  has  been  variable.  Ellsworth  Huntington's 
books  cover  the  subject  in  great  detail  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  them. 

The  atmospheric  circulation  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  dominated 
by  the  circumpolar  cyclones— great  rotating  air  masses  that  generally  pass 
over  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjacent  Canadian 
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regions  and  pass  out  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  The  masses  of  tropical 
air  are  hundreds  of  miles  in  diameter  and  alternate  with  masses  of 
polar  air,  totally  different  in  physical  properties.  The  polar  air  is  cold, 
dense,  and  heavy  (the  barometer  is  pushed  up),  clear  and  dry;  contains 
few  ions  and  less  particulate  matter.  The  tropical  air  is  warm,  light 
(the  barometer  goes  down),  more  opaque  and  more  heavily  ionized. 

The  alternation  of  the  air  masses  brings  with  it  interfaces  where  these 
different  kinds  of  air  are  in  unstable  contact.  When  the  polar  air  passes 
over  us  we  speak  of  a  polar  "front,"  when  the  warm  tropical  air  impinges 
we  speak  of  a  tropical  "front";  on  both  tropical  and  polar  "fronts"  we  are 
apt  to  have  high  winds,  precipitation  of  rain  or  snow,  etc.  It  is  at  the 
interface  or  the  change  from  one  type  of  air  to  the  other  when  speedy 
physiological  adjustment  is  necessary  and  it  is  at  the  interface  that  we 
have,  as  a  consequence,  the  precipitation  of  clinical  symptomatology  in 
the  inadequate  individual. 

The  term  cyclone  should  not  be  confused  with  the  popular  concept  of 
the  prairie  "cyclone"  or  "twister"  which  is  a  circumscribed  whirlwind  and 
a  relatively  infrequent  phenomenon  of  only  local  significance. 

30.  Our  body  must  adjust  to  every  change  in  the  air  that  surrounds  us, 
that  we  breathe  and  that  is  dissolved  in  blood  and  tissues.  The  mechanisms 
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of  adjustment  involve  practically  all  the  physiological  balances,  chemical 
and  physical,  endocrine  as  well  as  nervous. 

The  primary  concern  involves  insulation  of  the  organism  against  an  un- 
favorable situation;  with  this  the  peripheral  tissues  act  as  insulators,  blood 
pressure  increases,  etc. 

31.  Hippocrates— Airs,  Waters,  Places. 

CHAPTER  III 

32.  "In  truth  it  was  the  unscrupulous  Mark  W.  Delahay,  who  had  mar- 
ried into  the  Hanks  family,  as  we  have  seen.  We  have  scarcely  noticed  an 
utterance  of  Lincoln's  yet  which  did  not  have  in  it  a  curious  incongruity, 
as  though  he  were  two  persons,  and  one  self  spoke,  and  then  a  contradic- 
tory self  spoke.  This  occurred  in  answering  Delahay's  letter.  'As  to  your 
kind  wishes  for  myself,'  Lincoln  wrote,  'allow  me  to  say  I  cannot  get  the 
money.'  Was  there  anything  more  to  say?  Yes,  there  was  the  characteristic 
Lincoln  qualification.  'I  say  in  the  main,  the  use  of  money  is  wrong,'  he 
went  on,  'but  for  certain  objects  in  a  political  contest,  the  use  of  some  is 
both  right  and  indispensable.  ...  I  now  distinctly  say  this— if  you  mall  be 
appointed  a  delegate  to  Chicago,  I  will  furnish  one  hundred  dollars  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  trip.'  Then  Lincoln  sent  Delahay  the  money."  (pp.  358- 
359)  (Masters) 

33.  "In  the  years  of  1835-1836  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  out,  fully  wrote  out,  his 
ideas  and  intended  to  publish  them  in  pamphlet  or  book  form;  he  read 
his  manuscript  to  Samuel  Hill,  his  employer,  before  or  soon  after.  Hill  was 
the  personal  friend  of  Lincoln  at  that  time  and  said  to  Lincoln:  'Lincoln, 
let  me  see  your  manuscript.'  Lincoln  handed  it  him.  Hill  ran  it  in  a  tin- 
plate  stove,  and  so  the  book  went  up  in  flames.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  thor- 
oughly religious  man,  not  a  Christian,  a  broad  liberal-minded  man,  a  free 
religionist."  (Herndon) 

"As  in  everything  else,  he  was  both  in  and  out,  both  part  way  and  not 
altogether,  against  abolition,  but  against  the  slavery  which  it  would  abolish, 
for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but  biting  his  lips  in  wrath  when  he  saw  that 
law  enforced.  More  profoundly  searched,  his  negative  psychology,  his 
analytical  defensiveness,  his  constant  attitude  which  demanded  proof  from 
the  affirmative  side,  his  coldness,  his  realism,  his  intellectual  detachment, 
his  separateness  from  the  mob,  which  made  him  indifferent  to  local  inter- 
ests and  politics,  and  no  doubt  a  certain  intellectual  pride  which  came  to 
him  in  the  New  Salem  days  and  gave  him  belief  that  he  was  different  from 
other  men,  as  he  was— all  these  things  operated  to  keep  Lincoln  out  of  the 
church.  Nor  did  he  weakly  yield  to  public  opinion  and  join  a  church,  even 
when  it  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  him  in  politics  to  have  done  so." 
(Herndon) 

34.  "A  friend  once  asked  Lincoln  this  question:  'Don't  you  like  liquor, 
Lincoln?'  and  to  which  Lincoln  replied:  'No,  it  is  unpleasant  to  me  and 
always  makes  me  feel  flabby  and  undone.'  Lincoln  had  a  low  or  slow  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  hence  he  had  not  much  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body;  and  hence  no  very  strong  thirst  or  appetite  for  stimu- 
lating drinks,  nor  other  tonics;  he  had  a  good  but  moderate  appetite  for 
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food,  and  was  satisfied  with  almost  anything  that  would  satisfy  hunger, 
anything  with  which  'to  fill  up.'  Lincoln  in  thought  and  in  act  moved 
slowly,  mentally  and  physically. 

"Lincoln  had  a  good  appetite  and  good  digestion,  ate  mechanically, 
never  asking  why  such  a  thing  was  not  on  the  table  nor  why  it  was  on  it, 
if  so;  he  filled  up  and  that  is  all;  he  never  complained  of  bad  food  nor 
praised  the  good.  Lincoln  was  rather  silent  at  the  table,  holding  but  little 
conversation  there  with  anyone."  (Herndon) 

35.  Because  of  the  biological  fatigue  inherent  in  the  reaction  of  the 
unusually  slender  body  of  Lincoln  to  the  strenuous  environment  of  pioneer 
Illinois,  the  organism,  conscious  as  well  as  unconscious,  sought  to  protect 
itself.  One  method  is  to  slow  the  metabolic  tempo.  We  cannot  very  well 
picture  the  Lincoln  type  as  a  bustling  'busy  body.' 

36.  From  'The  Spirit  of  the  Times'  (1845)  and  credited  to  a  New  York 
paper—  The  Evening  Mirror.  Unknown  author  "M"— presumably  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

37.  "Now,  as  to  Lincoln's  ideas,  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
valor  of  their  expression;  Mr.  Lincoln  as  early  as  1836  issued  a  political 
handbill  in  which  he  declared  himself  for  woman's  rights.  In  1835-1836  he 
wrote  a  little  book  against  Christianity,  which  was  burned  by  Samuel  Hill, 
his  friend;  he  often  in  conversations  as  late  as  1850  aired  his  ideas  in  this 
city.  In  1844  he  advocated  temperance  before  the  Washingtonian  Society, 
both  temperance  and  the  society  being  somewhat  unpopular  at  that  time. 
He  opposed  slavery  everywhere  and  at  all  times  when  to  oppose  it  was 
political  death.  From  1820  to  i860  it  was  a  time  of  'doughfaces'  in  the 
North.  Lincoln  turned  his  face  to  flint  on  this  question  and  stood  firm 
on  his  conscience.  He  advocated  the  policy  of  free  immigration  of  foreigners 
and  their  right  to  vote,  when  Americanism  here  was  popular  and  rampant." 

"Mr.  Lincoln  opposed  Know-Nothingism  in  all  its  phases,  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times  when  it  was  sweeping  over  the  land  like  wildfire.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  the  courage  to  issue  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  when 
one  side  of  the  Republican  party  said  that  he  was  too  cowardly  to  do  it, 
and  the  other  side  said  that  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  at  this  time  would 
lose  the  fall  election  for  the  Republican  party;  he  had  decided  to  issue  it 
and  he  decided  this  time."  (Herndon) 

38.  "Simmons  got  on  his  horse  and  went  on  the  hunt  of  Lincoln,  whom 
he  found  in  the  woods  mauling  rails.  Simmons  said:  'Lincoln,  I've  got 
you  a  job,'  and  to  which  Lincoln  replied:  'Pollard,  I  thank  you  for  your 
trouble,  but  now  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  I  have  to  give  up  any  of 
my  principles  for  this  job?  If  I  have  to  surrender  any  thought  or  principle 
to  get  it,  I  wouldn't  touch  it  with  a  ten-foot  pole!'  'No,  you  do  not,  Lin- 
coln,' said  Pollard  Simmons,  and  to  which  Lincoln  replied:  'I'll  accept  the 
office,  and  now  I  thank  you  and  my  superior  for  it.'  " 

CHAPTER  IV 

39.  Lincoln  himself  took  no  part  in  any  of  the  battles,  although  he  took 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  elected  captain. 

40.  "This  first  political  reverse,  added  to  his  problem  of  making  a  liveli- 
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hood,  became  a  source  of  depression  to  him  and  a  worry  to  his  friends. 
This  was  apparently  the  first  of  many  periods  of  mental  depression  so 
familiar  to  students  of  Lincoln.  Among  his  rapidly  growing  circle  of 
friends  (he  possessed  a  genius  for  acquiring  them)  there  was  a  Dr.  Jason 
Duncan  who  practiced  in  New  Salem  for  a  short  time  and  then  moved  to 
Warsaw,  Illinois.  Duncan  is  the  only  doctor  of  medicine  who  has  left  any 
memories  of  the  young  Lincoln  and  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  of 
Lincoln's  marked  depression  in  the  spring  of  1833."  (Shutes) 

41.  Letter  to  Grant  Goodrich,  1849. 

42.  "In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1835  in  central  Illinois  there  were 
heavy  rains  followed  by  great  heat.  This,  as  the  early  settlers  correctly 
believed  contributed  to  malaria,  'bilious  fever,'  'brain  fever,'  and  typhoid 
fever.  We  now  know  that  those  weather  conditions  were  favorable  to  the 
rapid  breeding  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  and  they  in  turn  were  responsible 
for  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers.  Ann  probably  suffered,  as  most  of  the 
settlers  did,  from  malaria;  but  as  some  of  the  old  contemporaries  of  New 
Salem  asserted  that  she  died  of  'brain  fever'  and  some  called  it  typhoid, 
we  may  assume  that  it  was  typhoid  because  so  many  others,  including  her 
father,  died  of  fever   that  summer."   (Shutes) 

43.  Even  in  the  present  day  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  still  high 
in  young  women  during  the  period  of  puberty  and  through  the  child- 
bearing  age.  It  is  probable  that  resistance  is  decreased  with  the  profound 
metabolic  disturbances  associated  with  the  sex  cycle. 

44.  The  actual  maximal  and  mini- 
mal temperatures  recorded  for  Fort 
Dearborn,  Fort  Armstrong,  and  Jef- 
ferson Barracks  are  indicated.  Days 
when  rain  occurred  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  R;  the  death  day  of 
Ann  Rutledge  by  the  cross;  and  the 
period  when  Lincoln  became  dis- 
turbed, three  days  afterwards,  indi- 
cated by  the  circled  L.  It  will  be 
noted  that  temperatures  dropped 
from  very  high  levels  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  to  low  levels 
just  before  the  death  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. 

AUG.  20 

Meteorogram  for  the  Period  of  the 
Death  of  Ann  Rutledge. 


CHAPTER  V 

45.  I  have  made  use  of  the  term  'Tiefenperson'  in  the  sense  of  Fried- 
rich  Krause  and  Brugsch,  to  designate  not  only  the  'subconscious,'  but  the 
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subconscious  in  the  framework  of  the  whole  organism,  and  the  final  con- 
scious reaction  as  an  expression  of  'mind  and  body,'  conditioned  not  only 
by  the  experiences  of  the  individual  but  by  the  sum  total  of  the  experiences 
of  the  ancestral  protoplasm.  (Krause,  F '.—Allgemeine  und  spezielle  Patholo- 
gie  der  Person.  I.  Tiejenperson,  Leipzig,  Thieme,  1926.  Brugsch,  T.— 
Ganzheitsproblematik  in  der  Medizin,  Berlin,   1936) 

46.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  human  mating  is  always  a  gamble.  Indi- 
viduals of  wholly  opposite  habitus  and  opposite  mental  traits  may  at  times 
complement  each  other;  at  other  times  the  matrimonial  state  quite  unbear- 
able. Wide  variation  in  type  certainly  adds  a  hazard. 

47.  Lincoln  had  first  met  Mary  Owens  in  1833.  At  a  later  visit  to  New 
Salem,  Lincoln  evinced  some  interest  in  her  and  a  rather  uncertain  'affair' 
continued  for  a  time. 

48.  "Lincoln  must  have  broken  his  engagement,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  believed,  even  among  close  friends,  that  it  was  Mary  Todd  that 
turned  him  down."  (Evans) 

Sandburg  has  the  following  to  say  about  this  unusual  period  of  Lin- 
coln's life: 

"The  significance  of  all  this  lies  in  the  likelihood  that,  these  other  ele- 
ments being  present,  that  of  the  time  was  also  there.  In  other  words,  Lin- 
coln's condition  was  not  the  result  of  some  spontaneous  occurrence,  but  was 
the  outcome  of  causes  of  'slow  and  continued  influence.'  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  'fatal  first  of  January,  1841'  becomes  merely  an  aggravated  mani- 
festation of  his  disease  rather  than  the  reason  for  it.  On  that  day  his  frame 
of  mind  was  distinctly  abnormal.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  engage- 
ment probably  would  not  have  been  broken." 

49.  We  first  examine  the  weather  records  available  from  Warsaw  (Illi- 
nois), from  Danville  (Kentucky),  from  Cleveland  (Professor  Loomis,  West- 
ern Reserve  University),  arid  from  Jefferson  Barracks  (Missouri). 
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NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER        JANUARY      1841 


Meteorogram  for  the  Period  of  the  'Fatal  First  of  January,  1841'. 
(1)  January  1,  1841;  (2)  the  period  of  depression  two  weeks  later.  Note 
extremely   low  barometric  pressures  (B1)  late  in  December,  with  a  crest 
(B2)  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  severe  disturbance.   Widest  fluctuations  of 
barometric  pressure  were  associated  with  wide  swings  in  the  mood. 
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50.  "You  ask  me  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ever  crazy  in  Menard  County- 
was  insane  in  1835,  and  in  answer  to  which  I  say— he  was,  as  the  people 
in  that  region  understand  craziness  or  insanity,  and  I  fear  much  worse 
than  I  painted  it,  though  I  told  the  story  as  my  reason  and  evidences  make 
it— show  it,  and  see  it.  And  again— did  you  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
'as  crazy  as  a  loon'  in  this  city  in  1841;  that  he  did  not  sit,  did  not  attend 
to  the  legislature,  but  in  part,  if  any  (special  session  of  1841)  that  he  was 
then  deranged?  Did  you  know  that  he  was  forcibly  arrested  by  his  special 
friends  here  at  that  time;  that  they  had  to  remove  all  razors,  knives,  pistols, 
etc.  from  his  room  and  presence,  that  he  might  not  commit  suicide?"  (Hern- 
don) 

51.  "The  word  'fatal'  as  applied  to  that  New  Year  wedding  date  was 
Lincoln's  own.  He  immediately  sank  into  a  deep  mire  of  despondency  in 
which  the  blue  devils  harassed  his  soul.  Herndon  and  others  believed  him 
within  the  mist  of  insanity,  and  knives  and  razors  were  kept  away  from 
him.  It  is  asserted  that  he  himself  feared  the  danger  of  self-destruction 
and  for  that  reason  carried  no  pocket  knife  for  months  thereafter.  How- 
ever, according  to  his  old  friend  Orville  H.  Browning,  this  illness  lasted 
at  its  worst  only  a  week,  during  which  time  'he  was  incoherent  and  dis- 
traught ...  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Browning,  'it  was  only  an  intensification  of 
his  constitutional  melancholy;  his  trials  and  embarrassments  pursued  him 
down  to  a  lower  point  than  usual.'  "  (Shutes) 

52.  "This  second  episode  began  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  January;  by  the 
20th  Lincoln  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  write  a  fairly  normal  letter. 
Legislative  records  show  that  he  attended  the  House  regularly  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  until  January  2,  1841.  Commencing  with 
that  day,  and  continuing  until  Thursday,  January  14,  his  attendance  was 
irregular  and  he  took  little  part  in  legislative  business.  From  Thursday  the 
14th  until  Tuesday  the  19th  he  was  absent.  On  the  24th  Conkling  wrote 
Mercy  Levering  that  after  a  week's  illness,  Lincoln  was  again  about, 
though  weak  and  emaciated." 

53.  That  individuals  differ  widely  in  their  reaction  to  environmental 
situations  of  all  kinds  is  obvious  to  every  medical  man.  That  such  dif- 
ferences are  also  evident  in  the  reaction  to  weather  is  obvious  even  to  the 
layman.  The  more  sensitive  the  individual  the  greater  the  effect  of  the 
impact.  Leadership  is  apt  to  be  achieved  by  the  individual  who  is  either 
more  sensitive  than  the  mass,  or  less  sensitive  than  the  mass.  Hitler  and 
Churchill  will  come  to  mind  as  such  contrasting  types. 

54.  Lincoln  left  Springfield  some  time  after  the  second  episode  and  took 
a  long  vacation  with  friends  in  Kentucky.  He  returned  late  in  the  summer 
and  resumed  his  normal  routine. 
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Meteorogram  for  the  Period 
of  the  Marriage. 
Morning  and  evening  tem- 
peratures indicated  for  Jeffer- 
son Barracks  (upper  curve),  and 
for  Cleveland  for  October  and 
the  beginning  of  November, 
1842.  The  barometric  pressure 
record  is  for  Cleveland.  The 
date  of  the  marriage  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow.  Note  the 
stability  of  the  environment- 
barometric  pressures  remaining 
at  an  even  level  for  more  than 
a  week— temperatures  were 
pleasantly   bracing. 


56.  While  it  was  usually  the  spring,  with  its  wide  swings  in  the  atmos- 
pheric environment  and  the  resulting  human  chemical  variability  that  in 
Lincoln  was  reflected  in  mental  and  physical  fatigue,  the  summer  and 
autumn  is  normally  a  period  of  recuperation  for  the  slender  individual. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  faced  a  different  situation.  It  is  true  that  the  spring 
presented  difficulties,  particularly  when  she  was  younger.  Then  her  mi- 
graine would  become  more  pronounced.  Fundamentally,  the  broad  human 
type  has  difficulty  when  the  organism  becomes  too  alkaline,  and  this  is 
accentuated  with  the  summer  and  autumn.  As  Mary  became  older  it  was 
the  summer  that  caused  greatest  physical  as  well  as  mental  difficulty,  or 
corresponding  periods  when  the  weather  suddenly  became  warm.  In  later 
life  she  suffered  from  boils  each  summer.  She  died  in  the  summer  (July 
16,  1882)  as  did  her  father  (July  16,  1849)  from  whom  she  inherited  the 
physical  constitution. 

With  this  trend  toward  an  alkaline  reaction  and  lessened  tissue  activity 
represented  in  the  Douglas  and  the  Mary  Todd  types,  the  blood  vessels 
reveal  a  tendency  to  become  constricted.  When  young  they  have  wide 
vessels  ("ruddy  complexion")  which  provide  adequate  oxygenation  for  the 
tissues,  but  because  of  the  trend  to  lessened  activity,  to  tissue  sleepiness, 
not  enough  substances  are  formed  which  keep  the  small  vessels  open.  In 
later  life  a  varying  degree  of  oxygen  shortage  occurs  in  some  of  the  major 
organs.  The  specialized  cells  undergo  degeneration  and  ordinary  connec- 
tive tissue  begins  to  replace  them  in  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  or 
the  kidney.  Then  we  say  that  the  organs  'wear  out.' 

In  the  sphere  of  the  moods  and  mental  reactions,  mental  irritability, 
insomnia,  headache,  begin  to  take  on  an  exaggerated  form  and  'temper 
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tantrums'  may  pass  over  to  real  hypomania,  or  there  may  be  hallucinations. 
One  decade  after  her  marriage  this  process  was  already  evident  in  Mary 
Todd. 

57.  Hippocrates— Breaths— Para.  VIII. 

58.  Tad  had  a  cleft  palate  which  caused  him  to  lisp  (a  malformation, 
the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  dated  to  the  early  embryonic  development). 

That  he  was  mentally  retarded  becomes  evident  from  a  letter  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  written  in  June  1865,  when  Tad  was  twelve  years  of  age.  "Tad 
has  two  or  three  lessons  a  day  and  is  at  length  seized  with  the  desire  to  read 
and  write— which  with  his  natural  brightness,  will  be  half  the  battle  with 
him.  /  hope  he  will  be  able  to  write  by  jail  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  write 
you  a  letter  inviting  you  out  here  to  see  him." 

Two  months  later,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Williamson,  Mrs.  Lincoln  said, 
"Taddy  is  well  and  sends  you  a  photograph  of  himself  just  taken.  He  is 
growing  very  fast  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  does  not  apply  himself  to  his 
studies  with  as  much  interest  as  he  should.  We  intend  that  he  shall  attend 
school  regularly  after  the  first  of  September." 

Though  sent  to  a  school  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  he  was  back  again  by 
January,   1866! 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  interested  in  the  'fabric  of  destiny'  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  examine  the  environmental  situation  at  the  approxi- 
mate time  that  Tad  was  conceived.  He  was  born  on  April  4,  1853,  which 
would  date  the  conception  period  some  time  between  June  24th  and  July 
1st,  1852. 

Environmentally  this  preceding  year  had  been  quite  taxing  for  the 
human  organism.  There  had  been  heavy  rains  and  floods  in  the  years  of 
the  sun  spot  crests  of  1847  and  !849-  Then  the  years  were  cold  (1850-1851), 
with  late  springs. 

"1851-May  1— Continuation  of  the  coldest  spring  ever  known  in  Northern 
Kentucky,  heavy  black  frost,  the  most  severe  since  April  26,  1834,  destroying 
whole  orchards  of  fruit,  the  grapes,  and  many  tender  trees;  fires  and  over- 
coats indispensable  to  personal  comfort;  thermometer  200  to  280  above 
zero."  (Annals  of  Kentucky) 

In  1852  the  period  from  January  16th  to  the  20th  was  memorable 
throughout  the  country  for  its  cold  wave.  Then  followed  sudden  heat. 
Severe  swings  in  the  seasonal  shift,  as  severe  changes  in  the  individual 
weather  episodes,  impose  greater  strain  on  the  vascular  system. 

The  meteorogram  (below)  of  the  time  shows  that  the  conception 
apparently  occurred  when  temperatures  were  in  the  90's  until  the  21st  of 
June,  then  a  cold  wave  followed,  with  its  crest  on  the  25th.  Again  the 
temperatures  reached  into  the  90's  for  part  of  July.  Conception  occurred 
at  a  time  when  vascular  disturbance  of  the  uterus  would  be  anticipated 
from  the  passage  of  a  sudden  cold  wave  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of 
profound  heat.  This  might  result  in  growth  disturbance  and  possibly 
will  account  for  the  cleft  palate  which  this  youngest  child  had.  So,  too,  the 
relative  alkalosis  of  the  summer  might  depress  the  metabolic  pace  of  the 
early  embryo,  and  in  this  way  be  effective  in  ultimately  lessening  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  necessary  neuron  development  of  the  brain,  and  with  it 
the  resulting  retardation  of  mental  growth  in  post-natal  life.  At  any  rate 
we  must  keep  this  in  mind  with  the  backwardness  that  became  evident  in 
Tad. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  Charles  Darwin,  who  was  born  on  the 
same  day  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  as  his  last  child  one  that  was  mentally 
defective. 


Meteorograrn  to  Illustrate  the  Illinois 

Temperatures    at    the    Presumptive 

Conception  Time  of  Tad  Lincoln. 

The  upper  curves  are  for  Warsaw, 

Illinois,  and  the  lower  from  records  at 

Shurtleff    College.    The    bar    with    its 

arrows  would  indicate  the  approximate 

time  of  conception. 
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59.  "I  wish  to  state  some  facts  about  Lincoln's  domestic  relations  which 
I  do  not  want  to  be  forgotten.  About  the  year  1857  a  man  bY  tne  name  of 
Barrett  was  passing  along  Eighth  Street  near  Lincoln's  house;  he  saw  a 
long,  tall  man  running  and  saw  a  little  low,  squatty  woman  with  a  butcher 
knife  in  her  hand  in  hot  pursuit;  he  looked  and  saw  that  Lincoln  was  the 
man  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  the  woman.  Lincoln's  house  on  Eighth  street 
fronts  westward.  He  ran  eastward  down  the  walk  in  his  own  lot.  Stephen 
Whitehurst  lived  in  the  same  block.  His  house  fronted  east,  the  house 
being  east  of  Lincoln's.  The  consequence  is  that  the  back  doors  looked 
into  each  other.  Whitehurst  was  on  that  day-Sunday  if  I  recollect  the 
lime,  the  day-standing  in  the  back  door  of  his  own  house  and  saw  what 
happened.  Lincoln  ran  down  the  walk  in  his  own  lot  but,  seeing  the 
people  coming  from  church  or  going  to  it,  he  stopped  short  and  quick 
and  wheeled  around,  caught  Mrs.  Lincoln  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
at  the  seat  of  her  drawers,  carried  or  pushed  her  squealing  along  the  walk 
back  to  the  house— Lincoln's  house— got  her  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen, 
opened  it,  pushed  in,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  Whitehurst's  expression,  gave 
her  a  hell  of  a  slap  on  her  seat,  saying  to  her:  'There  now,  stay  in  the 
house  and  don't  be  a  d-d  fool  before  the  people.'  "  (Herndon) 
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"And  then  Lincoln's  remorse  that  he  had  lost  his  even  balance.  How 
could  he  blame  himself  enough  for  letting  himself  go  in  such  cheap  be- 
havior? So  Sunday  had  been  a  day  of  shameful  thoughts.  The  night  had 
brought  no  sleep.  And  at  daybreak  he  had  come  to  the  law  office,  without 
breakfast,  without  hope."   (Sandburg) 

60.  "Again  in  the  winter  of  1857  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  session  and 
Lincoln  had  an  important  suit  to  argue.  He  came  in  the  clerk's  office,  the 
law  library  room  too;  his  nose  was  plastered  up,  fixed  up  with  court 
plaster.  Now  for  the  facts.  Lincoln  had  on  the  day  before  become  somewhat 
abstracted,  thoughtful,  and  let  the  fire  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sitting 
room  nearly  die  out.  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  to  the  door  of  the  sitting  room 
from  the  kitchen  and  said:  'Mr.  Lincoln,  put  some  wood  on  the  fire.' 
Lincoln  did  not  hear  her  and  neglected  to  repair  the  fire.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
came  to  the  sitting  room  again  and  said:  'Mr.  Lincoln,  mend  up  the  fire,' 
it  having  got  low  down.  Lincoln  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Lincoln;  she  came  in 
again  and  picked  up  a  stick  of  wood  and  said:  'Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have  told 
you  now  three  times  to  mend  the  fire  and  you  have  pretended  that  you 
did  not  hear  me.  I'll  make  you  hear  me  this  time,'  and  she  blazed  away  at 
him  with  a  stick  of  stovewood  and  hit  him  on  the  nose  and  thus  banged  it 
up.  Someone  in  the  courtroom  asked  Lincoln  what  was  the  matter;  he 
made  an  evasive  reply  in  part  to  the  question.  Lincoln's  girl  stated  this,  if 
others  did  not  know  it.  From  what  I  know  of  the  facts,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  true  than  untrue.  I  believe  it;  it  went  around  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  as  true.  Many  such  quarrels  did  take  place  between  Lin- 
coln and  his  wife.  Lincoln's  domestic  life  was  a  home  hell  on  this  globe." 
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Meteorogram  to 
Illustrate  the 
"Stovewood  Epi- 
sode" on  January 
25,  i8^7- 
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Meteorogram  to 
Illustrate  the 
Tempera  tures 
When  (1)  Mrs. 
Li  n  c  o  In  Can- 
celled the  Sub- 
scription to  the 
Springfield  Re- 
publican, (2) 
When  Lincoln 
Wrote  That  He 
Was   Unwell. 
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Meteorogram  to 
Illustrate  the  Day 
When    Lincoln 

Was   Unwell. 

This  was  the 
afternoon  of  the 
day  when  he  had 
received  the  vote 
of  the  Illinois 
Delegation  as  a 
candidate  for 
Presidency. 
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Environmental 
Temperatures 
and  Rainfall  of 
the  Time  Willie 
W a s  Sick  and 
When  Lincoln 
Described  His 
Sore  Throat  and 
Headache. 

Note  that  rain- 
fall of  7.8"  oc- 
curred in  a  five 
day  period  just 
preceding  the  ill- 
ness of  Lincoln. 


64.  The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  election  as  noted  by  John  E.  Young 

in  his  diary: 

Oct.  25,   i860— Still  clear  and  fine  weather. 

Oct.  26— Was  in  Springfield  this  morning.  Called  on  A.  Lincoln  and  found 
him  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Clouded  up  and  rained  a  smart  shower 
about  three  o'clock  which  made  the  roads  very  heavy  before  I  got 
home. 

Oct.  27— Cloudy  and  damp  this  morning. 

Oct.  28— Warm  and  pleasant. 

Oct.  29— Another  clear  and  delightful  day. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov 


30— Still  clear  and  warm  with  strong  south  wind  blowing. 


31— Cloudy  and  damp  with  rain  late  in  the  evening. 
1— It  rained  all  night  and  with  a  few  short  intervals  through  the  en- 
tire day  accompanied  with  a  very  disagreeable  North  East  wind.  As 
the  earth  is  dry  and  water  scarce  such  a  fall  of  rain  is  very  opportune 
especially  as  winter  is  nearly  here. 
Nov.  2— Still  cloudy  and  raining  at  intervals  today. 

Nov.  3— Rained  most  of  the  night  and  remained  cloudy  all  day.  The  sun 
has  scarcely  showed  itself  for  the  past  four  days.  The  roads  are  very 
slippery  and  flooded  with  water. 
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Nov.  4— It  froze  smartly  last  night  and  the  morning  was  winterish.  The 
sun  made  its  appearance  this  morning,  but  it  clouded  up  again  in  the 
evening  and  bids  fair  for  storm. 

Nov.  5— Froze  hard  last  night  but  the  sun  came  out  clear  and  the  day 
proved  pleasant. 

Nov.  6— A  most  beautiful  day  with  white  frost.  This  morning  went  to 
Athens  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket  throughout.  This  is  one  of 
our  country's  memorable  days.  Its  events  will  fill  a  page  in  its  history 
that  will  remain  as  long  as  there  is  a  lover  of  Liberty  and  a  friend  of 
freedom  on  earth.  Today  this  great  nation  is  to  say  whether  it  is  for 
freedom  or  slavery.  The  contest  between  the  parties  is  fierce  and  de- 
termined, but  the  right  will  prevail.  The  election  has  passed  off  quietly. 

Nov.  7— A  sharp  frost  this  morning  but  a  clear  and  pleasant  day.  We  are 
beginning  to  hear  the  results  of  yesterday's  election.  The  Republicans 
are  ahead.  They  elect  the  Sheriff  and  Circuit  Clerk  in  our  county. 

Nov.  8— It  rained  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  up  to  10  o'clock,  when 
it  commenced  sleeting  and  snowing  but  faired  up  about  noon.  The 
result  of  the  election  is  certainly  known.  Lincoln  is  elected  President 
having  carried  every  free  state  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Yates  and 
the  Republican  state  ticket  is  elected  and  the  Republicans  will  have  a 
majority  of  the  legislature  which  ensures  the  re-election  of  Trumbull 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Such  a  victory  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  It  is 
glory  enough  for  one  campaign  and  it  is  a  pleasant  panacea  for  all 
the  defeats  and  disappointments  that  we  have  had  in  the  years  that 
are  passed.  While  the  Republicans  are  jubilant  over  the  result,  Doug- 
las and  his  friends  are  crestfallen  and  disheartened.  He  has  carried  but 
one  state,  Missouri.  Never  has  a  demigogue  been  more  emphatically 
rebuked. 

Nov. 9— It  has  been  showery  most  of  the  day. 

65.  In  the  recent  Lincoln  on  the  Eve  of  '61— Edited  by  Harold  G.  and 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,— the  pertinent  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "On 
February  1 1  Henry  Villard  reported  that  Abraham  Lincoln  'accompanied 
by  his  lady  and  a  number  of  friends,  left  his  hotel  at  half  past  seven  A.M. 
and  rode  up  to  the  Great  Western  depot.'  Not  until  Mr.  Villard's  memoirs 
were  written  did  the  fact  come  out  that  Lincoln  was  delayed  in  leaving 
for  the  train.  As  the  minutes  passed  and  he  did  not  appear  Hermann 
Kreismann,  a  German-American  politician,  was  finally  asked  to  go  to 
Lincoln's  room  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay.  He  found  Lincoln 
seated  in  a  chair  when  he  opened  the  door  in  response  to  Lincoln's:  'Come 
in.'  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  lying  on  the  floor,  evidently  quite  beside  herself. 
With  his  head  bowed  and  a  look  of  utmost  misery,  Lincoln  said:  'Kreis- 
mann, she  will  not  let  me  go  until  I  promise  her  an  office  for  one  of  her 
friends.'  As  was  usually  the  case,  Lincoln  yielded  and  was  then  able  to 
leave  with  his  family.  At  the  station  there  was  a  balm  for  him:  'Over  a 
thousand  persons  of  all  classes  were  assembled  in  the  depot  building,  and 
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on  each  side  of  the  festively  decorated  special  train  to  bid  farewell  to  their 
honored  townsman.'  " 

"The  President-elect  took  his  station  in  the  waiting-room,  and  allowed 
his  friends  to  pass  by  him  and  take  his  hand  for  the  last  time.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  quivered  with  emotion  so  deep  as  to  render  him  almost  un- 
able to  utter  a  single  word.  At  eight  o'clock  precisely  he  was  conducted  to 
the  cars  by  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Baker  of  the  Journal.  After  exchanging  a 
parting  salutation  with  a  lady,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  platform,  removed 
his  hat,  and,  asking  silence,  spoke  as  follows  to  the  multitude  which  stood 
in  respectful  silence  and  with  their  heads  uncovered." 

CHAPTER  VIII 

66.  L.  R.  Mueller,  University  of  Erlangen.  Author  of  a  monograph  on 
the  autonomic  nervous  system. 

67.  "Illness  kept  the  Little  Giant  in  Washington  until  October,  1850. 
Then  he  set  out  for  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the 
month." 

"Nor  was  this  the  only  frailty;  almost  every  year  his  throat  required 
treatment,  at  times  his  vocal  cords  were  affected." 

"On  Saturday,  October  27,  1855,  Douglas  was  in  Paris,  one  of  the  last 
of  his  Illinois  engagements.  But  he  was  too  hoarse  to  do  aught  else  than 
bow  to  the  crowd— another  substituted  as  speaker.  Friends  took  him  to 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  put  him  to  bed  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Ezra  Reed, 
a  friendly  old  country  practitioner.  That  night  he  had  paroxysms  of  cough- 
ing and  was  speechless  for  hours  at  a  time.  For  a  time  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  but  Major  Harris  hastened  to  Terre  Haute  to  nurse  him  and  Dr.  Reed 
treated  him  with  great  skill.  Convinced  of  the  imperative  need  for  surgical 
attention,  a  month  later  he  made  his  way  from  Terre  Haute  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  went  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Horace  Ackley,  acknowledged  head 
of  Cleveland's  medical  profession  and  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  on  the 
Western  Reserve." 


Meteorogram  (Mean  Temperature— Baro- 
metric Pressure)  for  the  Period  of  Douglas' 
Illness  in  October,  1855. 
Note  the  sharp  fall  in  temperature 
which  preceded  the  onset  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  temperatures  are  from  records 
taken  at  Athens,  Menard  County,  and  the 
barometric  readings  were  taken  at  Man- 
chester in  Scott  County. 
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68.  About  the  8th  of  March,  1858  Douglas  became  quite  ill  while  in 
Washington  (1);  by  the  22nd  (2)  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  a 
Senate  speech.  The  study  of  the  environment  presents  the  cause.  (Meteoro- 
gram  below) 

Very  likely  his  old  strain  of  bacteria  which  he  carried  in  his  mucous 
membranes  had  managed  to  pass  the  barriers.  Environmental  temperatures 
had  come  down  below  io°F.  on  the  6th;  the  blood  pressure  had  been  high, 
Douglas'  vessels  had  begun  to  be  rigid  and  not  elastic  enough  to  meet 
rapid  changes  in  the  demands.  They  contracted  unduly,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  throat  were  transiently  air  hungry,  then  followed  lessened 
cohesion  of  the  cells,  an  increased  flow  of  tissue  fluids,  and  the  surface 
bacteria  penetrated.  With  that,  acute  illness  became  evident. 

It  became  warmer  during  the  next  ten  days,  and  Douglas'  recovery  was, 
as  usual,  relatively  prompt. 

But  an  added  notch  had  been  cut  by  the  Reaper  toward  the  final  score; 
payment  was  not  to  be  long  deferred. 


Meteorogram  of  Maximum  and  Minimum 
Temperatures  and  Barometric  Pressures 
for  Washington,  for  the  Period  of  Illness 
in  March,  1858. 
(1)  Onset  of  illness  with  severe  cold 
wave;  (2)  recovery  after  period  of  warm 
weather. 
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69.  "Late  in  September  Adele's  approaching  confinement  forced  the 
Senator  to  adjourn  his  personal  attention  to  politics.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  month  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter;  there  were  complications,  for  six 
weeks  Adele  suffered  with  puerperal  fever  and  several  times  the  physicians 
despaired  of  her  life.  The  baby,  whom  they  named  Ellen,  seemed  sturdy 
enough,  but  died  after  about  ten  weeks. 

"Douglas  cancelled  all  conferences  during  Adele's  crisis  and  stayed  by 
her  bedside,  taking  time  off  only  to  send  lieutenants  a  few  indispensable 
instructions.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  he  himself  was  laid  low  with  a 
violent  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  later  complicated  with  a  re- 
newal of  his  former  afflictions  of  throat  and  chest.  So  persistent  were  these 
ills  that  the  doctors  urged  him  to  go  South  to  recuperate;  it  was  mid-De- 
cember before  he  recovered  sufficiently  for  this  prescription  to  be  remitted." 

Douglas  became  ill  at  the  end  of  October.  The  meteorological  records 
are  for  Athens,  Illinois,  and  are  illustrated  in  the  small  text  figure.  We 
note  the  increase  in  the  barometric  pressure  and  the  sharp  fall  in  tempera- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  month  (arrow).  (Meteorogram  below) 
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Maximum  and  Minimum  Tempera- 
tures and  Barometric  Pressures  for 
Athens,  Illinois,  at  the  time  of  the 
Onset  of  an  Attack  of  Acute  In- 
flammatory Rheumatism  in  Octo- 
ber, 1850. 
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70.  On  May  1,  1861  (1)  Douglas  reached  Chicago  from  Springfield  and 
in  the  evening  of  that  same  day  made  an  address  at  the  Wigwam.  Imme- 
diately after,  a  severe  attack  of  "rheumatism"  sent  him  to  bed. 

We  are  dealing  not  only  with  physical  exhaustion,  mental  and  emo- 
tional fatigue  (financial  worries,  political  upheaval),  but  with  the  seasonal 
exhaustion  that  follows  a  severe  winter.  Finally  an  added  blow  came  with 
the  passage  of  a  well  marked  cold  wave  (1). 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  not  the  conventional  "typhoid"  (the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  that  usually  applied  as  causing  the  death  of 
Douglas)  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  but  an  exacerbation  of  the 
repeated  attacks  of  infection  which  had  previously  been  apparent.  And 

when  "rheumatism"  is  described  we 
have  before  us  the  probable  end 
result  of  a  series  of  throat  infections 
(streptococcus)  which  had  caused 
difficulty  for  the  past  decade  and 
very  likely  similar  in  character  and 
origin  to  an  infection  which  had 
been  concerned  in  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Kidney  and  myocardial  damage, 
very  possibly  even  an  endocardial 
localization  (valvular  endocarditis), 
may  have  occurred  with  the  period 
around  the  1st  of  May,  then  fol- 
lowed a  rather  irregular  febrile 
course,  which  apparently  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse  after  the  20th  of 
May,  for  his  wife  at  this  time  tele- 
graphed to  his  Washington  (2)  phy- 
sician, who  arrived  on  the  27th  (3). 
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Meteor ogram  to  Illustrate  Minimum 
and  Maximum  Daily  Temperatures 
for  Chicago  for  April,  May,  and 
June,  1 86 1. 
(1)  Onset  of  Douglas'  acute  and 
fatal  attack  of  illness.  (2)  Accentua- 
tion of  illness.  (3)  Arrival  of  Doug- 
las'  Washington  physician.  (4)  Hope 
for  recovery  abandoned.  Death  oc- 
curred on  June  3rd. 

Again  an  unusual  environmental  episode  gave  the  death  blow,  for  high 
temperatures  of  over  8o°  on  the  26th  of  May  were  brusquely  reversed  when 
a  cold  air  mass  pushed  down  the  temperatures  to  the  40's.  To  meet  this 
the  heart  was  now  no  longer  adequate  and  his  life  was  despaired  of  (4); 
death  finally  followed  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June. 
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71.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in  deaths  in 
the  population  at  large,  with  a  crest  in  March  or  April;  the  population  in 
general  is  more  resistant  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  follow- 
ing the  environmental  quiescence  of  the  summer  and  the  accumulation  of 
greater  reserves. 

72.  With  greater  meteorological  turbulence  (associated  with  increasing 
sun  spot  activity)  more  individuals  die.  (T.  and  B.  Dull— Bericht  iiber  die 
Frankfurter  Konferenz  fur  medizinisch-meteorologische  Statistik  am  30  und 
31  Marz,  1936;  Die  Naturwissenschaften  24:  685,  1936) 

73.  "Lincoln,  I  have  been  East,  as  far  as  Boston,  and  up  into  New 
Hampshire,  traveling  in  all  the  New  England  States,  save  Maine;  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana;  and  every- 
where I  hear  you  talked  about.  Very  frequently  I  have  been  asked,  'Who 
is  this  man  Lincoln,  of  your  State,  now  canvassing  in  opposition  to  Senator 
Douglas?'  Being,  as  you  know,  an  ardent  Republican,  and  your  friend,  I 
usually  told  them,  we  had  in  Illinois,  two  giants  instead  of  one;  you  were 
the  big  one,  which  they  didn't  all  know." 

"But  seriously,  Lincoln,  Judge  Douglas  being  so  widely  known,  you  are 
getting  a  national  reputation  through  him,  as  the  result  of  the  late  dis- 
cussion; your  speeches  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  both  sides,  have  been  pretty 
extensively  published  in  the  East;  you  are  there  regarded,  by  discriminat- 
ing minds,  as  quite  a  match  for  him  in  debate,  and  the  truth  is,  I  have  a 
decided  impression,  that  if  your  popular  history  and  efforts  on  the  slavery 
question  can  be  sufficiently  brought  before  the  people,  you  can  be  made  a 
formidable,  if  not  a  successful,  candidate  for  the  Presidency." 

Barton— President  Lincoln 

74.  Vol.  I.  Pages  57-58 


Judge  David  Davis 
Born— March  9,  1815 
Died— June   26,   1886 
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75.  Baringer— Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power—  Published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston,  1937. 

76.  Hippocrates— Regimen  I,  Par.  VII. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

77.  Most  interesting  documentation  of  the  characteristic  late  winter  and 
spring  fatigue  of  Lincoln  is  afforded  by  a  letter  written  on  March  20,  1861, 
which  is  now  in  the  Lin- 
coln collection  at  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Li- 
brary. The  letter  has  re- 
cently been  published  in 
facsimile  (Lincoln  Collec- 
tion of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  by  Paul 
M.  Angle;  printed  by  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1940).  It  has  been 
reproduced  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Angle.  Angle  him- 
self remarked,  "The  close, 
'your  tired  friend',  is  prob- 
ably unique."  It  is  certain- 
ly illuminating  in  its  sig- 
nificance for  the  problem 
that  we  have  here  traced, 
mainly  the  characteristic 
fatigue  reaction  so  com- 
mon in  Lincoln. 

The  distraction  and  in- 
security became  evident  in 
other  ways  during  the  first 
White  House  period.  Mas- 
ters summarizes  it: 

"So  now,  amid  the  office 
seekers,  and  the  consulta- 
tions with  his  cabinet,  Lin- 
coln went  about  the  White 
House  with  undulatory 
tread,  with  no  method  of 
business,  answering  but 
few  letters,  sometimes  shut- 
ting   himself    away    from 

everyone,  sleeping  badly,  eating  frugally  at  breakfast,  partaking  of  a 
biscuit  and  a  glass  of  milk  for  luncheon,  reading  nothing.  His  small  gray 
eyes  were  sunk  back  in  his  head  in  steady  thoughtfulness.  His  mind, 
neither  versatile  nor  quick,  as  Herndon  said,  was  working;  for  he  was  in 
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Lincoln  Letter,  March  20,  1861— 
"Your   tired   friend". 
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touch  with  the  so-called  governors  of  the  free  states,  who  controlled  the 
militia  of  their  states,  which  Lincoln  knew  he  was  going  to  need." 

78. 

Meteorogram  for  Washington  for 
February   1862. 

The  death  of  Willie  and  the  Lincoln  de- 
pression, (1)  severe  illness  (this  is  also  the 
day  of  the  McClellan  interview);  (2)  accen- 
tuation; (3)  death;  (4)  accentuation  of  Lin- 
coln's depression.  Note  the  greater  cold  and 
high  barometric  pressure  with  episode  1  and 
2.  Shortly  after  there  followed  another 
greater  barometric  crest  (on  the  16th  of  the 
month).  Lincoln's  profound  depression  oc- 
curred with  a  low  barometric  pressure  and 
rain.  Snow  or  rain  was  recorded  almost  every 
other  day  during  this  month! 

79.  President's  General  War  Order  #1.  Washington,  January  22,   1862. 

President's  Special  War  Order  #1.  January  31,  1862. 

President  Lincoln's  Letter  under  date  of  February  3,  1862  to  Major 
General  McClellan. 

President's  General  War  Order  #8.  March  8,  1862. 

On  March  11th  President's  War  Order  #3  directed  that  McClellan  should 
personally  take  the  field  at  the  Head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  other  Military  Departments. 

80. 


1        5       10 

FEBRUARY    1862 


Meteorogram  for 
July  9,  1862  When 
Lincoln  "Found 
Himself." 


1        5       10 
JULY    1862 
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81.  "Allied  to  Lincoln's  religion  was  his  superstition.  He  was  not,  as 
Caesar,  'superstitious  grown  of  late,'  but  in  his  Pigeon  Creek  days  and 
later  he  imbibed  beliefs  in  dreams  and  wonders  which  influenced  his 
mind  to  the  last.  Herndon  wrote  that  his  early  Baptist  training  made  him 
a  fatalist  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  saw  apparitions  from  time  to 
time  during  his  life;  and  thus  he  presented  the  contradiction  of  a  mind 
which  examined  everything  in  the  cold  light  of  reason,  and  as  Herndon 
expressed  it,  had  to  touch,  to  put  his  hand  in  the  wound  in  order  to 
believe,  yet  who  brooded  with  freakish  credulity  over  the  meaning  of  what 
he  had  dreamed.  He  believed  in  the  mad  stone;  and  one  of  his  sisters-in- 
law  related  that  Lincoln  took  one  of  his  boys  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
to  have  the  stone  applied  to  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  dog  on  the  boy. 
Equally  with  Caesar  he  believed  in  his  destiny,  that  he  had  been  marked 
by  esoteric  forces  for  some  notable  part  in  the  world;  but  not  as  Caesar  is 
drawn  by  Shakespeare  did  he  say  the  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but 
once."  (Masters) 

82. 


Meteorogram  to 
Illustrate  the  Epi- 
sode When  Lin- 
coln Had  a  Dis- 
turbed Dream 
about  Tad. 


25     30     5     10 
JAN.      FEB.  1865 

Meteorogram  to 
Illustrate  the 
Time  When  Lin- 
coln Fainted. 
Observe  se- 
quence of  periods 
of  high  baromet- 
ric pressure.  Lin- 
coln fainted  with 
the  3rd  crest. 


84.  This  is  the  period  which  Masters  has  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

"Studying  Lincoln,  not  with  reference  to  battles  and  campaigns,  though 
his  indecision  and  want  of  military  science  must  be  noted;  but  once  the 
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war  is  shown  to  be  on,  the  Lincoln  mind  can  be  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
Lincoln's  messages  and  his  acts  with  reference  to  various  problems  that 
arose,  and  as  they  were  handled  by  him,  down  to  the  last  message  he  ever 
sent  to  Congress.  This  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  utterances  of  all  the 
baffling  strangeness  that  came  from  his  unequal  and  contradictory  mind. 
We  are  approaching  the  time  now  when  something  of  that  unbalance  of 
reasoning  took  Lincoln  which  he  had  suffered  from  during  his  broken 
engagement  with  Mary  Todd.  Thin  partitions  do  indeed  divide  genius 
and  forms  of  genius  from  madness.  Where  the  psychical  forces  are  too  ener- 
getic for  the  mental  organization,  a  dizzy  state  of  ideation  comes  to  pass. 
When  compared  to  calm  and  powerful  intellects  like  Goethe's  and  Emer- 
son's and  Darwin's,  Lincoln  was  now  clearly  unsphered."  (p.  413) 

85.  "She  terrorized  housemaids,  icemen,  storekeepers,  delivery  boys, 
with  her  tongue  lashings.  He  knew  these  tempers  of  hers  connected  directly 
with  the  violent  headaches  of  which  she  complained  for  many  years.  He 
knew  they  traced  back  to  a  deep-seated  physical  disorder,  sudden  dis- 
turbances that  arose  and  shook  her  controls  till  she  raved  and  was  as 
helpless  as  a  child  that  has  spent  itself  in  a  tantrum.  Sentences  of  letters 
she  wrote  show  that  she  felt  guilty  and  ashamed  over  outbreaks  of  hysteria; 
she  wished  they  had  never  happened,  felt  deeply  that  she  had  made  a 
fool  of  herself." 

85. 


Meteorogram    to  Illustrate   the 
Vacation  at  City  Point. 

(1)  The  departure  from  Washing- 
ton. (2)-(3)-(4)  The  period  when 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  temper  outburst  at 
City  Point  became  a  public  scandal. 
Note  the  period  of  unusual  cold 
after  the  warm  weather  of  the  20th 
and  21st. 
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CHAPTER  X 

86.  "Tad  was  a  little  over  18  when  he  died.  He  was  tail  and  thin  and 
resembled  his  father  in  many  of  his  mental  traits  and  characteristics."  In 
the  White  House  he  had  at  least  two  periods  of  illness,  one,  said  to  have  been 
typhoid  fever— a  diagnosis  which  in  that  day  covered  a  wide  latitude. 
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Meteorogram  to  Illustrate  Mean 
Temperatures  for  Chicago  and 
Barometric  Pressure  for  the  Period 
of  Tad's  Final  Illness. 
Early  in  June  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote 
that  Tad  was  somewhat  better  (note 
that  the  temperatures  had  in- 
creased). There  followed  two  weeks 
of  declining  temperatures,  and  on 
the  25th  the  boy  was  much  worse 
(note  the  barometric  crest  of  the 
lime).  Early  in  July  the  environ- 
mental temperatures  were  relatively 
high,  but  then  followed  a  sudden 
fall  in  temperature,  with  lows  on 
the  10th  of  the  month.  The  barom- 
eter reached  a  crest  on  the  14th; 
with  this  Tad  died. 


Mrs.  Lincoln  Had  Hallucinations. 
Meteorogram  to  illustrate  the  twc 
xnsits  recorded  in  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Dan  forth.  Note  increasing  en- 
vironmental disturbance  reflected  in 
barometric  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture with  the  first  episode,  and  with 
the  second  the  very  sharp  drop  in 
temperature  and  increased  baro- 
metric pressure. 


88, 


Mrs.  Lincoln  At- 
tempted Suicide. 
Meteorogram  to  Il- 
lustrate the  Environ- 
mental Temperatures 
and  Barometric  Pres- 
sure in  Chicago  on 
May  20th. 
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89.  The  diabetic  individual  reveals  a  trend  toward  acidosis.  Inasmuch 
as  the  migraine  and  temper  tantrums  and  periods  of  excitation  in  Mrs. 
Lincoln  were  associated  with  relative  alkalosis,  a  diabetic  development 
might  have  been  of  some  influence  in  ameliorating  the  more  acute  psy- 
chotic episodes  during  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

90.  Portrait  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  father.  Died  July  16,   1840. 

From  Evans 


91.  The  pertinent  observations  have  been  discussed  in  Volume  III  of 
The  Patient  and  the  Weather.  Edwards  Brothers,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
1934;  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  1943,  Volume  121,  Page 
929  (Petersen  and  Mayne — The  Cytoplasmic  Modification  of  Genetic 
Trends). 

CHAPTER  XI 

92.  Charles  Darwin,  by  Geoffrey  West,  Yale  University  Press,  1938. 

93.  "Genetic  Studies  of  Genius."  Vol.  II— Early  Mental  Traits  of  Three 
Hundred   Geniuses— Catherine   M.   Cox.   Stanford  University  Press.    1926. 

94.  Havelock  Ellis— A  Study  of  British  Genius,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
and  Company,  1926. 

95.  Lange-Eichbaum,  W.— Genie,  Irrsin  und  Ruhm,  Munich,  1928. 

96.  Huntington,  E.— Civilization  and  Climate,  London,  Yale  University 
Press,  1933;  Koeppen,  W.—Fuenf  Aufsaetze  zur  Philosophic  der  Natur  und 
Geschichte,  Wien,  Holder-Pichler-Tempsky,  1936;  Stetson,  H.  T.—Sunspots 
and  Their  Effects,  New  York,  Whittlesey  House,  1937;  Tchijevsky,  A.  L.— 
Les  Epidemies  et  les  Perturbations  Electromagnetiques  du  Milieu  Ex- 
terieur,  Paris,  Collection  "Hippocrate,"  1938;  Wheeler,  R.  H.— The  Prob- 
lem of  World  Climate— Bull.  Amer.  Meteor.  Society  21:  46,  1940;  Social 
Behavior  Patterns  and  Climate— The  Social  Frontier,  May   1939,  p.   231. 
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97.  It  is  known  that  with  such  periods  of  increased  solar  turbulence 
greater  electromagnetic  disturbances  occur  on  earth  (readily  recognized  by 
frequency  and  duration  of  northern  lights)  and  general  atmospheric  turbu- 
lence is  increased  (i.e.,  more  storminess,  more  hail  storms,  greater  atmos- 
pheric pressure  variability,  etc.).  Possibly  even  the  stress  on  the  earth's 
crust  varies  more,  for  earthquakes  occur  more  frequently.  We  can  observe 
reaction,  too,  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  plant  world.  The  climatic 
cycle  becomes  more  real  to  us  if  we  merely  consider  the  phases  of  cold 
and  wet  years  with  those  that  have  been  dry  and  hot  in  recent  times.  Many 
of  us  will  recall  the  unusually  cold  winter  of  1917  and  1918,  as  well  as 
those  of  1929,  1936  (1940  in  Europe);  with  such  periods  there  were  great 
floods  (1913;  1927;  1936-38).  We  recall  the  dust  storms  of  the  great  drought 
periods  that  came  in  between  such  years.  For  the  past  century  the  pe- 
riodicity of  increased  sun  spot  activity  has  been  associated  with  terrestrial 
phases  that  have  been  wetter  and  colder,  while  periods  of  drought  and 
dryness  have  occurred  with  periods  of  declining  sun  spot  activity,  i.e.,  the 
cycles  of  cold  and  wet  weather  and  greater  sun  spot  turbulence  have  been 
synchronous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century— that  is  the  period  when 
Lincoln  was  born— the  phases  were  reversed,  and  cold  and  wet  years  cor- 
responded to  sun  spot  minima.  The  change  in  phase  (Clayton)  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  shift  in  the  North  Atlantic  high  pressure  areas,  a  problem 
which  we  need  not  here  enter.  (Clayton,  H.  H.— World  Weather,  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1931) 

98.  Mills,  C.  A.— Some  Possible  Relationships  of  Planetary  Configuration 
and  Sun  Spots  to  World  Weather— Bull.  Amer.  Meteor.  Soc.  22:  167,  1941. 

99.  Mayne  has  analyzed  a  large  number  of  birth  years  of  outstanding 
individuals  (some  20,000)  from  the  American  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
a  corresponding  group  from  the  Century  Dictionary  of  Names  and  has 
shown  the  relation  to  the  sun  spot  cycle. 

100.  Gleissberg,  W.  (Probability  Laws  of  Sun  Spot  Variations,  Astro- 
physical  Journal  96:  234,  1942)  has  called  attention  to  this  period  when 
the  crest  of  the  smoothed  relative  sun  spot  numbers  was  reached  in  1837. 
He  has  predicted  that  the  next  cycle  of  solar  activity,  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching, will  be  equally  great. 

101.  Thurstone,  L.  L.—The  Vectors  of  Mind— Psychological  Review  41: 
1,  1934. 

102.  Slaughter,  Gertrude— 77?^  Amazing  Frederick,  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1937. 

CHAPTER  XII 

103.  See  Text  Figure  15.  It  will  be  observed  that  Lincoln's  mother  died 
about  one  year  after  the  sun  spot  maxima. 

104.  Ann  Rutledge  died  during  the  period  of  meteorological  dis- 
turbance which  has  been  described  in  the  text.  Sun  spot  activity  was  in- 
creasing. 

105.  Abraham  Lincoln's  sister  died  in  1828— a  period  that  coincided  with 
considerable  sun  spot  activity.  See  Fig.  16. 

106.  Lincoln's  legislative  experience  and  his  rather  firm  stand  on   the 
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slavery  question  occurred  at  a  time  of  great  emotional  disturbance  of  the 
population  at  large  (1837).  The  great  'land  boom'  was  reaching  its  climax. 
Sun  spot  activity  had  reached  its  maximum.  Lincoln,  being  young  as  well 
as  unusually  susceptible  to  environmental  impact,  would  have  been  more 
affected  by  emotional  trauma  at  such  times  of  augmented  environmental 
strain.  For  an  excellent  review  of  the  psychic  problems  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Lincoln  Pierce  Clark's  Lincoln,  A  Psycho-Biography— New  York, 
Scribners,  1933. 

107.  Lincoln  made  this  remark  to  me  one  day,  I  think  at  Washington: 
"If  ever  this  free  people,  if  this  government  is  ever  overthrown,  utterly 
demoralized,  it  will  come  from  this  struggle  and  wriggle  for  office,  a  way 
to  live  without  work;  from  which  nature  I  am  not  free  myself."  (Herndon). 
In  1930  Masters  wrote  a  summary  of  the  post-Lincoln  era  that  has  some 
bearing  on  Lincoln's  early  comment: 

"His  state,  Illinois,  for  long  years  sent  to  the  upper  House  a  professional 
cultivator  of  patronage,  who  traded  post  offices  for  delegates,  and  borrowed 
money  from  appointees  as  payment  for  offices  bestowed.  He  relied  upon 
his  facial  resemblance  to  Abraham  Lincoln  to  win  the  populace.  It  would 
be  an  offense  to  history  to  name  him  or  the  others.  Many  of  them  got 
office  because  they  had  helped  to  put  down  the  'rebellion.'  Some  of  them 
bought  their  way  to  the  Senate.  Two  who  were  elected  were  denied  ad- 
mission because  of  vast  corruption  which  they  resorted  to  in  the  election. 
In  Illinois  alone  within  thirty  years  two  Federal  judges  had  to  resign  or 
be  impeached.  The  Illinois  governors  since  the  War  have  been  men  of  no 
strength  of  character,  no  ideals,  Altgeld  alone  excepted.  A  story  as  bad  as 
this  may  be  told  of  Indiana,  of  Michigan,  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  January 
1,  1929,  two  Federal  judges  and  five  state  judges  of  New  York  have  faced 
charges  of  malfeasance  in  office.  All  of  this  sounds  like  the  pages  of  Thucy- 
dides  who  described  the  disintegration  that  came  upon  Greece  after  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  America  is  just  as  rotten  at  the  top  as  it  is  at  the 
bottom.  The  corrupt  judge  and  senator,  the  monopolist  in  big-business 
are  brothers  in  arms  of  the  racketeer  and  the  gunman." 

"Today  we  have  a  Christian  republic;  no  slavery,  no  polygamy,  no 
saloons;  only  monopolists,  bureaucrats,  corrupt  courts,  imbecile  Senates 
obeying  Wall  street,  fanatics,  clergymen  who  thrive  on  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  Dives'  table.  Under  these  are  the  helpless  millions  who  cannot 
make  their  votes  effectual,  and  who  are  compelled  to  surrender  the  fruits 
of  their  toil  to  drones  and  exploiters." 

108.  The  continual  mental  turmoil  and  conflict  resulted  in  difficulty  in 
reaching  prompt  decision,  so  characteristic  in  the  Lincoln  picture.  Barton 
puts  it  tersely  when  he  states:  "His  habitual  indecision  came  over  him." 

109.  The  power  of  expression,  the  ability  to  formulate  the  groping 
thought  of  the  masses  of  mankind  in  direct  and  simple  fashion  was  Lin- 
coln's great  gift.  Even  Masters,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  weaknesses 
of  Lincoln,  has  recognized  this.  The  following  quotation  illustrates  this 
very  clearly: 

"Above  both  Lincoln  and  the  radical,  there  is  the  Milton  who  hungered 
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for  the  right,  who  grieved  for  the  world's  wrongs,  for  men  defeated  and 
disinherited,  who  through  illness  and  poverty,  dishonor  and  blindness, 
fought  tyranny  and  privilege,  and  advocated  tyrannicide  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  divorce  where  hearts  were  no  longer  married;  who  knew 
what  liberty  meant,  and  what  its  historical  stresses  were.  This  was  not 
Lincoln,  the  champion  of  Whiggery,  of  tariffs  and  banks,  and  loose  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  which  he  at  last  trampled;  this  was  not 
Lincoln  the  politician  of  all  the  expedients  and  vacillations  which  we  have 
already  recorded,  and  of  which  more  are  to  come.  But  this  is  the  Lincoln 
who  was  equipped  to  be  president  scarcely  better  than  Harrison  and  Tay- 
lor, though  with  more  mind  than  either,  and  with  more  power  of  expres- 
sion than  any  president  but  Jefferson;  who  was  to  have  a  task  as  great  as 
Washington  to  carry;  who  by  usurpation  self-justified  by  the  sophistical 
mind  which  these  pages  have  attempted  to  portray,  was  to  take  command 
of  one  of  the  greatest  armies  of  subjugation  that  the  world  has  known. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  anomalous  pages  of  all  time." 

110.  The  Swiss  have  a  proverb— ''The  child  of  May  is  a  child  in  luck," 
i.e.  the  August  conceptions  are  those  of  environmental  tranquillity  and  are 
more  liable  to  result  in  a  happy  person,  i.e.  a  normal  and  adjustable  indi- 
vidual. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

111.  Clark,  L.  P.— Lincoln,  A  Psycho-Biography,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1933. 
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